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PUBLISHER'S   NOTE 


rfflHIS  remarkable  work,  which  was  oris^inally  written  in  French^ 
is  from  the  pen  of  Jacques  Boergas  de  SerrieZf  of  whom 
9m»  aocomit  is  given  further  on.  It  passed  through  sereral 
editions,  and  it  was  not  long  before  an  English  translatioa 
ippeued — ^not  more  than  five  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
fixBt  French  edition.  This,  however,  was  not  a  complete  version,* 
ca&taining,  according  to  the  title-pagOi  only  The  Lives  and 
Ammrt  of  the  Empressesi  Comortt  to  the  First  Tioelte  Casars  vf 
itme  ....  translated  by  G.  James,  London,  1723.  In  1752,  a 
complete  translation  of  the  work  was  issued,  the  full  title  of 
which  is :  The  Raman  Empresses,  or  the  IlisUtry  of  the  Lives  ajid 
Heeret  Intrigues  of  tlie  Wives  of  the  Twelve  Ccesars,  of  those  of  the 
ctlier  lUnnan  Emjfcrors  and  of  the  Princesses  of  their  Blood,  in 
which  are  iatroduced  the  most  remarkable  transactions  of  the 
Roman  History,  collected  from  ancient  authors — Greek  and  Latin, 
with  historical  and  critical  notes  ....  translated  by  the  Hon. 
Byaae  Molcsworth.  London,  printed  for  JK.  Dodsley  in  Pall  Mall^ 
1752.  This  work  is  an  extremely  rare  one,  and  it  is  upon  it  that 
the  present  translation  is  based  ;  considerable  alterations  (and  it  is 
to  he  hoped)  improvements  have,  however,  been  made,  antiquated 


*  Apparently,  the  eoxnplete  French  work  wag  not  jmbliahad  until  1728 


^rthofirraphy  has  been  corrected,  and  Enob  forms  of   expression 
have  become  entirely  obsolete  have  been  altered,  while,  at  the  sa 
time,  care  has  been  taken  not  to  spoil  the  quaint  flavoor  of  1 
original  translation.    In  some  few  cases,  the  translator  appears 
have  mistaken  the  meaning  or  to  have  given  too  French  a  tnm 
the  phraseology.    The  book  is  unique  of  its  kind,  and  conld  haic 
have  been  expected  from  any  one  bat  a  Frenchman.    Although  t 
title  is  somewhat  ambitious,  it  is  in  reality  borne  out  by  the  wo 
itself,  which  gives  abundant  evidence  of  diligent  study  of  t 
authors  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  period : — Suetonius,  Di 
Cassius,  Herodian,  the  Soriptores  HistorisB  Augustas,  and  othfli 
The  work,  in  fact,  contains  an  interesting  and  essentially  popul 
account  of  the  times,  while  laying  especial  stress  upon  the  virtu 
and  vices  of  the  beau  texe. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 


XXTHILST  the  repnblio  of  Rome  maintaiiied  her  libertieB,  the 
Bomaii  ladies  were  not  diBtinguished  one  from  another  bnt 
by  their  beanty  and  wit,  their  yirtae  and  their  courage.  As  they 
were  ezdnded  from  dignities,  it  was  only  by  their  personal  merit 
that  they  made  themselves  considerable,  and  acquired  glory. 
Lncretia  got  herself  a  great  name  by  her  chastity  in  giving  her 
husband,  at  the  expense  of  her  life,  an  heroic  instance  of  her 
imiooence ;  and,  in  the  vengeance  which  he  took  on  herself  for  the 
crime  of  Tarqnin's  son,  she  left  the  ladies  a  model  of  conjugal 
fidelity,  which  we  do  not  find  that  many  have  afterwards  copied. 

Cloelia  and  her  companions  made  themselves  famous  for  their 
courage,  boldness,  and  love  for  their  country,  as  did  Porcia,  Gato*s 
daughter,  by  swallowing  burning  coals,  in  order  to  procure  to 
herself  that  death  which  her  friends  would  have  hindered  her  from ; 
bnt  she  deceived  the  vigilance  of  those  who  watched  her,  by  that 
action  which  has  made  so  much  noise  in  history.  But,  from  the 
time  that  the  Emperors  made  themselves  absolute  masters  of  the 
republic,  their  wives  shared  with  them  their  grandeur,  their 
glory,  and  their  power ;  the  Roman  people,  being  then  given  up  to 
flattezy  as  much  as  they  had  formerly  been  jealous  of  their  liberty, 
strove  to  give  the  Empresses  pompous  and  magnificent  titles,  and  to 
decree  them  extraordinary  and  excessive  honours.  One  might  then 
see  the  Emperors*  wives  honoured  with  the  titles  of  August  and 
Ifothers  of  their  Country.    Some  of  them  had  a  seat  in  the  senate, 


xU 

governed  Bomo  and  the  empire,  gave  audience  to  the  ambauMdi 
and  disposed  of  posts  and  employments ;  others  were  conseora 
priestesses,  and  even  exalted  to  the  rank  of  goddesses. 

It  is  of  these  Empresses  that  this  book  treats ;  and  particular  o 
has  been  taken  to  distinguish  those  who  were  of,  or  who  m 
married  into,  Augustus's  family,  because  they  were  the  mi 
remarkable.  All  the  facts  here  reported  are  taken  from  origiz 
authors ;  and,  for  our  justification,  as  much  care  as  possible  h 
been  taken  throughout,  to  quote  our  authorities. 

In  speaking  of  the  Empresses,  it  would  to  be  sure  have  been  t« 
difficult  to  bo  quite  silent  as  to  the  Emperors ;  we  haye  eyen  enlarge 
upon  some  of  these  princes,  because  we  do  not  doubt  but  many,  wl 
may  peruse  this  book,  will  not  be  at  all  sony  to  find  in  it  a  part « 
their  history.    If  I  haye  not  mentioned  all  that  might  have  bac 
said  of  these  Empresses,  I  believe  I  have,  at  least,  reported  as  mnc 
as  was  necessary  to  make  them  known.    To  say  the  truth,  I  hai 
been  sometimes  almost  tempted  to  suppress  a  great  many  thing 
which  I  have,  nevertheless,  been  obliged  to  touch  upon,  but  yc 
with  all  the  regard  to  decency  a  man  can  have,  who  would  b 
extremely  sorry  to  offend  against  the  rules  of  good  manners.    Bu 
I  hope  that  nobody  will  have  any  groat  reason  to  blame  me  npoa 
that  subject,  since,  even  in  the  most  shameful  passages  of  thea 
Empresses'  lives,  I  have  carefully  avoided  making  use  of   an^ 
shocking  expressions :  I  choose  rather  to  be  a  little  obscure  in  som« 
places,  than  to  explain  too  well  the  meaning  of  the  author  by  az 
over  faithful  translation. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


NOTICE   OF  THE  AUTHOR 


TAGQTJES  BOEBGAS  DE  SEEVIEZ,  Sei^eor  of  Serriez,  Sa^rde, 
Tmaoas  and  Gamprodon,  Chevalier  of  the  Bojal  Military  and 
HoBpitalier  Orders  of  Notre-Dame  du  Mont-Carmel,  and  of  St. 
Lazare  of  Jemsalem,  was  bom  at  St.  Oerrais,  a  little  town  of 
Langnedoo,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1679.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient 
mnd  noble  family.  After  having  spent  two  years  with  the  Bishop 
of  Bt.  Pons,  the  celebrated  Montgaillard,  who  gave  him  a  careful 
education,  he  oontinned  his  studies  at  the  University  under  Gausse, 
at  the  time  one  of  the  most  illustrious  professors  in  Europe. 

After  this,  he  travelled  for  some  years,  during;:  which  he  stayed 
some  time  at  Borne.  Here,  before  the  Sacred  College,  he  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Madame  Guillermin,  a  Dominican  nun,  who  protested 
•gainst  her  vows.  He  succeeded  in  securing  her  freedom  for  her, 
although  she  had  allowed  the  quinquennitwif  or  period  of  five 


XIV 

years,  to  elapse  without  protesting,  and  bad  been  thirty-two  yean 
annn. 

On  his  return  home,  Serries  devoted  himself  entirely  to  study, 
especially  that  of  history.  The  special  patronage  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  Due  d'Orl^ns,  and  the  urgent  entreaty  of  highly- 
placed  friends  and  a  number  of  learned  men,  made  him  decide  to 
settle  in  Paris,  where  he  would  have  had  better  opportunitioe 
of  devoting  himself  to  his  favourite  pursuit,  had  not  he  been 
prematurely  removed  by  death  in  January,  1727,  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-eight.    His  published  works  are  : — 

1.  Les  Impiratruiei  RomainsSf  au  HUtoire  de  la  Vie  et  des 
Intrlguei  Seeretet  des  Femmes  dsi  Douze  Premiers  Qesargy  Paris, 
1720,  2  vols.  This  edition  is  really  the  second ;  the  first  was 
published  in  1718,  and  is  in  one  volume.  The  author  was 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  work  to  complete  it,  and  he 
left  the  materials  for  a  third  edition,  which  was  published  in 
1728,  in  three  volumes.  It  was  reprinted  in  1744  and  1758.  The 
Abb6  Lenglet-Dufresnoy,  in  his  Chronological  Tables,  mentions  it 
as  one  of  the  works  indispensable  for  the  study  of  history,  and 
speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms  : — "  The  book  is  well  written, 
and  deserves  its  place  in  history."  Notwithstanding  this,  few 
bibliographers  have  mentioned  it.  It  is  certainly  noticed  by  M.  de 
Pauliny  in  the  Bihliothkque  OhUrale  dee  Jtamans^  but  this  is 
incorrect,  Serviez*  work  being  purely  historical.  It  only  contains 
facts  that  are  vouched  for  by  reoogmsed  authorities  ;  besides,  it  is 
written  in  a  style  in  conformity  with  the  gravity  of  history. 
Service   proposed   to   continue  this  work   until   the   taking   of 
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Constantinople  by  the  Tarka  in  1453,  and  there  in  no  doubt  that 
it  would  haTe  been  eoctremelj  interesting  to  follow  him  through 
the  tangled  mans  of  Byaantine  history  and  to  eee  how  he  would 
haTe  infused  life  into  the  narratiTe  of  the  somewhat  Tapid 
Byzantine  historians  and  haTe  imparted  graoe  to  them  by  his 
characterisations  of  the  Byzantine  Empresses  and  PrincesseSi  such, 
ejf.  as  Anna  Gomnena,  known  to  us  from  Walter  Scott's  QmtU 
Bohert  of  Paris. 

2.  Zes  Ilommes  IllHstres  du  Languedoc,  B6ziers,  1723. 

3.  A  romance,  entitled  Le  Caprice  ou  Um  EffeU  de  la  Fortune 
(GeneTa,  1724).  He  also  left  the  MS.  of  rhistoire  du  Brave 
CfilUnu 

According  to  M.  Pauliny,  Senriez  was  also  the  author  of 
L*hi$toire  dsi  Femmes  Galantes  de  VAntiquite,  His  grandson, 
haTuig  read  the  statement,  contested  M.  de  Paullny*s  assertion,  and 
wrote  to  know  his  authority.  The  latter  replied,  that  it  was  the 
Journal  des  Savatu  for  1726,  where,  in  fact,  this  is  implied. 
SerTiez*  grandson,  howeTer,  persists  in  denying  his  grandfather's 
authorship,  for  three  main  reasons  : — 

1.  The  fact  that  L'higtoire  des  Femmes  Galantes  de  VAiUi quite 
did  not  appear  till  after  the  death  of  the  author  of  the  Rorthan 
Empreisee,  and  was  printed  in  a  town  with  which  ho  had  no 
connection,  namely,  Bouen. 

2.  That  none  of  his  family  knew  that  he  had  oTor  been  engaged 
upon  any  such  work. 
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3.  The  TUklikelihood  of  his  h»Tingr  nndertaken  a  work  of  i 
length  (it  if  in  six  Tolnmes)  before  the  completion  of  otfaen  i 
which  he  had  been  longr  engused^  and  which  he  knew  were  awi 
with  impatience. 

This  aoconnt  is  mainly  taken  from  Let  SUclet  lAtUrairei  i 
France^  by  N.  L.  M.  Desessarte  and  others.    Vol.  6.    Paris,  1801 


N.B. — ^The  taranslation  of  Serviez'  work  by  the  Hon.  B^ 
Molesworth  appears  to  be  the  only  literary  effort  of  the  la 
(at  least,  according  to  the  Catalcffue  of  the  British  Mnarn 
4md  no  mention  is  made  of  him  in  the  DlctloHary  of  Natk 
Biography. 


*-  •—  *-.*,  —- 


THE  ROMAN  EMPRESSES 


CALPURNIA 

WIFE   OF   JULIUS   C-^SAR. 


Julius  Cmsajel  had  four  wives.  The  first  was  Cossutia, 
daughter  of  a  Roman  knight,  and  extremely  rich.  He 
was  very  yoimg  when  he  married  her,  and  as  his  inclina- 
tioDs  were  not  much  consulted  in  this  match,  he  put  her 
away  before  he  had  cohabited  with  her,  in  order  to  espouse 
Cornelia,  daughter  of  Cinna,  who  was  distinguished  by 
having  been  four  times  consul.  This  alliance  drew  upon 
him  the  jealousy  of  Sulla,  whose  power  was  very  formidable 
at  Rome,  where  everything  was  governed  according  to 
his  will  and  pleasure. 

This  dictaUx*,  who  was  Cinna's  mortal  enemy,  used  all 

his  endeavours  to  induce  CsBsar  to  put  away  Cornelia,  but 

in  vain ;  CaBsar  was  not  a  man  capable  of  yielding  easily  to 

another,  and,  having  been  brought  up  by  his  aunt  Julia 
Vol.  1  1 


2  OALPUBNIA 

(Marius's  wife),  was,  from  his  infancy,  taught  that  invin- 
cible aversion  that  all  Marius's  relations  had  to  Sulla,  for 
they  had  opposed  themselves  as  a  barrier  against  the 
tyrannical  power  of  this  dictator.  On  the  other  hand, 
Caesar  loved  Cornelia ;  but  if  he  could  have  prevailed  upon 
himself  to  put  her  away,  especially  to  please  Sulla,  his 
father-in-law  Cinna  was  powerful  enough  to  make  him 
repent  it. 

Sulla  was  then  possessed  of  a  power  little  less  than 
absolute,  and,  imagining  that  everything  ought  to  give 
way  to  him,  w::s  extremely  exasperated  at  the  resistance 
which  he  met  with  from  Csesar ;  and,  to  punish  him,  stripped 
him  of  the  priesthood,  seized  everything  belonging  to 
him  and  his  wife,  deprived  him  of  all  right  of  succession, 
and  would  probably  have  carried  his  resentment  further, 
if  he  had  not  been  taken  up  with  getting  rid  of  some 
other  enemies  whom  he  thought  more  considerable,  and 
if  the /Vestal  virgins,^  and  many  other  persons  of  import- 
ance, had  not  interested  themselves  for  Csesar. 


'  Noma  Pompilius,  second  King  of  Rome,  caused  a  temple  to  be 
built  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  in  which  was  preserved  the 
fira  called  sacred  and  eternal,  because  it  was  never  suffered  to  go 
out;  and  he  instituted  religious  women  (a  sort  of  nuns)  whose 
business  it  was  to  take  care  of  it,  and  who  were  named  vestals 
from  the  goddess  Vesta,  to  whom  they  were  dedicated.  The 
oldest  of  these  virgins  was  styled  the  great  vestal,  and  she  had 


GALPUBNIA 


Sulla,  who  was  extremely  penetrating  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  enterprising  genius  of  that  ambitious  Boman, 
foresaw  the  misfortunes  that  he  would  one  day  bring  upon 


a  supreme  authority  over  the  reet.    They  vowed  to  preserve  their 
vizginity  for  thirty  years,  after  which  th^  were  permitted  to 
quit  that  state,  and  to  many,  or  pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
as  they  thought  proper ;  but  few  made  nse  of  this  liberty,  for  it 
was  observed  that,  as  many  of  them  as  had  quitted  their  profes- 
sion to  marry  or  live  in  the  world,  were  sfflicted  in  the  latter  end 
of  their  lives  with  perpetual  sickness,  disorders,  and  a  thousand 
misfortunes,  which  were  looked  upon  as  a  just  punishment  for  their 
desertion.    This  had  possessed  people's  minds  with  superstition  and 
fear,  so  that  there  were  scarce  any  of  the  vestals  that  had  courage 
enough  to  quit  their  condition.    As  for  those  who  broke  their 
vows  before  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  years,  and  were  guilty  of 
any  breach  of  chastity,  they  were  condemned  to  death  in  the 
following  manner: — They  were  buried  alive  in  a  deep  dungeon, 
which  was  dug  on  purpose  in  a  place  called  the  accursed  field.    They 
were  let  down  with  their  faces  covered,  as  being  unworthy  to  see 
the  light,  and  nothing  allowed  them  but  a  lighted  lamp,  a  little 
bread  and  water,  some  milk,  and  some  oiL    And  the  day  whereon 
they  were  thus  interred,  all  the  town  was  in  mourning,  the  shops 
shut  up,  and  nothing  to  be  seen  on  every  side  but  the  deepest 
melancholy.     Her  sacrilegious  accomplice  had  also  his  share  in 
the  punishment  as  he  had  in  the  crime,  for  he  was  whipped  to 
death.     As  the  most  essential  part  of  the  vestals*  duty  consisted 
in  their  maintaining  the  sacred  fire  day  and  night,  they  were  con- 
tinually upon  the  watch ;  but  if  any  of  them  were  so  negligent  as 
to  let  it  go  out   (which   was   reckoned   the   forerunner   of  some 
dreadful  calamity)  the  offender  was  chastised  very  rigorously,  for 
she  was  soourged  quite  naked  by  the  chief  priest  in  a  dark  place 
behind  a  curtain.    This  severity  was  the  reason  that  nobody  cared 
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the  Bepublic;  he,  therefore,  not  only  of^MMed  CasMi 
friends  by  all  the  reasons  he  was  master  ^f ,  but  disgni 
ing  his  private  resentment  under  the  mask  of  the  puU 


to  make  their  daaghters  yestals ;  on  the  contraiy,  eyeryone  wa^gH 
pretenoes  to  avoid  it,  whence  it  happened  that  th^  were  aCtf 
wards  obliged  to  take  them  by  force.    The  Emperors  sometisii 
recompensed  the  generosity  of  those  who  offered  their  daaghtei 
with  a  good  grace.    And  we  read  that  Tiberias,  after  the  desit 
of  Occia,  the  chief  vestal,  being  under  some  difficolties  atioji 
filling  up  her  place,  and  Fonteins  Agrippa  having  presented  hi 
daughter  (who,  neverthelees,  was  not  received),  rewarded  the  gOQ 
intention  of  that  Senator,  by  making  the  young  lady  a  pretsnt  o 
a  sum  amoonting  to  fifty  thousand  iivres.    It  is  to  be  observed 
that  it  was  not  every  girl  that  could  be  admitted  into  this  ordsi 
for  she  was  not  to  be  less  than  six  years  old,  nor  more  than  t«n 
she  was  to  have  no  defect  in  her  speech  or  limbs,  nor  subject  t 
any  disorder.      Her  parents  were  to  have  been  exempt  from 
state  of  servitude,  and  such  as  had  never  followed  any  low  ocou 
pation.     They  even  gave  the  preference  to  the  daughters  of  sue] 
women  as  had  been  but  once  married.    When  none  offered  then 
selves  voluntarily,  the  great  Pontiff  singled  out  twenty  girls,  whi 
drew  lots,  and  he  selected  her  on  whom  the  lot  fell.     She  wa 
carried  immediately  to  the  temple  of  Vesta,  shaved,  and  clad  ii 
the  proper  habit,  for  it  would  have  been  a  very  immodest  anc 
scandalous  thing  if  one  of  these  virgins  had  made  use  of  any  drea 
or  ornaments  that  were  not  suitable  to  the  sanctity  of  her  pro 
fession;   and  Titus  Livius  tells  us,  that  the  vestal  Miuucia  wa 
extremely  blamed  for  having  dressed  in  a  manner  not  conformaM« 
to  her  condition.     The  accusation  was  not  without  grounds,  ai 
the  event  proved;    for  soon  after,   Minucia  was  condemned  tc 
undergo  the  punishment  appointed  for  those  who  lost  their  vir- 
ginity.   The  vostals  had  a  right  to  several  privileges,  and   had 
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iotarest,  endeavoored  to  persuade  them  that  they  ought 
t^  be  so  far  from  interoeding  for  Cassar,  that  they  diould 
contribute  all  they  oonld  to  his  destruction,  since,  if  he 
were  suffered  to  live,  he  would,  some  time  or  other,  ruin 
the  party  of  the  nobility,  which  they  themselves  had 
defended  .with  so  much  zeal  and  courage.  Fortune,  how- 
ever, rescued  Caesar  from  the  hatred  of  Sulla.  The 
Dictator,  being  at  last  overcome  by  the  importunity  <^ 
those  whom  he  could  not  well  refuse,  was  obliged  to  pardon 
him ;  but,  to  show  them  how  imwillingly  he  complied  with 
tiieir  Miquest,  "  I  grant  you,"  says  he,  ''  what  you  ask,  but 
remember  that  more  than  one  Marius  is  concealed  in  the 
perscm  of  Caesar." 


TSTenaes  assigned  them  by  the  pablic.  When  they  walked 
abroad,  they  were  preceded  by  lioton,  like  the  magistrates;  and 
if  they  met  any  criminal  going  to  execution,  he  was  pardoned, 
provided  the  vestal  made  oath  that  her  meeting  him  was  mere 
chance,  and  that  there  was  no  design  in  it.  Their  persons  were 
sacred;  and  at  public  assemblies  they  were  entitled  to  the  chief 
places  In  short,  the  Romans  had  the  greatest  respect  for  them. 
They  reoonoiled  the  nobles  when  they  had  any  quarrel  among 
thesB,  and  nobody  durst  refuse  them  anything  they  asked,-  so 
much  were  they  esteemed.  This  was  the  reason  that  Cesar's 
friends,  in  order  to  obtain  his  pardon  from  Sulla,  had  reooune  to 
the  vestals.  Their  number  was  limited  to  six  by  King  Servius, 
bet  afterwards  they  were  increased  to  twenty. 

We  must  not  forget  to  take  notice  that,  if  the  holy  fire  happened 
to  go  out,  it  was  not  to  be  rekindled  but  by  lightning  or  the  rays 
ef  the  sun. 
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Gadsar  was  qasestor^  when  he  lost  his  wife  Gomel 
and,  as  he  loved  her  beyond  measure,  he  was  exoessivi 
afflicted  at  her  death.  He  gave  public  tokens  of  his  gi 
in  the  pompous  eulogy  which  he  pronounced  upon  tl 
oocasion  from  the  Tribunal  of  Harangues;'   and,  o 


^  The  office  of  quaestor  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  posts 
Rome,  and  was  reckoned   an   introdnction   into   affairs   of   1 
greatest  importance.    Nobody  could  enjoy  it  who  was  not  tweni 
seven  years  of  age.     At  the  beginning  there  were  bat  two  of  the 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  public  treasure  and  ensigns  of  wa 
but  Italy  having  been  all  made  tributary,  and  the  revenues  of  t 
Republic  being  considerably  increased,  six  more  were  added,  a 
Sulla  augmented  them  to  twenty;  but  Csesar  made  them  st 
more  numerous!     Of  all  these  qusBstors  no  more  than  two  resid 
i\t  Rome,  who  kept  registers  of  all  the  receipts  and  payments 
the  Republic,  and  the  rest  were*  sent  into  the  provinces  to  ke 
an  account  of  the  revenues  ordinary,  extraordinary,  and  casua 
as,  for  example,  the  spoils  taken  in  war,  or  at  the  surrender 
towns,  the  sale  of  prisoners,  and  other  like  occasions.     The  ei 
ployment  of  qunstor  became  more  honourable  under  the  Emperoi 
for  when  the  Prince  could  not,  or  would  not,  go  to  the  Senat 
he  sent  thither  his  orders  by  the  questors.    They  took  cognisan 
of  all  causes  relating  to  the  public  debts,  a  power  which  Ne 
deprived  them  of,  to  g^ve  it  to  the  intendant  or  commissary 
the  city.    The  Emperor  Claudius  added  several  new  honours 
this  employ ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  disgraced  it  by  renderii 
it  venal,  by  Dolabella*s  advice. 

*  Or,  *'  orators'  tribunal."  In  the  middle  of  the  square  oallt 
Forum  Romanum  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Fortune,  adorned  wii 
the  iron  and  copper  belonging  to  the  ships  of  Antium  which  we 
taken  by  the  Romans.  Of  the  beaks  of  those  ships  was  made 
sort  of  tribunal  or  pulpit  raised  very  high,  upon  which  the  mag 
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iaiiily,  he  had  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  lament  his 
loss,  for  Pompeia,  whom  he  married  soon  after,  caused  him 
&  great  deal  of  vexation. 

She  was  daughter  of  Pompeius  Rufus,  and  niece  to 
Sulla.  This  lady  was  young,  handsome,  lively,  and  of  so 
amorous  a  disposition,  that  she  did  not  value  herself  upon 
an  over-strict  fidehty  to  her  hushand,  whom  she  married, 
perhaps,  much  more  through  policy^  than  inclination. 
She    carried    her    complaisance    very   far   for      PubliuB 


Btrates  mounted  when  they  were  disposed  to  harangue  the  people. 
Round  this  tribunal  were  ranged  the  statues  of  many  great  men 
of  the  Republic.  It  was  also  from  this  place  that  funeral  orations 
were  pronounced  ;  and  it  was  there  that  Cicero  so  frequently 
thundered  out  his  eloquence.  It  was  afterwards  disgraced,  by 
fixing  upon  it  the  heads  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  Republic, 
llarius  caused  to  be  put  there  the  head  of  Mark  Antonj  the 
orator  '(who  formerly  had  adorned  it  with  triumphal  spoils).  He 
also  placed  young  Marius's  head  there ;  and  Mark  Antony  the 
triumvir  exposed  in  that  place  the  head  and  right  hand  of  Cicero. 

^  Sueton.  vit.  Jul.  Cam. 

^  Publius  Clodius  was  descended  from  the  noble  houto  of  the 
Clodians,  who  always  maintained  the  interests  of  the  Senate  and 
patricians  against  the  people ;  and  Clodius,  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking,  was  the  first  of  his  name  that  took  part  with  the  people 
against  the  Senate.  He  caused  himself  to  be  adopted  by  a 
plebeian,  that  he  might  be  capable  of  being  chosen  Tribune  of 
the  people;  and  we  shall  see  what  use  he  made  of  the  authority 
which  that  employment  furnished  him  with.  Clodius*8  wife  was 
named  Fulvia,  by  whom  he  had  his  daughter  Clodia,  who  i^ej> 
married  to  Augustus,  and  divorced  soon  after. 
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ClodiuB.  This  person  was  of  an  illustrious  family,  whose 
antiquity  surpassed  that  of  Borne  itself.  He^  was  then 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  very  handsome  in  his  person,  and 
possessed  of  vast  riches,  which  he  did. not  always  make 
the  best  use  of.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  very  agreeable 
wit,  and  a  cheerful  humour,  always  disposed  to  mirth  and 
pleasure;  but  he  was  rash  in  his  enterprises,  irregular  in 
his  desires,  furious  in  his  hatred,  impudent  in  his  manners, 
neither  respecting  laws  nor  magistrates;  showing  in  his 
countenance  that  air  of  assurance  which  independence  is 
apt  to  give ;  inclined  to  the  most  infamous  actions,  witness 
his  abominations  with  his  own  sisters;  in  short,  ready  to 
hazard  everything  to  gratify  those  appetites  which  are 
generally  the  unfortunate  attendants  of  giddy  youth,  and 
in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  the  bad  example  of  many 
of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  Bome,  now  grown  weary 
of  being  virtuous. 

Clodius,  being  the  person  I  have  described  him,  in- 
sinuated himself  into  the  good  graces  of  Cassar's  wife,  and 
presently  discovered  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  her. 
Aurelia,  Caesar's  mother,'  a  lady  of  great  penetra- 
tion, and  of  the  strictest  virtue,  was  not  the  last  that 
peroeived  it.     She  therefore  narrowly  watched  the  oonduc^t 

^  Plutar.  vit.  Cibb.  vit.  Gioer. 

^  Plutar.  vit.  CaDS.  and  in  Regnm  Apophthe^nL 
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of  her  daughter-in-law,  whose  behaviour  seemed  very 
raspidous :  AureHa  was  an  Argus  not  easily  to  be  lulled 
asleep. 

Clodius  put  in  practice  all  his  cunning  and  stratagems 
to  see  Cesar's  wife,  but  to  no  purpose;  for  Pompeia 
could  not  move  a  step  without  being  guarded  by  her 
mother-in-law.  Wherever  she  went,  she  was  still  acc(»n- 
panied  by  Ihis  severe  spy,  who  saw  into  her  very  thoughts, 
and  watched  her  so  closely,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  steal  one  favourable  glance. 

Aurelia  was,  however,  imposed  upon  at  last  by  the  two 
lovers,  in  spite  of  all  her  vigilance.  Love  took  a  pleasure 
in  deceiving  her,  by  inspiring  Clodius  with  a  secret  way 
of  seeing  his  mistress.  Every  year  a  solemn  sacrifice  was 
performed  at  Bome  in  honour  of  the  Good  Goddess^  in 


1  The  Good  Goddess  had  many  names,  bat  Fauna  was  the  tme 
one.  She  was  the  wife  of  one  Faonns,  and  was  so  prudent, 
Modest,  and  chaste,  that  it  is  reported  no  man  but  her  husband 
so  much  as  knew  her  name,  and  that  none  else  had  ever  seen  her 
Uce.  A  misfortune  that  happened  to  this  rare  woman  occasioned 
her  being  made  a  goddess.  Her  husband  being  one  day  absent, 
die  found,  by  chance,  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  she  tasted,  and 
finding  it  good,  made  so  free  of  it  as  to  be  drunk,  being  quite 
ignormnt  of  its  nature,  and  never  having  met  with  it  before. 
Fannns  happened  to  come  in  just  then,  and  finding  her  in  this 
condition,  in  the  heat  of  his  passion  seised  some  twigs  of  myrtle, 
el  which  be  made  a  whip,  and  gave  her  so  many  strokes  that  she 
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one  of  the  consuls'  houses,  and,  in  their  absence,  in  one 
of  the  prflBtors.^  Amongst  other  very  odd  ceremonies 
essentially  necessary  upon  this   occasion,  that  of  never 


died  of  it.  This  cmel  correction  was  followed  by  a  bitter  repent- 
ance ;  he  was  ashamed  of  this  violence,  and  the  merit  of  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  treated  with  so  much  injustice  and  inhumanity, 
greatly  added  to  his  grief.  The  evil  being  however  past  remedy, 
and  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  restore  her  to  life,  he  was  re- 
solved to  make  her  a  goddess  by  procuring  her  inmiortality. 

'  After  the  Kings  of  Rome  were  banished,  two  consuls  were 
created,  who  had  the  administration  of  affairs.  But  when  it 
happened  that  the  consuls  were  obUged  to  quit  the  town  to  com- 
mand the  armies,  they  created  a  pretor  to  administer  justice  in 
Rome,  and  he  was  to  supply  the  place  of  the  consuls,  for  when 
they  were  absent,  his  power  was  very  considerable;  he  had  then 
authority  to  assemble  the  Senate,  in  which  he  presided;  to 
abolish  some  laws,  and  to  make  new  ones.  It  was  also  at  his 
house  that  the  sacrifice  to  the  Qood  Gk)ddess  was  celebrated.  In 
short,  all  the  power  of  the  consuls  was  then  vested  in  him.  At 
first  the  praetor  was  chosen  out  of  the  order  of  patricians,  but 
afterwards  the  plebeians  were  also  admitted  to  that  office.  And 
because  one  pretor  was  not  sufficient  for  the  town,  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  strangers  who  flocked  thither  upon  business, 
they  created  another,  whose  duty  it  was  to  dispatch  the  affairs  of 
these  strangers,  called  Pretor  Peregrinus.  Afterwards  they  were 
increased  to  six ;  two  of  whom  were  to  decide  the  differences  and 
disputes  of  private  persons,  and  the  others  took  cognisance  of  such 
crimes  as  were  of  a  public  nature.  At  last  all  the  provinces  being 
become  tributary,  and  fallen  under  the  yoke  and  government  of  the 
Romans,  other  protors  were  ordained .  and  sent  into  the  provinces. 
Th^  had  a  right  to  wear  the  robe  called  Prsatexta,  and  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  lictors,  and  even  to  conunand  the  troops  that  were  in 
their    respective    provinces.       The    town    protor  lodged  in  the 
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celebrating  them  but  bj  night  was  most  scrupulously 
observedy  and  no  man  whatsoever  was  to  be  admitted,  not 
flfven  the  consul  or  praetor  at  whose  house  thej  were 
soilenmized.  The  wife  or  mother  of  the  consul  or  praetor 
presided^  and  wos  assisted  by  the  vestal  virgins.  Nothing 
could  gain  admittance  that  had  the  least  appearance  of  the 
male  sex.  The  ladies  took  so  much  care  to  be  exempt 
from  all  suspicion  of  gallantry,'  that  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  have  so  much  as  a  sprig  of  myrtle  in  their 
nosegays,  because  that  shrub  was  dedicated  to  Venus. 

In  spite  of  the  danger  the  transgression  of  these  laws  was 
attended  with,  and  against  which  nobody  till  then  had 
ever  dared  to  offend,  Clodius,  hurried  on  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  headstrong,  unthinking  youth,  was 
incapable  ci  making  reflections;  and,  therefore,  without 
the  least  scruple,  he  resolved  to  profane  these  solemnities, 
and  lay  hold  on  that  opportunity  of  seeing  Caesar's  wife. 
The  sacrifice  was  to  be  celebrated  that  year  at  her  house. 


paUce  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Eangs.  His  tribunal  was 
called  the  Pretoriom,  and  from  thence  came  the  name  of  the 
guards  called  the  Praetorian  Cohorts,  because  they  were  appointed 
to  attend  the  prstor,  and  waited  upon  him  in  the  hall  of  justice 
during  his  stay  there.  The  pretors  were  not  to  be  absent  from 
Borne  above  ten  days.  When  the  pretor  condemned  any  person  to 
death,  he  quitted  his  purple  robe  and  appeared  in  deep  mourning. 
^  Plutar.  Qu»8t.  Her.  Rom. 
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and  that  night  was  intended  to  be  for  her  a  night  of 
triumph ;  she  was  to  appear  in  the  assembly  with  aU  her 
graces  and  charms.  Much  would  have  been  wanting  to 
her  satisfaction,  if  her  lover  was  not  to  have  seen  het 
in  her  beauty,  and  Glodius  could  never  have  survived  the 
grief  of  such  a  disappointment. 

They  agreed,  then,  to  see  each  other  in  the  v^ry  place 
of  the  sacrifice,  without  troubling  themselves  about  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed,  nor  the  difficulfieB 
that  lay  in  their  way.     The  enterprise  was  hazardous,  but 

love  is  more  than  ever  desirous  to  triumph  upon  such 
occasions;  so  the  design  was  thus  concerted.  It  was 
determined  that  Clodius  should  be  dressed  in  woman's 
clothes,  that  he  should  enter  Caesar's  house  in  the  crowd, 
and  that  Abra,  one  of  Pompeia's  women  who  was  in  the 
secret,  should  introduce  the  disguised  lover  into  her 
chamber,  where  Pompeia  was  to  meet  him.  This  gM 
was  mistress  of  aU  the  address  that  was  necessary  to  ccm- 
duct  an  intrigue,  and  Clodius  had  made  her  entirely 
his  friend.  He  knew  that  in  affairs  of  gallantry,  it  was 
jtiipossible  not  to  have  some  confidant,  and  a  chambermaid 
has  a  natural  right  to  a  trust  of  that  nature. 

These  measures  being  taken,  and  the  hour  of  saorifioe 
come,  Clodius,  without  fear  or  foresight,  gives  himself  up 
to  his  fortune;  takes  a  woman's  habit,  and,  being  young. 
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his  oonntenanoe  did  not  betray  him ;  he  joins  those  whp 
vera  going  into  GsBSftr's  house,  and,  being  favoured  by  the 
iJArknflga  of  the  night  and  his  disguise,  goes  in  with  them 
to  asist  at  the  sacrifioe.  Abra  took  care  to  be  punctually 
at  the  door  to  receiye  him,  and,  having  very  cunningly 
conducted  him  into  her  chamber,  ran  to  give  Pompeia 
notice  that  her  lover  waited  for  her. 

Time,  which  seems  very  tedious  upon  these  occasions, 
appeared  much  so  to  Clodius,  and  the  more  so,  since 
Abra  (by  some  of  those  unlucky  accidents  which  often 
happen  in  adventures  of  this  kind)  was  employed  about 
other  matters  (probably  by  order  of  Aurelia),  and  could 
not,  for  a  long  time,  carry  an  answer  to  the  metamorphosed 
lovor,  who  was  all  this  while  very  uneasy,  and,  being 
naturally  of  a  restless  temper,  was  extremely  fretted  by 
these  delays,  which  he  accounted  for  by  a  thousand  reasons, 
without  hitting  upon  the  true  one;  and,  his  uneasiness 
increasing  every  moment,  he  foolishly  quitted  the  chamber, 
and  wandered  about  the  house.  This  impatience  quite 
spoiled  all  the  measures  he  had  settled  with  Pompeia; 
for,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  affecting  to  hide  his  face 
by  avoiding  the  light  and  the  company,  he  gave  room  for 
suspicion.  A  servant  maid  of  the  house,  taking  V>iTn  for  a 
woman,  asked  him  who  he  was  and  what  he  looked 
for?       This    abrupt    question    disconcerted    him;     ho 
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seemed  in  confusion,  but  at  last  answered  that  lie 
wanted  Abra.  The  concern  he  showed,  together  with  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  which  did  not  agree  with  his  dress, 
discovered  the  mystery;  the  maid  found  out  the  cheat, 
and  began  t^  cry  out  as  loud  as  she  could,  that  there  was 

in  the  house  a  man  in  woman's  clothes. 

This  uproar  ruined  the  two  lovers  and  their  schemes, 
and  struck  all  the  assembly  with  astonishment.  The  lady 
rambled  about  the  house  without  knowing  whither,  and 
had  trouble  enough  to  find  Clodius,  whom  she  hid  again 
in  the  same  chamber,  after  rating  him  severely  for  his 
imprudence.  This  unfortunate  accident,  which  was  enough 
to  put  to  a  nonplus  the  greatest  presence  of  mind  and 
quickest  invention,  embarrassed  her  beyond  description. 
In  the  meantime,  the  sacrifice  and  all  the  ceremonies  are 
interrupted,  Aurelia  commands  all  the  doors  to  be  shut 
and  lighted  torches  to  be  brought,  and,  after  a  diligent 
search  in  every  comer,  finds  Clodius  in  the  confidant's 
chamber,  and  turns  him  out. 

This  scandalous  affair  happening  among  a  company  of 
women,  it  cannot  be  supposed  it  could  remain  a  secret. 

The  ladies  longed  to  be  at  home  to  commimicate  it  to 
their  husbands,  and,  conseqiiently,  it  was  all  over  the 
town  the  next  morning.  Pompeia  and  Clodius  became 
the  subjects  of  all  the  conversation;    and  nothing  was 
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spoken  of  but  this  rash  undertaking.  Caesar,  being 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  Clodius  did  not  proceed  in  this 
affair  unknown  to  Pompeia,  put  her  away. 

One  of  the  tribunes/  in  the  meantime,  takes  cognisance 
of  this  sacrilegious  affair,  and  Clodius  is  cited  to  his  trial ; 
but,  finding  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  deny 


^  The  people  being  quite  wearied  oat  with  the  tyranny  of  usurers 
and  the  oppresaions  they  suffered  under  the  great  men  of  Rome, 
retired  into  one  quarter  of  the  town  and  mutinied.  Agrippa,  a 
moet  prudent  and  much  esteemed  senator,  was  deputed  to  quell 
this  sedition,  and  knew  so  well  how  to  manage  them,  that  he  was 
so  lucky  as  to  suooeed  upon  certain  conditions,  the  principal  of 
which  was,  that  the  people  should  have  their  own  magistrates, 
that  they  should  be  chosen  from  their  own  community,  and  that 
their  persons  should  be  safe  and  inviolable.  They  were  called 
Tribunes  of  the  People.  At  first  only  two  were  created,  but 
afterwards  they  were  increased  to  twenty,  and  were  designed,  at 
the  begrinning,  only  to  defend  the  people  against  the  power  of  the 
nobility,  but  in  time  became  so  formidable  as  to  counterbalance 
the  authority  of  the  consuls;  for  the  tribunes  had  a  right  to 
convoke  the  people  as  often  as  they  thought  proper,  without  inter- 
ruption from  any  person  whatsoever.  They  had  power  to  estab- 
lish laws  which  should  bind  the  three  orders,  and  took 
under  their  protection  all  such  as  had  recourse  to  them,  and  by 
those  means  sheltered  them  against  the  proceedings  of  all  other 
magistrates,  excepting  the  dictator.  They  had  also  a  right  to 
oppose  the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  which  they  examined  into.  They 
could  even  imprison  the  consuls ;  for  as  their  persons  were  in  a 
manner  sacred,  nobody  had  courage  enough  to  oppose  them.  Sulla 
indeed  lessened  their  power  considerably,  and  the  Emperors  after- 
wards abolished  entirely  this  dignity,  as  being  opposite  to  the 
tyranny  they  assumed. 
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the  whole  charge,  he  protested  that  he  was  falsely  aocused^ 
and  that  he  was  absent  from  Rome  the  night  of  this 
sacrifice,  which  he  offered  to  prove.  The  examination  was 
not  favourable  to  him.  A  great  many  witnesses  deposed 
against  him,  and,  among  the  rest,  Cicero  declared  that 
Clodius  had  consulted  him  at  Rome  that  very  day.^  This 
evidence  was  of  so  much  weight  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
doubt,  and  amounted  to  a  demonstration,  in  a  place 
where  the  honesty  and  uprightness  of  Cicero  were  held 
in  the  highest  veneration.' 


^  Valer.  Max.  lib.  8.  o.  5. 

*  It  is  well  known  that  Cicero  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that 
ever  Rome  produced.  His  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
Gicer  or  vetch,  because  the  first  man  that  gave  some  reputation 
to  the  family  had  on  his  nose  a  wart  that  resembled  a  pea. 
Cicero,  however,  would  never  change  his  name;  and  when  his 
friends  attempted  to  persuade  him  to  it,  he  answered,  that  he 
would  make  his  name  so  famous  that  few  should  surpass  it.  His 
merit  raised  him  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Republic,  of  whose 
liberties  he  was  always  a  most  generous  and  zealous  defender.  He 
discovered  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  caused  the  authors  and 
accomplices  to  be  punished  as  they  deserved,  which  procured  him 
the  love  and  esteem  of  all  the  Romans.  Cicero  was  the  greatest 
orator  that  ever  was  bom ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  his  con- 
clusions were  a  sort  of  law  to  the  Senate.  He  had  frequent 
quarrels  with  Clodius  and  Mark  Antony.  It  is  reported  that  he 
was  one  of  those  who  conspired  against  Julius  Cesar,  and  that 
Brutus,  after  that  prince  had  been  assassinated  in  the  Senate 
House,  looking   about   for  Cicero,  showed  him  his   sword   yet 
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Clodios  little  expected  that  Cicero,  upon  whom  he  had 
eonferred  great  obligations,  would  have  appeared  against 
him ;  he  had  sheltered  and  protected  Cicero  from  Catiline's 


■moking  with  the  blood  of  Gaasar,  and  cried  oat  to  him,  that  Borne 
had  at  last  recoyered  its  liberty.  Cicero  was  reproached  with 
being  of  a  yery  timid  and  cowardly  disposition.  He  had  also  a 
large  share  of  yanity,  and  neyer  spoke  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with- 
out nmning  into  praises  of  himself,  and  patting  the  Senate  in 
mind  of  the  pablic  services  he  had  done.  He  married  Terentia,  by 
whom  he  had  a  daofrhter,  ivho  was  married  to  Piso,  and  afterwards 
to  Lentolns;  also  another  who  sarvived  him,  and  a  son  called 
Marcos  Cicero.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  he  put  away 
Terentia,  because  he  imagined  she  despised  him,  and  that  daring 
his  absence  she  had  dissipated  his  substance  and  contracted  debts. 
But  when  he  married  a  young  girl  soon  after,  whom  he  was  much 
in  loye  with,  people  were  apt  to  attribute  that  divorce  to  other 
reasons.  He  also  put  away  his  second  wife,  after  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  who  died  in  child-bed,  because  be  fancied 
she  rejoiced  at  his  loss,  which  was  very  great,  for  he  loved  her 
with  the  utmost  tenderness.  Terentia  lived  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  years.  It  is  said  that  Cicero's  mother  at  his  birth  felt 
no  paixL  He  was  called  Marcus  Tuilius  Oicero.  In  the  beginning* 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  tomb  was  discovered  in  the  high-road 
near  Terracina,  which  was  called  by  the  Bomans  Via  Appia, 
and  in  it  was  found  the  body  of  a  young  girl  swimming  in  a  certain 
unknown  liquor.  The  corpse  had  fair  hair  turned  up  with  a  gold 
buckle,  and  as  fresh  as  if  alive.  At  the  feet  of  the  body  was  a 
lamp  burning,  which  went  out  as  soon  as  the  air  came  to  it.  By 
the  inscriptions  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  buried  in  that  place 
fifteen  hundred  years,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  tbe  body  of  Tullia, 
Cicero*8  daughter.  It  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  exposed  in  the 
Capitol,  where  gpreat  crowds  of  people  came  to  view  it;   but  as 
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resentonent,  who,  many  a  time,  would  have  attompted  to 
kill  him,  if  Clodius  had  not  perpetually  stood  between  him 
and  danger,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  see  his  friend 
insulted.  So  considerable  a  piece  of  service  added  to  the 
intimate  friendship  that  had  always  subsisted  between 
them  was  the  reason  that  Clodius  could  never  forgive  this 
deposition  of  Cicero,  which  he  thought  the  highest  ingrati- 
tude, and  felt  ever  after  an  implacable  hatred  of  him.' 


the  crednloos  multitude  would  needs  have  it  to  be  the  body  of  a 
•aint,  because  it  was  not  corrupted,  the  Pope  ordered  it  to  be 
thrown  by  night  into  the  Tiber. 

^  Clodius  being  full  of  resentment  against  Cicero,  got  himself 
ohoeen  tribune  of  the  people,  on  purpose  to  be  revenged.  In 
fact,  he  banished  him  from  the  city,  set  his  country  house  on  fire  as 
well  as  that  which  he  had  at  Borne,  caused  all  his  goods  to  be  sold 
by  auction,  and  vexed  him  by  all  possible  means.  Cicero  retired 
to  Dyrrachium,  whose  inhabitants  received  him  with  the  utmost 
respect,  and  he  stayed  there  till  Milo,  who  was  chosen  tribune,  re- 
called him,  and  openly  espoused  his  interests,  by  declaring  himself 
for  Oicero  against  Oiodius;  for  Milo,  who  was  a  man  of  spirit 
and  great  quality,  despised  a  person  that  could  with  so  much 
spite  and  cruelty  persecute  the  most  zealous  and  faithful  citizen 
of  Rome.  This  occasioned  a  falling  out  between  Oiodius  and 
Milo,  which  came  to  the  gpreatest  degree  of  hatred,  and  from  that 
time  they  sought  for  nothing  but  opportunities  of  plaguing  each 
other.  Clodius  was  the  first  that  declared  war;  for  perceiving 
that  Milo  strove  for  the  consulship,  he  did  all  he  could  to  oppose 
him,  and  to  that  purpose  assisted  Scipio  and  Hypsasus,  the  other 
competitors.  The  two  parties  were  extremely  irritated,  and  almost 
came  to  blows.       During  this  dispute,  Clodius,  returning  from 
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It  is  certain  that  Cicero  was  more  to  be  ptied  than 
blamecL  He  did  not  give  his  evidence  willingly,  nor 
appear  against  Clodius  till  he  was  compelled  to  it  by  an 
anthority  more  to  be  feared  than  the  tribune.  Terentia, 
his  wife,  a  most  obstinate  and  furious  woman,  obliged  him 
to  act  thus.  She  was  provoked  against  Clodius,  because 
his  sister  Claudia  had  attempted  to  steal  from  her  her 
husband's  affections.  This  lady,  being  very  beautiful,  was 
much  taken  with  the  merit  of  Cicero  (who  had  exalted 
himself  to  the  consulship  through  all  the  degrees  of 
honour,  and  was  in  the  highest  esteem  at  Bome),  and 
would  have  been  very  well  pleased  to  have  married  him. 
As  this  could  not  be  brought  about  but  by  Cicero  divorc- 


Arida,  met  MUo  on  the  Appian  Way  as  he  was  going:  to  LanayiuzB. 
Their  senrants  began  the  fray,  and  the  masters  at  last  engaged 
with  great  fory,  till  Glodins  was  killed.  The  accident  put  all  the 
town  in  an  uproar ;  and  the  Senate,  to  prevent  greater  disorders, 
created  Pompey  consul,  and  ordered  him  to  enquire  into  the 
murder.  Pompey  named  commissaries  out  of  every  order  of  the 
town;  and  Milo  recommended  his  cause  to  Cicero,  whom  he 
prayed  to  defend  him.  The  orator,  who  was  under  great  obligatioDS 
to  Milo,  exerted  the  whole  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  composed 
that  admirable  speech  (Orat.  pro  Milone)  which  anybody  that 
pleases  may  see ;  but  his  manner  of  uttering  it  was  not  of  a  piece 
with  the  composition;  for  Pompey  having  posted  some  soldiers 
about  the  place  to  prevent  disorders,  Cicero  was  intimidated  so 
much,  that  in  pleading,  he  did  not  pronounce  half  the  excellent 
things  he  had  prepared,  so  that  Milo  was  condemned  to  a  severe 
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ing  his  wife,  Claudia  secretly  employed  one  named  Tnllus  in 
the  affair,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  who  visited  him 
every  day,  and  who  was  very  familiar  with  Clodius,  to 
whose  house  he  had  also  free  access. 

As  soon  as  Terentia  had  discovered  this  secret  negotia- 
tion,  she  became  furiously  jealous,  which  made  her  the 
scourge  of  her  family.  As  she  was  not  a  woman  to 
swallow  her  grief  silently,  she  made  an  uproar  that  would 
have  wearied  out  the  patience  of  a  Stoic.  Never  were 
Cicero's  virtue  and  philosophy  put  to  so  severe  a  trial; 
his  wife  made  the  house  ring  again  with  her  continual  brawl- 
ing, and,  as  Claudia  wab  out  of  her  reach,  she  discharged  her 
rage  upon  everybody  about  her.  She  desired  nothing 
so  much  as  an  opportunity  of  showing  her  hatred,  and 
greedily  seized  that  which  this  aff^air  of  Clodius  furnished 
her  with;  so,  making  use  of  the  absolute  authority  she 
had  assimied  over  her  husband,  she  forced  him  to  depose 
against  the  brotier  of  her  rival.  No  doubt  but  it  was 
oommittinc;  a  gre^t  violence  upon  him,  who  was  very 
sensible  of  the  favours  he  had  received  from  Clodius,  but 


banishment  to  Marseilles.  It  is  reported,  that  reading  one  day  the 
oration  of  Cicero  which  was  composed  for  that  occasion,  he  said, 
that  if  Gioero  had  spoken  it  as  it  was  written,  Milo  would  not  then 
be  employed  in  catching  oysters  at  Marseilles. 
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obey  he  must,  and  esteemed  himself  happy  enough  to 
make  peace  in  his  family  upon  those  terms. 

Cicero,  however,  was  not  the  only  person  that  accused 
Clodius;  for  people  of  all  sorts  witnessed  against  hiiti, 
and  charged  him  with  numerous  crimes;  even  LucuUus, 
Ids  brother-in-la  .7,  produced  a  servant-maid,  who  deposed 
that  Clodius,  by  a  horrible  incest,  had  rendered  his  sister 
unfaithful  to  her  husband.' 

It  is  certain  that  nobody  thought  him  innocent,  and  he 
never  would  have  been  acquitted,  if  the  severity  of  the 
laws  had  been  put  in  force ;  but  Ids  high  birth  and  great 
connections,  which  took  in  all  the  nobility  of  Borne,  together 
with  the  protection  of  the  people,  who  imanimously  de- 
clared for  him,  outweighed  his  crime. 

Thus  did  favour  take  the  place  of  justice,  and  he 
escaped  the  punishment  he  deserved,  how  glaring  soever 
his  fault   was. 

It  is  true  that  the  Senate,  to  save  appearances,  had 
Tecourse  to  expedients.'    The  majority  of  the  judges  gave 

1  Clodius  had  three  sisters  whom  he  brutally  abosed ;  the  eldest, 
called  Terentia,  was  married  to  Marcius  Rex,  and  Claudia,  the 
•econd,  to  Metellus  Celer.  8he  was  called  in  derision  Quadrant- 
aria  ;  for,  not  beinj?  reckoned  very  cruel,  she  had  been  played  a 
■curry  trick  by  her  lover,  who  instead  of  money  which  he  had 
promised  her,  sent  her  a  purse  full  of  Quadrantes,  a  sort  of  small 
coin  of  base  metal.    The  youngest  was  wife  to  Lucullus. 

«  Plntar.  ViU  Ciesar.  Vita  Cioer. 
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their  opinion  in  a  confused  sort  of  manner;  and  i 
sentence  was  coached  in  such  nnintelligible  teimsy  that  th 
were  forced  to  explain  it  by  another;  which  affect 
obscurity  brought  him  off. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  affair  wi 
that  whilst  Caesar's  friends  were  extremely  lealoas  for  1: 
honour,  he  himself  was  quite  indifferent.    He  was  t 
well  acquainted  with  his  wife's  gallantries  to  imagine  tfau 
this  was  the  first  instance  <d  her  transgresssion.     He  hi 
taken  some  pains  to  examine  into  the  matter,  and  probab 
found  out  more  than  he  had  a  mind  to  know.     He  wa 
however,  cited  to  be  heard,  but  did  not  think  proper  \ 
complain  much.    So  unseasonable  a  tranquillity  surprise 
everybody.     He  was  interrogated  as  to  his  wife's  adulter 
but  answered  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it.     He  had  indee 
put  her  away,  which  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  he 
guilt;   but,  being  asked  why  he  did  so,,  answered  the 
Caesar's  wife  ought  to  be  exempt,  not  only  from  crimi 
but  from  suspicion. 

He  met  with  one  of  that  character  in  Calpumia,  Piso' 
daughter.*  As  Caasar  was  already  grown  very  powerful 
he  destined  his  new  father-in-law  to  succeed  him  in  th 


^  See  note  on  p.  34. 
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oonsolship,  that  sublime  'dignity  which  was  then  so  much 
sought  after.' 

Cato,  that  severe  censnrer  of  all  those  that  had  more 
than  ordinary  ambition,  could  not  see  with  patience  this 
sort  of  traffic,  but  openly  declaimed  against  such  an  en- 
croachment on  the  public  Hberty,  and  said  it  was  a  shame 


^  After  the  RoinaDS  had  shaken  off  Tarquin^s  yoke,  they  created 
other  ma$ristrate8,  to  whose  hands  the  goyemment  of  the  Be- 
pahlic  was  intrusted.  They  were  called  consols,  from  the  Latm 
word  oonsolere,  which  signifies  to  take  care  of  anything,  to  the 
end  that  their  name  might  continually  put  them  in  mind  of  their 
duty.  There  were  but  two  of  them :  they  continued  a  year  in 
their  employ,  and  were  absolute  in  their  authority  as  long  as  it 
lasted.  They  could  not  obtain  it  till  they  were  forty-three  yean 
of  age.  The  consuls  were  chiefs  of  the  council.  They  had  a 
sovereign  command  in  the  town,  the  armies,  and  the  provinces. 
They  were  also  at  first  called  pnetors,  but  afterwards  another 
oflicer  was  created  and  distinguished  by  that  name,  the  consuls 
being  known  by  no  other  title  than  that  of  consul.  They  were 
always  chosen  in  the  field  of  Mars,  and  taken  from  among  the 
patricians,  till  tbe  Licinian  law,  which  ordained  that  one  of  them 
should  be  a  plebeian.  The  consuls  were  preceded  by  twelve  iictors, 
who  carried  bundles  of  rods  with  hatchets  tied  up  in  them,  to 
scourge  or  behead  upon  the  spot,  if  necessary.  The  chief  of  them 
was  called  the  great  consul,  and  the  other  was  his  partner  in  the 
consulship.  Nobody  was  superior  to  them,  for  their  power  was 
abeolute,  which  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  sufficiently  shows, 
vis.  "Begio  imperio  duo  sun  to,  iique  prseeundo,  judicando,  con- 
**snlendo,  Praetores,  judlces,  Oonsules  appellentnr;  militias  snm- 
**  mum  jus  habento  ;  nemini  parento ;  ollis  salus  Populi  Bomani 
enprema  lex  esto." 

>  Sueton.  vit.  Jnl.  Cass. 
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that  the  command  of  the  armies,  the  government  of  pr 
vinces,  and  the  principal  dignities  of  the  Bepublic  shoul 
be  prostituted  at  that  rate,  and  depend  upon  marriage 
This,  however,  was  the  last  fault  of  that  nature  that  Ceai 
was  guilty  of;  for  he  foimd,  in  Calpumia,  every  qualif 
that  could  deserve  his  esteem. 

She  was  of  an  illustrious  family,  descended  from  Num 
Pompilius,  second  King  of  Home.     Her  beauty  was  acoon 
panied  with  a  consummate  prudence,  penetrating  wit, 
degree  of  eloquence  that  did  not  yield  to  that  of  th 
greatest  orators,  and  a  true  Roman  generosity;  she  was,  ii 
short,  such  a  woman  as  Caesar's  wife  ought  to  be,  whc 
having  formed  the  vastest  and  most  audacious  project  tha 
the  mind  of  man  was  capable  of,  aspired  to  no  less  thaj 
the  conquest  of  the  world. 

In  ail  de<7rees  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  she  preserve! 
an  evenness   of  temper  that   notliing  could   alter;    for 

however  high  a  condition  Caasar  had  exalted  himself  tc 
by  his  victories  and  triumphs,  she  never  became  the  mon 
haughty  or  proud ;  every  day  of  her  life  was  the  same. 

It  certainly  was  a  rare  thing  to  meet  with  so  muob 
modesty  in  such  a  glorious  station;  and  was  the  mon 
commendable  in  Calpumia,  because  everything  seemec 
to  flatter  her  ambition  and  vanity.  Her  fortune  could  nol 
but  be  extraordinary,  since  it  was  the  same  with  Caesar's 
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viio,  from  a  plain  Roman  Senator,  was,  by  his  supericNr 
genius  and  prodigious  courage,  become  master  of  the 
Romans.  His  arms,  which  so  many  conquests  had 
rendered  terrible  to  all  the  world,  were  also  formidable  to 
Rome;  and  this  RepubHc,  so  jealous  of  her  liberty;  this 
Republic,  who  had  given  laws  to  so  many  nations,  and 
brought  so  many  people  under  the  yoke,  was  obliged  to 
suffer  that  of  one  of  her  own  citizens.  The  Senate,  that 
most  venerable  body,  master  of  all  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
became  a  slave  to  Caesar.  One  might  see  all  those 
great  men  of  which  it  was  composed  striving  to  outdo  each 
other  in  respect  and  submission,  and  decreeing  to  the 
tyrant  of  their  Hberties  the  most  pompous  and  most  sacred 
honours. 

They  styled  him  Father  of  his  Country,  made  him  per- 
petual Dictator,'  that  sovereign  dignity  which  Sulla,  with 


^  The  dictatorship  was  an  extraordinary  office,  which  the 
Romans  never  had  recourse  to,  bat  upon  the  most  pressing 
occasions,  and  when  the  Republic  was  threatened  with  some  im- 
minent danf^er,  Tae  dictator  was  chosen  by  the  consuls  ;  and  the 
election  was  never  made  but  by  night.  He  had  an  absolute  power 
of  life  and  death  over  the  citizens;  his  sentence  was  without 
appeal,  except  one  example  to  the  contrary,  which  Titus  Livius 
takes  notice  of,  where  we  read,  that  M.  Fabius  appealed  from  the 
jndjnnent  of  the  dictator  Papirius,  to  the  tribunes  of  the  peopla 
**Tribanos  Plebis  appello  et  provoco  ad  Populum."  The  dictator 
was  styled  the  master  of  the  people,  Magister  Populi.    All  the 
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all  his  poww  and  authority,  never  dared  to  keep  posses 
of,  because  it  aroused  odium  the  moment  any  pei 
attempted  to  do  so. 

Csesar  had  a  distinguished  place  in  the  Senate.  1 
caused  a  temple  to  be  erected  to  his  honour  before 
palace;  and  raised  a  superb  cupola  on  the  roof,  putting 
by  that,  on  a  level  with  the  temple  of  the  gods.*  Tj 
also  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  months'  of  the  yei 
placed  his  statue  among  those  of  the  gods,  and  can 


other  magistrates  were  subordinate  to  him;  his  commands  n 
respected  as  so  many  oracles,  and  the  consuls  themselves  n 
entirely  submissive  to  them.  He  was  preceded  by  twenty-f< 
lictozB,  and  was  bound  by  no  law.  He  named  whom  he  pleased 
g'eneral  of  the  horse  (Magrisber  Equitum),  who  wa^  an  officer  d< 
to  himself  in  command,  and  who  never  fought  but  on  foot.  1 
dictator's  commission  was  in  force  but  six  months,  as  they  woy 
not  give  so  exorbitant  a  power  for  a  longer  time,  for  fear  t 
person  in  whom  it  was  vested  should  thereby  make  himself  t 
tyrant  of  the  Republic. 

^  No  person  was  permitted  to  erect  a  dome  on  his  house,  whi 
was  an  honour  peculiar  to  the  sacred  temples. 

^  Romulus,  first  King  of  Rome,  made  the  year  consist  of  t 
months,  and  began  it  by  the  month  of  March,  so  called  after  t 
god  Mara,  whose  son  he  pretended  to  be.  Numa  Pompili* 
added  two  more,  but  the  year  still  began  by  the  month  of  Marc 
July  being  the  fifth  month,  they  called  it  Qninotilis,  till,  in  ord 
to  do  honour  to  Caosar,  they  changed  its  name  to  Julius,  as  th< 
afterwards  did  the  sixth  to  Augustus,  in  honour  of  that  Empero 

^  Suet.    Plutar.  vita  Jul.  Cass.    Florus.  lib  4.  a  2. 
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thttT  impious  and  sacrilegious  flattery  so  far  as  to  grant 
bim  immortafity,  even  during  his  life.^ 

Among  these  excessive  honours,  Calpumia  was  not  for- 
gotten, and  the  Senate,  so  liberal  towards  Csesar,  did  not 
show  themselves  niggardly  with  regard  to  her.  For, 
besides  those  conferred  upon  her  husband,  and  which, 


^  The  apotheosis,  or  conferring  divinity,  was  a  ceremony  ob- 
served among  the  Romans,  when  they  had  a  mind  to  place  an 
Emperor,  Empress,  hero,  or  any  other  illastriotis  person  in  the  ranka 
of  the  gods.     The  principal  things  to  be  obeerved  in  this  conse- 
cration were  these :  They  made  an  image  of  wax,  resembling  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  abont  to  grant  the  divinity ;  this  was 
placed  upon  a  bed  of  parade,  and  the  senators  and  other  persons 
of  distinction,  of  both  sexes,  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  it  for 
seven  dajs.    The  image  was  afterwards  carried  with  great  pomp 
into  the  Boman  Fomm,  where  the  praises  of  the  deceased  were  sung, 
and  from  thence  to  the  field  of  Mars  without  the  town,  where  tho 
eology  was  pronounced.    The  pontiffs  or  priests,  in  the  meantime, 
placed  the  image  on  the  second  step  of  the  funeral  pile,  which  was 
five  degrees  or  stories  high,  and  shaped  like  a  pyramid,  the  inside 
of  which  was  filled  with  small  dry  wood,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
perfumes.     At  last  the  Emperor,  assisted  by  the  consuls  and  other 
magistrates,  set  fire  to  it,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  kindled,  they  let 
fly  from  it  an  eagle,  if  the  person  was  a  man ;  and  if  the  woman,  a 
peacock.     The  bird,  frighted  by  the  flames,    flew    off,    and    the 
people  imagined  that  it  carried  away  with  it  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  among  the  gods.    After  the   ceremony   they   caused    a 
temple  to  be  built  in  honour  of  the  new  divinity.     At  first  this 
extraordinary  honour  was  not  easily  granted;  it  was  the  reward 
of  great  exploits  and  superior  merit,  and  never  conferred  till  after 
the  death  of  the  person ;  but  afterwards  flattery  came  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  it  was  given  to  living  pec  pie. 
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of  course,  reflected  back  upon  her,  they  invented  particular 
honours  for  her.  No  sort  of  praises  or  pompous  titlee 
were  omitted ;  for,  after  the  Senate  had,  by  a  most  servile 
complaisance,  granted  divinity  to  Caesar,  what  might  not 
his  wife  aspire  to? 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  which,  one  would  think, 
was  enough  to  corrupt  the  sentiments  of  any  person,  it 
made  no  impression  on  Calpumia.  Never  was  the  least 
symptom  of  pride  seen  in  her,  nor  did  her  elevatioa 
get  the  better  of  her  modesty.  No  difference  was  to  be 
seen  between  Calpumia,  wife  of  Caesar,  the  plain  sena- 
tor, and  of  Csssar,  master  of  the  world.  Her  manners  were 
alwayp  the  same ;  that  is,  they  were  always  courteous  and 
affable.  Her  goodness  and  sweetness  of  temper,  in  the 
most  elevated  station,  were  as  much  admired,  as  was 
afterwards  that  firmness  of  soul  which  she  showed  at  the 
imfortunate  death  of  her  husband. 

However  moderate  Caesar's  government  was^  (who 
piqued  himself  upon  his  clemency  and  g^ierosity),  it  yet 
became  insupportable  to  a  people  accustomed  to  Hberty> 
who  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  slaves,  having  never 
obeyed  any  laws  but  those  which  they  themselves  had 
made,  and  therefore  looked  upon  his  prodigious  power  and 

Plutar.  Saet.  vita  JoL  Gaes. 
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ale^aticxi  to  be,  not  so  much  the  reward  of  his  merit,  as  a 
mark  of  their  weakness  and  indolence.  The  Senate  was  com- 
posed €^  an  infinite  number  of  great  men,  several  of  whom 
had  commanded  Caesar,  and  coiild  not  bear  to  yield  to 
an  absolute  authority,  and  be  forced  to  obey  him  who,  but 
a  little  before,  had  been  obliged  to  execute  their  orders. 
They  could  not  bring  themselves  to  be  dependent  upon  a 
man  they  thou&^ht  no  way  superior  to  them,  but  by  an 
unlimited  ambition.  They  therefore  united,  and,  imder 
the  specious  name  of  defenders  of  the  public  liberty  (but 
rather  through  envy  and  private  resentment),  resolved  to 
shake  off  this  unsupportable  yoke,  and  put  a  speedy  con- 
clusion to  Caesar's  power,   together  with  his  life. 

It  was  in  ti^y  hearts  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  that  this 
treason  was  hatched;  they  gained  over  to  their  party  a 
great  many  of  the  most  illustrious  senators ;  and  waited 
only  for  an  oportunity  to  put  it  into  execution.  They 
pitched  upon  a  day  whereon  Caesar  was  to  assemble  the 
Senate,  in  order  to  propose  affairs  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. Calpumia  had  secret  foretelliogs  of  the  misfortune 
that  threatened  her.  She  dreamt  that  the  dome  (which,  by 
a  solemn  decree  of  the  Senate,  had  been  raised  on  the  top 
of  her  house)  fell  down,  and  that  Caesar  was  murdered  in 
her  arms.  This  frightful  dream  awakened  her,  and  scarce 
had  she  opened  her  eyes,  but  the  doors  of  her  chamber 
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flew  open  of  themselves,  with  a  great  noise,  which  exceed-    \ 
ingly  surprised  her,  little  superstitious  as  she  was.     Her    i 
affection  for  her  husband  made  her  apprehensive  that  this    . 
could  portend  no  less  than  some  dreadful  misfortune  to 
him;    and  her  alarms  redoubled  when  she   found  him 
obstinately  determined  to  go  to  the  Senate,  in  spite  of  aD 
these  presages,  which  gave  him  notice  of  the  impending 
[mischief  and  notwithstanding  all  the  warnings  he  had^ 
that  his  life  was  in  the  utmost  danger,  that  the  Ides  of 
March  would  be  productive  of  some  direful  event,  that 
that  very  day  would  be  fatal  to  him. 

Calpumia  added  to  her  prayers  and  tears  the  entreaties 
of  Caesar's  friends,  and  it  was  thought  all  this  made  some 
impression  on  the  Emperor,  for  he  seemed  to  hesitate 
whether  he  should  meet  the  Senate  that  day,  or  put  aS  to 
another  the  proposal  he  had  to  make  to  them  about 
carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Parthians.  Being  at  last 
resolved  not  to  go,  because,  besides  all  this,  he  was  not 
well,  he  was  sending  Mark  Antony  to  break  up  the 
assembly,  when  Dedmus  Brutus  came  in,  and  told  him 
that  the  Senate  waited  only  for  him,  and  that,  being  met 
by  his  order,  they  were  determined  to  honour  liim  with  the 
title  of  King  of  all  the  Provinces,  and  to  prevail  on  him 
to  wear  the  regal  ornaments;  that  it  would  argue  an  un- 
becoming weakness  to  mind  a  woman's  dreams,  and  that 
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it  would  be  too  haughty  a  behaviour  to  send  back  the 
aenalon  without  saluting  them,  and  returning  them 
thankSy  at  least,  for  their  good  intention. 

These  persuasions  determined  the  wavering  mind  of 
Caesar.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon;  and 
so  much  the  more  easily,  because  Brutus  lay  under  the 
greatest  obligations  to  him,  and  upon  him  he  thought  that 
he  might  safely  depend  He  went  then  to  the  Senate, 
accompanied  by  these  false  friends.  He  was  but  a  little 
distance  from  his  house,  when  a  slave  was  very  importu- 
nate to  speak  with  him ;  but,  not  b^ng  able  to  penetrate 
the  crowd  that  surrounded  him,  he  went  to  Calpumia,  and 
begged  her  to  keep  him  at  her  house,  till  the  Emperor 
returned,  having,  as  he  said,  matters  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  communicate. 

Another  man,  more  able,  or  more  fortunate,  than  the 
first,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and,  coming  up  to 
Csesar,  presented  him  a  memorial,  containing  the  whole 
secret  of  the  conspiracy,  entreating  him  to  read  it  imme- 
diately, because  he  woTild  find  in  it  affairs  oi  the  utmost 
consequence.  But  Cfiesar,  though  he  often  attempted  to 
look  into  it,  was  still  prevented  by  the  people,  who  talked  to 
him  about  other  matters. 

Thus  he,  being  destined  to  destruction,  entered  the 
Senate,  attended  by  those  who  did  not  conduct  him  thither 
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but  in  order  to  sacrifice  him  to  the  public  liberty  (which 
they  said  he  had  overthrown),  or,  rather,  to  their  own 
private  jealousy. 

It  was  certainly  a  great  misfortune  to  him  that  Mark 
Antony  did  not  go  into  the  Senate  with  the  rest,  for  he 
was  not  of  the  number  of  those  assassins,  but  on  the 
contrary,  very  much  attached  to  his  interest,  so  would 
certainly  have  defended  him.^  Brutus  had  foreseen  this, 
and,  therefore,  contrived  to  have  him  stopped  at  the  door, 
pretending  earnest  business,  though  in  reality  it  was  only 
to  give  the  conspirators  time  to  finish  what  they  were 
about,  and  the  artifice  succeeded. 

Caesar  was  scarce  sat  down,  when  the  conspirators  came 
about  him,  as  if  to  do  him  honour.  Cimber  began  to  lay 
hold  of  his  robe.  At  this  signal,  which  they  had  agreed 
upon,  Casca  gave  him  a  stab  with  his  poniard,  and  the 
rest  of  them  surrounded  him  with  their  swords  drawn. 

Caesar  defended  himself  for  some  time,  till,  taking  notice 
of  Brutus  amongst  his  enemies,  with  his  naked  sword, 
whom  he  had  always  assisted  to  the  utmost,  loaded  with 
benefits,  and  loved  above  all  men,  for  more  reasons  than 

1  Many  are  of  opinion  that  Mark  Antony  knew  of  the  whole  affair, 
which  they  say  Trebonins  imparted  to  him  as  they  went  together 
to  meet  Gsesar;  and  add  that  Mark  Antony,  though  he  refused 
to  be  one  of  the  conspirators,  yet  was  faithful  enough  to  them  not 
to  reveal  the  secret. 
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one  ;^  he  ihen  covered  himself  with  his  sword,  saying : 
"  What,  my  dear  Brutus,  art  thou  also  in  the  numher  of 
these  murderers  ?  "    Those  were  his  last  words,  after  which 
he  expired  in  the  Senate  House,  having  received  twenty- 
three  wounds. 

Thus,  as  an  historian  remarks,  he  who  had  filled  the 
world  with  the  blood  of  others,  filled  the  Senate  House 
with  his  own.' 

This  murder,  which  threw  all  the  town  into  confusion, 
filled  the  heart  of  Calpumia  with  inconsolable  grief.  She 
paid  to  the  memory  of  her  husband  that  tribute  of  tears 
and  affliction  which  she  owed  to  the  merit  of  so  great  a 
man ;  and,  not  content  with  that,  she  was  resolved  to  give 


^  Seryilia,  Bratus's  mother,  waa  the  most  beloved  of  all  Casar's 
mistresses.  He  made  her  a  present  of  a  pearl  that  cost  him  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  crowns;  there  was  nobody  at  Rome 
that  did  not  look  npon  Bmtus  as  the  fruits  of  their  amours,  and 
yet  he  made  no  scruple  to  conspire  against  CsBsar.  Some  there  are 
who  excuse  him  on  account  of  his  great  zeal  for  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  which  Cssar  had  encroached  upon ;  but  this  has  not 
been  able  to  justify  him  to  all  the  world.  And  the  author  of  the 
distich,  that  is  to  be  seen  under  a  bust  of  Brutus  in  the  great 
Duke's  Gallery  at  Florence,  did  not  approve  of  that  action.  This 
bust  is  the  workmanship  of  the  famous  Michael  Angelo,  who  did 
not  live  to  finish  it,  which  gave  occasion  to  a  poet  to  put  these 
two  verses: 

*'  Dum  Bruti  effigiem  sculptor  de  marmore  ducit, 

''In  mentem  sceleris  venit,  et  abstinuit." 
«  Florufl,  lib.  4.  c.  2. 
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public  marks  of  her  esteem  for  him,  in  making  his  funeral 
oration,  at  the  tribunal  of  harangues,  which  she  did  with 
an  eloquence  that  surprised  all  the  world.  She  did  not, 
indeed,  attempt  to  destroy  herself,  true  tenderness  and 
affection  not  requiring  such  violent  proceedings.  Her 
behaviour  was  not  like  that  of  a  woman  out  of  her  senses, 
but  her  sincere  love  and  esteem  were  none  the  less  con- 
spicuous. She  sufficiently  showed,  by  her  manner  of 
bewailing  him,  that  she  was  convinced  that  nothing  coidd 
«ver  make  her  amends  for  her  irreparable  loss.  She  said 
adieu  to  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  her  days  in  mourning  and  sorrow,  at  Mark  Antony's 
house,  with  wh^m  she  generously  divided  her  treasures, 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  revenge  the  death  of  her 
illustrious  spouse.* 


'  Calpnmia's  family  was  exceeding  noble  and  ancient.  Most 
people  reckon  Calpns,  son  of  Noma  Pompilius,  among  her  an- 
cestors.    Oyid  afiirms  it, 

" nam  quid  memorare  necesse  est, 

**  Ut  domns  a  Calpo  nomen  Calpnrnia  ducat." 

It  was  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  was  distin- 
guished with  the  glorious  name  of  Frugi,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  worthy  people.  As  for  the  surname  of  Piso,  it  was  common 
to  both.  Calpumius  Piso,  father  to  Galpumia,  was  consul  in  the 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-third  year  of  Home.  Galpumia  delivered 
np  to  Mark  Antony  all  Caisar's  papers  and  effects.  Ttiis  Calpumia 
is  different  from  a  Roman  lady  of  the  same  name,  who  once 
pleaded  her  cause  with  so  much  anger  and  fury  that  she  gave 
occasion  for  an  ediot  that  none  of  her  sex  should  ever  plead  after. 


Annas 


LIVIA 

WIFE    OF   AUGUSTUS. 


Of  an  the  Boman  EmpresseSy  Livia  may  be  said  to  ha^re 
done  the  greatest  honour  to  her  dignity,  and  to  have 
best  supported  the  character  of  it.  Augustus  onod  a 
considerable  part  of  his  glory  to  her,  and  not  onty  con* 
suited  her  in  the  most  important  and  difficult  affairs, 
but  generally  took  her  advice.'  She  was  the  daughter  of 
liivius  Drusus  Galidianus,  who,  being  of  the  number  of  the 
proscribed  persons  during  the  furious  proceedings  of  the 
Triumvirate,  joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,' 
and  killed  himself  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  that  he 
might  not  fedl  into  the  hands  of  Mark  Antony  and 
Augustus. 

Livia's  family  was,  without  contradiction,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  Rome,'  for  her  ancestral  stock  was  more 
ancient  than  Rome  itself,  and  there  are  none  that  have 
made  more  no:*^  in  history,  whether  we  consider  the 
great  men  it  has  produced,*  or  the  inclination  of  all  the 


^  Senec  de  Clemen,  lib.  1.  c.  9.  ^  Dio.  lib.  48.  VeL  Pater. 
Hist  Hb.  2.  sPlutar.  yit  PabUooL  *  Saeton.  vit.  Tiber, 
c  L  and  2. 
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Claudian  family  (Publius  excepted)  to  take  part  with 
the  people  against  the  Senate,  which  people  were  always 
treated  by  the  patricians^  with  haughtiness,  contempt,  and 
insolence. 

CaUdianns  was  descended  from  this  Claudian  family,  for 
it  was  only  by  adoption^  that  he  belonged  to  that  of  the 
Livians,  from  whence  he  took  the  name  of  Livius,  and  his 
daughter  that  of  Livia. 

To  her  high  quality,  Livia  joined'  a  beauty  which  sur- 
passed that  ci  all  the  other  ladies  in  Bome.  Her  mind 
was  vast,  elevated,  cultivated  with  a  prodigious  stock  ci 
learning,  and  capable  of  the  greatest  things.  She  dis- 
cerned justly,^  had  a  gaiety  of  temper  that  was  charming 
and  lively,  and  a  profound  penetration,  which,  in  the  most 

^  For  the  hotter  comprehending  what  is  meant  hy  patridans,  it 
must  he  ohserved  that  Romulus  singled  out  those  of  the  hest 
fashion  at  Rome,  and  separated  them  from  the  others.  As  they 
were  the  most  considerable  in  point  of  riches,  prudence,  and 
wisdom,  he  distinguished  them  with  the  venerable  name  of 
fathers,  and  the  rest  were  only  called  the  people.  The  posterity 
of  these  fathers  were  called  patricians;  and  Romulus  chose  one 
hundred  of  them,  whereof  he  formed  the  Senate.  From  among 
the  other  families,  patricians  as  well  as  plebeians,  he  took  three 
hundred  more,  of  which  he  composed  a  body  of  citizens  between 
the  patricians  and  the  people,  which  was  styled  the  order  of 
knights ;  so  that  every  Roman  was  either  a  senator,  a  knight,  or  a 
plebeian. 

a  Tadt.  Ann.  5  c.  1.         <  Veil.  Pater.  Histor.  lib.  2. 

^  Macrob.  lib.  2.  c.  1. 
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intricate  affairs,  gave  her  so  happy  a  facility  in  choosing 
the  best  method,  that,  afterwardsi^  Augustas  never  had 
any  serious  discourse  with  her  that  he  did  not  insert  in  his 
journal.     But  chen,  she  was  haughty,'  proud,  ambitious, 
and  had,  in  short,  that  disdainful  air  so  natural  to  the 
Claudian  fanuly.     She  had  not,  for  all  that,  a  forbidding 
way;  and,  though  she  prided  herself  upon  the  ancient 
severity  of  manners,  she  knew  how  to  soften  if  by  an 
affable  behaviour,  and  a  certain  Uberty  that  woidd  not 
have    been  permitted    to    the    women    of  Rome  at  the 
beginning. 

Such  was  Livia,  who  was  married  to  Tiberius  Claudius 
Nero  (also  of  the  Claudian  family),  a  man  of  extraordinary 
experience,  and  so  brave,  that  Julius  Caesar,  who  knew 
how  to  distinguish  true  merit,  honoured^  Tiberius  with 
the  pontificate;^  he  also  conmiitted  to  his  conduct  the 


^  Senec   de  Clement,   lib.  1.  c.  9.  ^  Stieton.   vit.   Ang. 

«  Tadt  Ann.  5.  c.  1.  *  VelL  Pater.  Hist.  lib.  2. 

B  The  pontificate  was  one  of  the  finest  employments  at  Rome. 
The  pontiffs  were  established  by  King  Noma  Pompilins  to  preside 
at  the  public  ceremonies;  they  took  cognisance  of  every- 
thing that  regarded  religrion  and  the  worship  of  the  gods,  as 
well  as  the  safety,  liberty,  and  fortune  of  the  citizens.  At  the 
beginning  of  their  institution  they  were  bnt  four,  and  were  taken 
oat  of  the  order  of  patricians.  Afterwards  four  others  were  added, 
and  chosen  from  among  the  knights ;  and  Sulla,  at  last,  increased 
the  number  to  fifteen,  which  body  was  called  the  College  of 
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oolonies  whioh  he  sent  to  Arelate,  Naibo/  and  other 
toifins  of  Oanl,  to  reward  the  important  services'  he  had 
done  the  Republic  Tdien  he  commanded  the  fleet  in  the 
war  of  Alexandria,  which  was  oonduded  by  the  important 
viaUscy  that  Caesar  gained,  and  to  which  Tiberius  Nero 
did  not  a  little  oontribute. 

This  marriage  was  soon  fruitful.  Livia  became  with 
child,  whioh  gave  her  a  joy  that  nothing  could  equal  but 
the  fear  she  was  in  of  not  having  a  son,  which  she  wished 
for  with  that  ardent  passicm  so  natural  to  young  married 
women.  There  was  nothing  which  she  did  not  do  to  be 
informed  whether  her  desires  should  be  accomplished. 
This  curiosity  was  pardonable  at  her  age;  and  it  is 
r^x>rted  that  she  took  it  in  her  head  to  have  an  egg  from 
under  a  sitting  hen,'  and  that  by  dint  of  holding  it  close 
in  her  hand,  or  in  her  bosom,  she  warmed  it  so  as  to  hatch 
it,  and  it  produced  a  chicken  with  a  remarkable  comb, 
which  she  looked  upon  as  ominous,  and  foretelling  a  son. 
The  event  answered  her  expectations.     She  was  delivered 


Pontiffii,  oTer  which  the  chief  presided,  and  was  styled  the 
sovereign  pontiff.  As  many  and  great  priyileges  were  annexed  to 
this  dignity,  great  pains  were  taken  to  obtain  it.  The  Emperors 
did  not  think  it  below  them  to  take  possession,  and  eyen  to  be 
prond  of  this  employment;  bnt  Theodosius  thought  proper  to 
abolish  it. 

^  Aries  and  Narbonne. 

«  Suet.  vit.  Tiber,  o.  4.        »  PUn.  lib.  10.  a  56.      Suet.  vit.  Tiber. 
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at  liberitis  Claudius  Nero,  who,  in  his  childhood,  was 
exposed  to  many  hardships  and  misfortunes.  As  this  part 
of  the  history  is  necessary  to  explain  that  of  Livia,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  be  as  particular  in  it  as  possible. 

After  Julius  Caesar  was  assassinated  in  fuU  Senate,  as 
we  have  related,  people  flattered  themselves  that  Bome^ 
would  find  the  end  of  her  slavery  in  the  death  of  her 
tyrant,  and  that  the  Republic  would  see  her  Hberty  spring 
up  again  after  the  destruction  of  her  oppressors.  But 
this  murder  proved,  on  the  contrary,  only  the  seed  of  end- 
less discords  acd  divisions,  and  the  occasion  of  the  most 
cruel  civil  wars.  Empires  have,  without  doubt,  their  fates 
and  periods,  as  well  as  men.  Borne  had  attained  her 
utmost  pitch  of  glory  and  grandeur;  and,  according  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  aU  human  affairs,  could  not  but  fall 
back  again  to  her  primitive  condition,  and  be  again  fet- 
tered with  tho?)  chains  which  she  imagined  she  had  so 
happily  shaken  off.  Mark  Antony  (general  of  the  army 
under  Julius  Csesar)  and  Octavius  Caesar,  Julius's  nephew 
and  adopted  son  (since  known  by  the  name  of  Augustus), 
were  both  resolved  to  revenge  his  death,  but  each  from 
different  motives  in  appearance,  though  tending  to  the 
same  end,  viz.,  the  gratifying  of  their  ambition.  Mark 
Antony  was  then  consul,  which  gave  him  an  absolute 

1  FloruB.  lib.  4. 
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authority.  His  family  were  possessed  of  the  most  impor- 
tant employments;  and  his  two  brothers  were,  the  one 
tribune,  and  the  other  praetor.  Puffed  up  with  this 
exorbitant  power,  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  aspire  to 
everything;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  boundless  pre- 
Bumption,  he  demanded  the  govemment  of  ^Cisalpine 
Gaul,  which  had  been  given  by  Cssar  to  Dedmus  Brutus, 
who  was  afterwards  one  of  his  murderers. 

Antony  did  not  find  it  so  easy  a  matter  to  obtain  as 
he  imagined.  The  Senate  dreaded  his  ambition,  and  did 
not  care  to  increase  it  by  giving  him  so  important  an 
employ;  besides,  Brutus  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  defenders  of  the  pubHc  Uberty.  It  was  not  forgotten 
[that  the  ancient  freedom  of  Borne  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  some  of  his  ancestors,^  and  that  an  ardent  love 


^  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  what  we  now  call  Lombardy,  a  part  of  Italy 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine  Mountains,  on  both  sides  of 
the  River  Po. 

*  Jonlixs  Bratas,  son  of  Tarqumia,  sister  to  Tarqoin  the  prond, 
perceiving  that  this  cmel  prince  pnt  to  death  the  principal  persons 
of  Rome,  from  whom  he  imagined  he  had  a  great  deal  to  fear, 
pretended  to  be  mad,  to  make  himself  contemptible,  and  that  he 
might  not  give  jealousy  to  that  suspicious  tyrant.  It  toon 
appeared,  however,  that  Junius,  under  this  pretended  disorder  of 
the  brain,  concealed  the  most  profound  prudence.  Titus  and 
Aruns,  the  King's  sons,  consulting  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  bj  order 
ol  their  father,  on  account  of  a  prodigy  that  had  lately  happened 
at  Rome,  would  needs  take  their  cousin  Junius  with  them  to  make 
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far  the  Repablic  was,  in  a  manner,  hereditary    in  his 
family;  it  was  not,  therefore,  reasonable  to  stnp  Brutus 


spoit  of.  After  they  had  made  their  demand  of  the  oracle  about  the 
pxt>digy,  they  asked  which  of  them  should  rule  after  Tarquin?  The 
oracle  answered  that  it  should  be  the  first  among  them  that  should 
gxre  a  kiss  to  his  mother.  The  two  princes  imagining  that  this 
could  only  regard  them,  agreed  to  cast  lots  which  of  them  should 
first  kiss  their  mother.  Brutus  had  more  sense  than  to  interpret 
the  oracle  literally,  and  soon  comprehended  that  there  was  some- 
thing mysterious  in  it ;  so  pretending  to  fall,  he  kissed  the  earth, 
which  is  the  common  mother  of  all  men.  The  oracle  was  verified. 
Seztus  Tarquinius,  another  of  the  Eing*8  sons,  having  brutally 
attempted  to  defile  the  bed  of  the  senator  GoUatinus,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  ravish  his  wife  Lucretia,  this  scandalous  enterprise  so 
provoked  the  Romans  that  they  took  arms,  under  the  conduct  of 
Brutus,  who  encouraged  them  to  revenire  the  outrage,  and  made 
them  take  an  oath  that  they  would  be  no  longer  subject  to  kings. 
And,  in  fact,  they  drove  Tarquin  and  his  family  out  of  Rome,  and 
placed  the  sovereign  power  in  the  hands  of  two  magistrates,  whoifi 
they  called  consuls.  Brutus  was  the  first  they  selected  to  fill  this 
high  dignity,  and  showed,  by  his  behaviour,  that  they  were  not 
deceived  in  the  choice  they  had  made ;  and  that  nobody  could  be 
more  fitted  than  he  to  defend  that  liberty  which  he  was  the  author 
of.  He  sustained  the  interests  of  the  Republic  with  so  much  zeal, 
made  the  people  so  sensible  of  the  advantages  and  sweetness  of 
independence,  and  gave  so  many  proofs  of  his  affection  to  his 
country,  that  after  his  death  the  Roman  ladies  went  into  deep  mourn- 
ing for  a  year,  and  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  honour  in  the 
Capitol.  His  memory  was  always  held  in  veneration  at  Rome, 
and  the  origin  of  the  Republic  was  looked  upon  as  his  work ;  for 
which  reason,  when  Julius  Caepar  had  made  himself  absolute,  they 
found  one  day  written  under  Bratus*s  statue  these  words,  viz. :  "  O, 
that  it  were  the  will  of  the  gods  that  thou  wert  alive !" 
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of  his  govemment,  in  order  to  give  it  to  Antony.  This 
was  done,  notwithstanding;  but  it  was  at  the  request  of 
Augustus,  whom  the  Senate  had  no  mind  to  disoblige  by 
the  refusal  of  the  first  favour  he  asked. 

Mark  Antony  lying  under  such  obligations,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  he  would  express  all  possible  marks  of 
gratitude  to  Augustus,  his  benefactor,  but  other  considera- 
tions took  place ;  f or,^  being  fall  of  resentment  that  Julius 
G»sar  had  made  Augustus  his  principal  heur  to  his  pre- 
judice, he  was  resolved  to  thwart  him  in  all  his  projects ; 
to  give  a  malicious  turn  to  his  designs,  in  order  to  make 
his  actions  suspected;'  and,  the  more  effectually  to  make 
him  odious,  and  ruin  him  with  the  Senate,  he  accused 
him  of  hein  is  crimes;  and  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that 
Augustus  had  a  mind  to  assassinate  him.' 

These  bad  practices  of  Antony  were  too  notorious  to  be 
hid  from  Augustus,  who,  though  very  yoimg,  knew  that 
it  behoved  him  to  stand  continually  on  his  guard  against 
a  man  he  had  so  much  reason  to  mistrust;  and,  not 
doubting  but  Antony  was  the  person  in  the  world  he  had 
the  most  reason  to  dread  and  be  apprehensive  of,  he 
broke  off  all  co^nmerce  with  him ;  and,  that  he  might  not 
be  in  a  capacity  to  hurt  him,  he  was  determined  to  ruin 

1  Plorufl,  Ub.  4.     «  Veil.  Pater.  HiBt  lib.  2.     «  Sueton.  vit  Aug. 
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hia  pari^.  To  this  purpose,  considering  that  the  govem- 
Bflnt  of  CSsalpine  Gaul  furnished  great  power  and  advan- 
tages to  wL  "ever  should  be  in  possession  of  it,  and  that 
it  was  ci  the  greatest  importance  to  him  to  disappoint 
Antony  in  that  respect  (though  it  was  he  who  procured 
Iiim  the  employment),  he  resolved  to  make  Brutus  his  friend, 
nho  was  yet  in  his  government;  he  sent  him  word  then 
not  to  quit  or  yield  it  up  to  Antony;  and,  that  Brutus 
might  put  an  entire  confidence  in  him,  he  sent  him  pro- 
visions and  ammunition  to  Modena,  whither  he  was 
letired,  and  also  assisted  him  with  men  and  money, 
deferring,  tdll  another  opportunity,  the  revenging  of 
Caesar's  murder. 

Mark  Antony's  year  of  consulship  being  over,  the  Senate 
assembled  to  create  new  consuls,  and  to  deliberate  about 
the  precautions  that  were  thought  necessary  to  be  taken 
against  the  boundless  ambition  of  this  man,  with  whom 
they  were  not  at  all  satisfied,  no  more  than  with  Dolabella 
his  colleague.  The  famous  orator,  Cicero,  who,  without 
doubt,  was  the  first  in  reputation  and  authority  in  the 
Senate,  having  lately  quarrelled  with  Antony,  declaimed 

vehemently  against  him.  Never  was  his  eloquence  em- 
ployed with  more  art  or  success.  Being  supported  by  the 
friendship  of  Augustus,  who  had  committed  his  interests 
to  his  care,  and  whose  arms  and  influence  gave  him  courage 
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he  drew  Antony's^  picture  with  so  much  artificei  and 
conningly  exaggerated  his  vices  and  amhition,  that  i 
Senate  imagined  they  saw  in  him  a  mixture  of  aU  so 
<^  crimes.     Never  did  Cicero  so  advantageously  make  i 
of  his  art  of  persuading;  for,  after  having  censured  i 
life,  and  exposed  all  the  actions,  of  Antony,  he  cleaa 
convinced  the  Senate  that  the'  bad  effects  and  com 
quences  already  produced  by  his  ambition  were  but  foi 
runners  of  what  was  to  be  expected;    so  that  Antoi 
was  declared  an  enemy  to  the  State  by  a  decree  th 
frightened  him  so  much,  that  he  was  obliged  to  get  awi 
from  Borne,  where  he  thought  he  could  no  longer  rema; 
in  safety. 

Antony  did  not  lack  friends  who  endeavoured  to  justii 
hirn  of  the  faults  he  was  accused  of,  but  their  efforts  wei 
in  vain.  The  eloquence  of  Cicero  was  victorious.'  Th 
Senate,  prejudiced  against  Antony,  commanded  him  to  la 
down  his  arms;^  and,  upon  his  refusing,  Augustnc 
together  with  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  had  order 
to  go  and  fight  him  before  Modena,  which  he  had  besieged 
The  good  cause  triumphed.  Antony's  army  was  beaten 
and  he  was  obHged  to  depend  on  a  shameful  flight  for  hii 


1  Philippic.  2.      «Eutrop.  de  gestis  Roman.   ^Vell.  Pater.    Dio. 

*  Appian.  Flor.  Sneton. 
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safely.  The  siege  was  raised,  and  tiie  Senate  had  nothing 
to  regret  bnt  the  loss  of  the  two  oonsols,  who  were 
snatched  out  of  the  arms  of  victory,  and,  after  having  well 
performed  their  duty,  hoth  perished  in  the  battle.  The 
maimer  of  their  death  was  variously  reported.^ 

Augustus  did  not  reap  from  this  victory  all  the  fruit 
that  he  expected.  The  partisans  of  Pompey,  who  were 
very  numerous,  took  fresh  courage  upon  Antony's  being 
worsted;  they  hated  Antony,  because  he  had  much  con- 
tributed to  the  ruin  of  Pompey  the  Great;  but  Augustus 
was  not  less  odious  to  them,  for,  as  he  was  adopted  son 
and  heir  to  Julius  Caesar,  they  saw  plainly  that  he  could 
not  choose  but  be  an  enemy  to  Pompe/s  posterity.  They 
therefore  united  to  make  him  lose  the  reward  of  his 
labours,  and  foimd  many  specious  reasons  for  so  doing; 
especially  their  seeming  zeal  for  the  public  welfare  served 


^  After  the  battle  of  Modena  it  was  said  at  Rome  that  Aagostns 
caused  the  two  consuls  to  be  killed,  that  he  might  be  sole  master 
of  the  armies.  Paxisa*s  death  especially  looked  so  snspidons  that 
Glycon,  the  physician,  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Senate,  it 
being  supposed  that  he  had  poisoned  the  consul's  wounds  to  please 
Augustus.  Several  were  of  opinion  that  Augustus  himself  killed 
Hirtius  in  the  heat  of  the  fight ;  and  if  there  were  some  who  main- 
tained that  Augikstus  was  incapable  of  so  infamous  an  action, 
there  were  not  wanting  others  who  affirmed  that  everything  was 
to  be  feared  from  so  ambitious  a  man,  and  one  who  had  such  vast 
designs. 
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to  doak  their  private  resentment  They  showed  the 
danger  of  exalting  too  high  a  man  who  might  one  day 
make  himself  master  of  the  Bepablie;  that  AognstitB, 
under  pretence  of  defending  Borne,  aimed  at  nothing  bat 
arbitraiy  power;  and  that,  if  the  Senate  knew  its  own 
true  interests,  it  would  be  always  upon  its  guard  against 
him,  as  he  was  not  less  heir  to  Cassar's  ambition,  than  to 
his  wealth.  These  remonstrances  had  such  an  effect,  that 
the  honour  of  a  triumph  was  decreed  to  Brutus,  without 
mentioning  Augustus,  to  whom  they  also  refused  the 
•consulship,  though  he  afterwards  obtained  it  by  Cicero's 
•assistance. 

Augustus  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  the  high 
expectations  that  his  victory  had  given  him  so  cruelly 
disappointed.  He  accused  the  Senate  of  ingratitude,  and 
said  that  Brutus  had  been  only  a  calm  spectator  of  the 
battle,  whiLi  he,  on  the  contrary,  had  exposed  his  life  as 
much  as  the  meanest  soldier,  and  yet  they  had  thought 
proper  to  rob  him  of  the  honour  that  was  due  to  him,  to 
bestow  it  up  n  Brutus.  These  proceedings  filled  him  with 
indignation  against  the  Senate,  and  he  was  resolved  to 
be  revenged  for  so  cruel  a  piece  of  injustice. 

He  was  in  this  situation,  when  Lepidus  (into  whose 
army  Antony  had  retired  after  the  above-mentioned 
battle),  being  desirous  to  take  advantage  of  the  humour 
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he  saw  Angostus  was  in,  insinuated  to  him  that  he  ought 
noi  to  pat  too  much  confidence  in  the  Senate,  who  were 
Mitirely  devoted  to  Pompey's  friends,  and  whose  memory 
was  yet  very  dear  to  them ;  that  he  ought,  rather,  to  think 
of  revenging  the  death  of  his  father,  than  favouring  those 
who  had  assassinated  him;  and,  seeing  that  these  argu- 
ments made  an  impression  upon  him,  he  proposed  that  he 
should  be^  friends  with  Antony,  and  that  they  three 
might  be  dosely  united  together,  in  order  to  he  revenged 
<m  their  respective  enemies. 

Augustus  found  his  advantage  and  satisfaction  in  this 
proposaL  Lepidus  (distinguished  by  his  birth,  his  vic- 
tories, and  his  immense  riches,  which  had  made  him 
formidable  in  the  Senate)  had  the  command  of  a  great 
army,  and  c.  d  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  whatever 
party  he  espoused.  Augustus  perceived  that,  by  making 
peace,  he  might  have  the  use  ol  that  general's  forces,  as 
well  as  of  those  of  Antony,  to  mortify  the  Senate,  who,  he 
said,  had  used  him  so  ill;  in  short,  he  was  not  master  ol 
either  troops  or  authority  enough  to  compass  his  designs 
alone,  and,  therefore,  could  not  avoid  having  recourse  to 
the  assistance  of  others.  He  accommodated  himself,  then, 
to  the  times  and  to  his  own  necessity ;  and,  pretending  to 

^Veil.  Pater.  Hist.  lib.  2. 
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bury  in  oblivion  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received  from 
Antony,  he  offered  to  make  up  matters  with  him;  and 
the  conditions  were  soon  agreed  upon.  Lepidus,  Mark 
Antony,  and  Augustus,  met  in  an  island  between  Perusia 
and  Bononia;^  they  embraced,  and  making  each  other 
the  strongest  protestations  of  a  sincere  friendship,  they 
formed  that  famous  triumvirate  that  filled  Home  with 
blood.  Every  sentence  of  this  fatal  agreement  carried 
death  and  destruction  along  with  it  It  was  reserved  that  they 


^  The  river  Lavinias,  in  the  Modenese,  between  Perusia  and 
Bononia,  forms  a  little  island,  which  Lepidus  pitched  upon  for 
the  interview  between  Antony  and  Augustus.  When  they  three 
approached  the  island,  Lepidus,  who  was  the  mediator,  and  in 
whose  probity  the  others  had  great  cdnfidence,  went  alone  to  visit 
the  island,  and  examine  whether  there  might  not  be  some  soldiers 
concealed,  that  there  might  be  no  room  for  suspicion,  Antony 
keeping  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  Augustus  on  the  other,  each 
being  accompanied  by  five  legions  under  arms.  Lepidus,  having 
strictly  searched  every  comer  of  the  island,  made  a  signal  to  the 
two  generals  that  they  might  safely  pass,  by  lifting  up  his  robe, 
which  was  the  sign  agreed  on.  Immediately  Augustus  and 
Antony,  leaving  their  followers  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  made  for 
the  communication,  advanced  singly,  and  with  an  equal  pace,  to  the 
middle  of  the  island,  where  they  met ;  and  that  there  might  be 
no  jealousy  between  them,  they  searched  each  other,  for  fear  of 
arms  being  concealed ;  and  after  having  embraced,  they  three  sat 
down  in  an  open  place,  where  they  might  be  seen  by  their  people. 
Augustus,  being  consul,  placed  himself  in  the  middle  between 
Lepidus  and  Antony.  Their  conference  continued  three  days,  and 
the  triumvirate  was  the  dreadful  result  of  it. 
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three  should  take  upon  them  the  goyemment  of  the 
Bepublic  with  sovereign  authority ;  that  there  should  be  no 
more  consols ;  that  they  alone  should  dispose  of  everything ; 
that  they  should  divide  among  them  the  provinces  and 
the  legions;  that  they  should  make  war  against  Cassius 
and  Brutus;  :iid  that  they  should  deliver  up  to  each 
other  their  respective  enemies,  in  order  to  take  a  cruel 
vengeance  on  all  such  as  they  imagined  had  injured  them. 
And,  to  mzke  this  reconciliation  more  sincere,  and  the 
union  more  durable,  it  was  determined  that  Augustus 
should  many  Claudia,  Antony's  daughter-in-law,  whom 
Fulvia  had  by  Glodius,  her  first  husband. 

This  monstr'^ns  project  being  thus  concerted,  the  bloody 
catalogue  of  persons  who  were  condemned  to  death  was 
fixed  up  at  Home,  in  large  characters,  the  nmnber  of 
which  increased  every  day ;  and  those  who  thought  them- 
selves very  lucky,  when  they  found  no  mention  made  of 
their  names  in  the  list,  learned  next  day  by  their  death, 
that  they  had  been  added.  Everybody's  life  depended  on 
the  whims  and  caprice  of  these  barbarians;  and  those 
dignities,  which  till  then  had  been  sacred  and  inviolable, 
were  no  protection  at  all  to  the  possessors  of  them. 
Consuls,  prsetors,  and  tribunes,  might  be  seen  upon  their 
knees  at  the  feet  of  their  slaves,  supplicating  them  not  to 
disclose  the  places  where  they  might  hide  themselves.    It 
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was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  give  protection  to  any 
that  were  condemned,  or  even  to  mourn  for  them.  It 
was  a  capital  crime  to  show  the  least  signs  ci  pity;  for  a 
sigh  or  a  tear  was  an  offence  not  to  be  forgiven.  In 
short,  things  were  come  to  that  degree  of  misery,  that  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a  miracle  of  good  fortime  to  escape 
the  fury  of  these  three  tyrants. 

Never  was  the  appearance  of  Home  so  horrible; 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  trouble  and  confusion;  and 
nothing  was  spoken  of  but  punishments,  death,  and  bloody 
executions,  of  the  like  of  which,  till  then,  Borne  had  never 
been  the  theatre,  except  during  the  horrible  proscriptions 
of  Sulla  and  Marius.  Above  one  hundred  and  forty  sena- 
tors, and  two  thousand  knights  wei*e  massacred.  Neither 
age,  relationship,  innocence,  virtue,  nor  friendship,  were 
spared.  No  state  or  condition  was  exempt  from  the 
fury  of  these  three  monsters.  The  ties  of  blood  were  of 
no  weight  with  those,  whose  insatiable  desire  of  revenge 
got  the  better  of  nature  and  all  other  considerations; 
witness  the  proscription  of  Lucius  Caesar,  uncle  to  Mark 
Antony;  of  Lucius  Paulus,  brother  to  Lepidus;  and  of 
Toranius,  Augustus's  tutor;  and  if  they  were  not  put 
to  death,  it  was  solely  owing  to  the  respect  which  the 
instruments  of  these  cruelties  (employed  by  the  triumvi* 
rate)  had  for  these  great  men.    Never  had  Bome  more 
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just  or  more  melancholy  cause  of  affliction.  The  streets 
were  choked  up  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  most  iUus- 
iriods  citizens;  nor  was  there  any  family  of  distinction 
on  which  these  tyrants  had  not  stamped  their  hatred 
and  cruelty  in  characters  of  blood.  Every  day  the  orators' 
tribunal  was  loaded  with  the  heads  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Romans. 

But  the  most  moving  and  deplorable  spectacle  of  all 
was  to  see,  in  the  same  place,  the  head  of  Cicero,*  the 
most  eloquent  orator  that  ever  was,  and  the  most  zealous 
defender  of  the  public  liberties.  He  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  hatred  of  Antony,*  against  whom  he  had  so  often 
declaimed  in  the  Senate  with  irresistible  force:  and  this 
triumvir  was  not  ashamed  to  purchase  the  death  of  his 
eaeTDjy  at  the  expense  of  his  own  kith  and  kin;  for  he 
sacrificed  his  imcle  to  Augustus's  resentment,  and  ex- 
changed his  head  for  that  of  Cicero.  Never  did  a  man 
shed  the  blood  of  an  enemy  with  so  much  pleasure;  for 
Antony  would  have  returned  from  the  gaining  of  the 
most  important  victory  with  less  pride  and  satisfaction 
than  he  felt  upon  this  occasion ;  and  he  could  not  possibly 
have  expressed  the  joy  he  conceived  at  the  death  of  this 
formidable  adversary  more  than  by  the  pleasure  he  took 

1  VeU.  Patera  Histor.  Ub.  2.  a  Floms,  Ub.  4 
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in  earnestly  contemplating  the  head,  ^?hich  he  caused  to 
be  brought  to  him  for  that  purpose,  that  he  might  be  sure 
ci  its  being  the  head  of  Cicero.  Never  would  Fulvia 
be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  ol  feasting  her  eyes  upon  this 
dismal  sight.  As  this  was  the  first  opportunity  she  ever 
had  of  being  revenged  upon  the  man,  whose  vehement 
invectives  had  so  often  provoked  her,  she  took  into  her 
hands  this  head,  so  venerable  even  in  death,  and  after 
having  poured  forth  against  it  a  torrent  of  insulting 
words,  she  allowed  herself  the  base  and  malicious 
satisfaction  of  piercing,  with  the  bodkin  of  her 
hair,  that  tongue  which  had  so  often  thundered 
in  the  Senate  against  her  husband,  and  some- 
times   against    her  %rutal    pleasure,    an    insult   which 


^  Cicero's  proscription  was  the  point  that  was  most  of  al 
contested  among  the  trinmyirs.  Antony  woold  hear  of  no  ar- 
Tangement,  if  the  death  of  this  orator  was  not  granted  him 
Lepidna  was  well  enough  pleased,  bat  Augustus  would  by  no 
means  oonsent  to  it ;  he  even  held  out  the  first  two  days ;  but  on 
the  third  he  demanded  in  return  the  head  of  Lucius  CaDsar,  uncle 
to  Antony,  taking  it  for  granted  that  Antony  would  no  longer 
insist  upon  the  destruction  of  Cicero ;  but  Antony  took  him  at  his 
word,  and  gave  up  his  unde,  so  as  to  procure  himself  that  inestim- 
able pleasure.  Lucius,  who  was  with  his  brother  Quintus  Cicero 
at  his  country  house  near  Tusculiun,  being  informed  of  this,  set 
out  for  Macedonia,  to  visit  Brutus,  and  took  his  brother  with 
him.  But  as  they  departed  in  great  haste,  they  forgot  to  take 
money  for  their  joum^,  so  that,  Cioero  having  but  little  about 
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afterwftxds    practised    in    like    manner^    by    an 
inoestoouB   princess   upon   the   tongue    of   the   greatest 


him,  and  Qnintiui  none  at  all,  the  latter  went  home  to  get  some ; 
hat  hemg  hetrajed  by  his  own  servante,  he  was  killed,  together 
with  his  son.  Cicero  emharked  on  his  Yojage,  and  was  some 
days  at  sea;  hat  whether  that  element  did  not  agree  with  him, 
or  tliat  he  always  hoped  Aagastos,  to  whom  he  had  rendered 
snch  great  services,  woold  never  ahandon  him,  he  caased  himself 
to  he  pat  on  shore,  and  travelled  towards  Rome,  hesitating  what 
to  do  with  himself;  for  sometimes  he  had  thoaghts  of  going 
privately  to  Cnsar,  and  of  killing  himself  at  his  feet;  bat  after- 
wards changing  his  mind,  he  went  again  on  board  the  ship,  in 
order  to  go  to  another  ooontry-hoase  whioh  he  had  near  Gaeta.  He 
stayed  there  bat  one  night,  becaase  his  domestics,  not  thinking 
him  safe,  prevailed  on  him  to  leave  that  place,  and  embark  again. 
His  litter  had  not  proceeded  two  nules  from  the  house,  when 
people,  who  were  sent  by  Antony,  arrived  there,  conducted  liy 
Herennias,  and  Popilias  Lena  the  centurion,  whom  Cicero  had 
defended  in  a  prosecution  for  a  murder,  which  would  have  cost 
him  his  life,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  eloquence  and  protection 
of  that  orator.  None  of  the  servants  could  tell  where  Cicero  was; 
and  the  assassins  might  not  have  found  him,  if  Philologus,  Quintus's 
freedmmn,  and  whom  Cioero  himself  had  taughti  had  not  betrayed 
his  benefactor,  by  disclosing  the  secret  of  his  journey,  and  the 
road  he  had  taken.  These  wretches  had  not  far  to  go  before  they 
overtook  him.  Cicero  hearing  the  noise  of  their  horses,  stopped 
his  servants,  and  when  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  litter, 
Herennius  had  the  cruelty  to  cut  it  off,  as  also  both  his  hands, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  assassins  shut  their  eyes,  that  they  might 
not  be  witnesses  of  so  horrible  an  execution.  As  soon  as  Antony 
saw  Cicero's  head,  he  said  that  he  had  done  with  proscriptions, 
for  that  his  vengeance  was  fully  satisfied. 
^  Hieron.  adversus  Bafinum. 
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among  the  children  of  men.^  These  bloody  proceed- 
ings dispeopled  Borne,  for  everybody  fled  as  fast  as  they 
oould,  and,  among  the  rest,  Calidianus,  Livia's  father,  who 
went  to  join  Brutus  and  Cassius;   but  this  proved  no 

place  of  safety  to  him,  for  the  triumvirs  attacked  them 
in  the  provinces  whither  they  had  retired,  and  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  defeat  them  beyond  all  possibihiy  of 
recovery  at  the  famous  battle  of  PhiHppi :  these  two  were 
called  the  last  of  the  Bomans. 

This  victory  might  be  reckoned  the  expiration  of  the 
BepubUc,  for  all  hope  of  liberty  vanished  with  the  two 
generals,  who  had  imdertaken  to  defend  it;  and  the 
last  day  of  Brutus  might  be  reckoned  the  first  of  Bome's 
slavery.  Augustus  proceeded  to  the  diy  as  soon  as  he  had 
made  a  new  division  with  Antony,  for  Lepidus,  with 
whom  they  had  fallen  out,  had  no  part  in  it ;  and  Antony 
went  into  Asia  to  keep  the  provinces  in  subjection  and 
punish  the  kings  who  had  taken  part  with  the  enemies 
of  Bome. 

Being  now  separated  by  so  many  seas  and  nations, 
it  might  be  supposed  they  were  in  no  danger  of  giving 
each  other  any  reasons  for  jealousy  and  discontent;  but 
peace  can  never  long  continue  between  two  ambitious 


^  St.  John  the  Baptist. 


tarn 
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peraons.  The  ardent  desire  they  both  had  to  govern  with- 
oat  a  rival,  presently  gave  occasion  for  a  fresh  rapture. 
Augustus,  who  was  very  ambitious,  could  brook  no  rival; 
while  Antony  wished  to  be  sole  master,  as  if  the  whole 
world  were  too  little  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  two  men. 
Their  jealousy  increased  with  their  ambition;  it  soon 
degenerated  into  hatred,  and  they  only  waited  for  a  fair 
opportunity  to  declare  war. 

Fulvia,  Mark  Antony's  wife,  was  the  firebrand  that  soon 
kindled  it.  She  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  violent  passion 
her  husband  had  conceived  for  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,^ 
whose  wonderful  beauiy  was  so  much,  extolled,  and 
this  caused  her  such  jealousy  as  soon  deprived  her  of  sleep, 
and  afterwards  of  lier  reason.  She  was  not  a  woman 
to  suiler  patiently  an  affront  of  that  nature,  and  therefore, 


^Cleopatra  Queen  of  Egypt  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  beauties  in  the  world;  she  had  a  wonderful  talent 
for  maVing  herself  beloved,  when  she  had  a  mind  to  exercise  it. 
Julius  Cesar  was  smitten  with  her  irresistible  charms,  and  had 
a  son  by  her,  whom  he  called  Cesarion.  The  eldest  son  of 
Pompey  the  Qreat  was  also  proud  to  wear  her  chains.  Mark 
Antony  was  rather  bewitched  than  in  love  with  her,  and  it  may 
well  be  said,  that  it  cost  him  the  Empire  and  his  life.  It  is  reported 
that  Cleopatra  never  really  loved  any  of  these  great  men,  and 
that  she  never  had  a  sincere  affection  for  any  but  Dellius,  who 
was  Antony's  confidant.  Cleopatra  had  a  son  and  a  daughter 
by  Antony;  the  former  was  called  the  Sun,  and  the  latter  the 
Moon. 
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without  the  least  hesitation,  resolved  to  punish  her  hus- 
band by  being  as  unfaithful  to  him  as  she  imagined  he  was 
to  her.  This  was  indeed  carrying  her  resentment  a  great 
way ;  but  Fulvia,  the  most  proud  and  impetuous  of  women, 
was  a  stranger  to  moderation  in  hatred  and  revenge. 

Augustus,  then,  was  the  person  she  selected  from  whom  to 
exact  reprisals,  and,  without  reflecting  on  the  consequences, 
she  let  him  know  the  whole  violence  of  her  passion; 
and,  that  her  revenge  might  not  sleep  any  longer,  she 
thought  proper  to  spare  him  the  trouble  of  taking  such 
steps  as  decency  seemed  to  require.  But  what  shame 
and  mortification  was  it  for  the  wife  of  Antony  to  find 
herself  despised  by  Augustus  (who,  without  doubt,  was 
otherwise  employed),  and  who  was  not  content  with  that, 
but  added  the  most  provoking  insults  and  railleries,  so 
that  she  became  the  subject  of  everybody's  malicious  wit. 
Further,  that  she  might  not  imagine  his  slighting  her 
proceeded  from  any  scruples  on  account  of  his  having 
married  Claudia,  her  daughter,  he  sent  her  back  to  her 
mother,  protesting  that  she  was  as  much  a  virgin  as  when 
he  first  saw  her;  and  soon  after  married  Scribonia, 
daughter  of  Scribonius  Libo,  and  widow  of  two  consuls. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  rage  Fulvia  was  in  whan  she 
reflected  upon  iho  steps  she  had  taken,  and  the  disagreeable 
consequences  of  them.    Her  love  gave  way  to  her  fury. 
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and  she  breathed  nothing  but  revenge.  She  swore  the 
destruction  of  Augustus,  and  longed  for  nothing  so  much 
as  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  it.  She  knew  Antony  was 
plunged  in  the  delights  and  pleasures  of  Egypt,  and 
thought  there  could  be  no  surer  method  of  tearing  him 
from  the  arms  of  Cleopatra  than  by  promoting  a  war 
between  him  and  Augustus.  It  was  not  long  before 
Augustus  furnished  her  with  a  pretence  for  it.  He 
had,  some  time  before,  intended  to  distribute  among  his 
hipans,  by  way  of  reward  for  their  services,  certain  lands 
that  he  had  promised  them;  Fulvia  opposed  it,  for  fear 
this  bounty  should  alienate  the  soldiers  from  Antony,^ 
pretending  that  this  distribution  could  not  be  made  with- 
out her  husband's  consent,  and  that  they  ought  to  wait 
for  his  return.  Augustus,  whether  it  was  that  he  would 
not  be  the  cause  of  their  falling  out,  or  on  accoimt  of  his 
eagerness  to  oblige  Fulvia,'  left  things  as  they  were,  and 
put  off  the  troops  with  fair  words ;  but  when  once  he  had 
broken  with  Fulvia,  he  no  longer  kept  faith  with  her, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  immediate  satisfaction  to  the 
l^ons. 

This  was  the  signal  for  war.     Fulvia,    whose  pride, 
obstinacy  and  passion  were  excessive,  and  who  was  in  the 


1  Sueton.  vit.  Aug.  «  VeU.  Pater.  Hiator.  lib.  2. 
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highest  degree  exasperated  against  Augustus,^  filled  Rome 
with  trouble  and  oonfasion.'  She  obliged  Lucius 
Antonius,  her  brother-in-law,  and  all  her  husband's 
friends,  to  take  up  arms ;  everything  was  in  tumult,  and 
the  city  divided  into  factions;  and  because  Augustus's 
party  was  the  strongest  (its  head  being  present),  Antony's 

friends  quitted  Rome,  and  joined  themselves  to  Lucius 
Antonius,  who  had  retired  to  Perusia.  Tiberius  Nero 
went  thither  with  the  rest;  but,  seeing  that  Augustus 
carried  terror  throughout  Italy,  he  left  it  suddenly,  and 
went  to  join  Antony  near  Sicily. 

"Hia  wife  Livia  accompanied  him  <m  his  journey,  or 
rather  his  flight,  which  was  attended  with  many  dangers 
and  misfortunes;  for  Augustus's  troops,  being  dispersed 
throughout  all  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  being 
informed  of  Tiberius's  escape,  searched  for  him  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  to  sacrifice  him  to  the  wrath  of  their 
general.  And  they  pursued  him  so  closely,  that  they 
could  not  have  failed  to  overtake  him  near  Naples,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  his  quitting 
the  high  road,  with  his  wife  and  their  little  son  Tiberius,  and 
travelling  in  ways  that  were  imknown  and  difficult.  This 
was  not  the  only  risk  they  ran  in  thdr  hasty  and  trouble- 


1  Dio.  lib.  4S.  «  Saeton.  vit.  AvLg. 
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some  flight,  for,  after  having  been  in  great  danger  at  sea, 
and  wandering  about  in  Sicily  and  Achaia,  they  carried 
their  child  into  Lacedaemonia^  (which  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  some  of  the  Glodian  family).  This,  however, 
they  were  forced  to  leave  very  suddenly  in  the  night,. 
passing  through  dreadful  and  dangei'ous  forests,  out  of 
which  flames  issued  in  abundance,  and  so  enveloped  the 
litUe  fugitive  band,  that  the  fire  caught  hold  of  Livia's 
hair  and  robe,  but  did  not  damage  eith^  her  or  the 
child  she  had  in  her  arms.'  This  passage  has  caused 
historians  to  make  many  reflections  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
Fortune,  whose  surprising  turns  and  changes  are  such  as 
should  prevent  us  from  being  surprised  when  matters 
happen  quite  contrary  to  our  schemes  and  designs;  for 
Livia  was  obliged  to  travel  over  all  these  countries,  and 
undergo  all  these  dangers  and  hardships,  to  avoid  him 
who  was  soon  to  be  her  husband,  and  the  soldi^ns  were 
indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  discover  and  to  take  away 
the  life  of  him  who  was  one  day  to  be  the  absolute  master 
of  their  own. 

In  the  meantime,  Fulvia  died  in  the  East,  whither 
she  had  gone,  like  one  of  the  Furies,  to  rouse  Antony 
from  his  lethargy;  and,  as  she  had  been  the  occasion  of 

»  Sueton.  vit  Tib.      «  Veil.  Patera  Hist  Hb.  2.  Dio.  Ub.  18. 
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the  war,  the  {riends  of  Caesar  and  AnUmy  had  no  grea 
difficulty  in  making  peace  between  them,  when  she  wa 
no  longer  in  the  way.^    To  make  this  peace  more  boU 
and  durable,  the  interests  of  young  Pompey  were  taJkei 
into   consideration  at  the   same  time,   and   everythinj 
arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.    This  recondlia 
tion  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Octavia  (sister  o 
Augustus,  and  ¥ridow  of  MarceUus)  to  Antony,  which  wai 
celebrated  at  Rome  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence 
Nothing  was  omitted  that  could  induce  the  people  to  forget 
their  past  calamities.    All  sorts  oi  shows,  feasts,   and 
diversions,  were  the  consequences  of  this  peace.    All  those 
who  had  fled  from  Rome  returned  thither  in  safety,  and 
Tiberius  Nero  also  brought  back  his  wife  Livia. 

^When  Folvia  was  dead,  the  breach  between  Onear  and 
Antony  was  made  up  by  the  mediation  of  Mscenas  on  the  one 
aide,  and  of  Gocceios  Nerva  and  Fonteins  on  the  other.  The 
rendezToos  of  these  mediators  was  at  Terracina;  the  famous  poet 
Horace,  who  was  going  to  Brondisium,  happened  to  be  there  at 
that  time  ;^  we  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  who 
Mfeoenas  was.  As  for  Goooeius  (sumamed  Nenra),  he  was  a 
famous  lawyer,  of  yery  noble  family,  for  it  is  said  that  Nerra, 
who  was  Emperor  after  Domitian,  was  descended  from  him 
He  was  always  much  esteemed  by  Augustus.  Fonteius  CSapito 
was  Antony's  greatest  friend:  he  was  reckoned  the  most  aooom- 
plished  Roman  of  his  time.  Both  of  them  were  men  of  so  great 
probity,  that  they  were  frequently  employed  as  mediators  to 
reconcile  differences. 

*  Horace,  Sat.  5.  lib.  1.     Ayersos  soliti  componere  amiooe. 
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She  was  then  in  the  height  of  her  heauty,  to  which  was 
added  a  wit  and  vivacity,  that  made  her  the  very  life 
and  soul  of  aU  company  in  which  she  happened  to  be. 
She  had  also  the  most  winning  and  insinuating  manner 
in  the  w(»rld,  which  was  natural  to  her.  One  might  see 
in  her  a  noble  sort  of  haughtiness,  which  she  knew  how 
to  tcme  down  and  soften  upon  occasion,  and  could  adapt 
to  the  character  of  the  person  she  conversed  with.  All 
these  quahties,  which  were  not  to  be  met  with  but  in 
Livia,  soon  made  Augustus  very  sensible  of  her  merit. 
This  was  very  soon  perceived,  by  the  attachment  and  com- 
plaisance he  showed  for  her,  and  the  famous  entertainment,^ 
which  he  gave  his  friends  the  first  time  he  was  shaved, 
was  attributed  to  this  new  passion  <^  his;  he  was,  ever 
after,  very  careful  to  keep  himself  close-shaved,  in  order  to 
be  more  agreeable  to  his  new  mistress.^ 


1  Dio.  Ub.  58. 

^The  Romans  were  accustomed  to  give  a  great  feast  the  first 
time  they  shaved  themselves.  These  feasts  were  called 
Barbatoria,  and  were  solemnized  by  a  Bumptuous  dinner,  which 
they  gave  to  their  friends :  they  preserved  with  a  great  deal  of 
enperstition  this  first  beard.  We  read  that  Nero  preserved  his 
very  carefnlly  in  a  golden  box,  and  dedicated  it  to  Jupiter  in 
the  Capitol.  Most  commonly  they  caused  themselves  to  be 
shaved  for  the  first  time  the  day  they  put  on  their  manly  robe 
(toga  virilis),  but  sometimes  later ;  uno  atque  eodem  die  togam 
tsumpsit,  barbamque  depoeuit.    (Suet.  vit.  Cai.) 
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It  is  very  probable  that  Livia  did  not  long  suffer 
Augustus  to  languish,  whatever  a  certain  historian  has 
been  pleased  to  say  on  that  subject.^  It  is  even  reported 
that  she  soon  gave  him  undoubted  marks  of  her  affection. 
She  was  extremely  ambitious,  and  the  indifferent  circum- 
stances of  Tiberius  were  not  capable  of  gratifying  her 
Tanity.  Caesar  Augustus,  on  the  contrary,  saw  nothing 
above  him,  and  did  not  despair  of  getting  rid  of  his  only 
rival  one  way  or  other,  and  so  increasing  and  establishing 
his  power,  which  was  already  little  less  than  absolute.^ 
Besides,  Caesar  had  accomplishments  that  were  not  easy 
to  be  resisted.'  He  was  extraordinarily  handsome,  of 
middle  height,  indeed,  but  so  well  proportioned  that  he 
did  not  seem  short,^  except  when  compared  to  a  taller 
man/  He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  his 
liair  was  fair  and  naturally  curly ;  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 
and  eyes  so  brilliant  and  sparkling,  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  bear  the  lustre  of  them,  or  look  earnestly  at  him 
without  being  dazzled,  as  a  soldier  told  him  one  day; 
m  his  countenance  shone  a  certain  majesty,  mixed  witk 
sweetness,  which  called  forth  the  respect  of  all  that 
saw  him;  the  beauties  of  his  mind  were  equal  to  those 


^  Tacit.  Ann.  5.  o.  1.    >  Saeton.  vit.  Axig,     ^  Eatrop.  de  gestis  Bom. 
A  AnzeL  Yiotor.  £ipitome.    »  Dio.  lib.  48. 
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of  his  person ;  he  was  of  a  delightful  and  affable  temper, 
lively  in  conversation,  polite  in  his  manners  and  dis- 
oonrse,  and  constant  in  his  friendships.  With  all  these 
advantages,  it  was  not  possible  for  Livia  to  remain  long  in 
doubt  whether  she  should  be  favourable  to  him  or  not. 
She  accordingly  listened  to  Csesar ;  and  the  charms  which 
he  found  in  her  made  the  odd  and  gloomy  temper  of 
Scribonia  appear  insupportable  to  him,  for  he  was  already 
very  much  disgusted  with  her,  on  account  of  her  passions 
and  jealousies.  He  put  her  away  on  the  very  day  she  was 
brought  to  bed  of  Julia,  and,  making  use  of  Ins  power  to 
second  his  inclinations,  entreated  Tiberius  Nero  to  yield 
him  his  wife. 

It  is  not  known  whether  this  was  done  with  Livia's 
consent,  but  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  this  ambitious 
woman  was  not  long  deliberating  between  her  duty  and 
her  fortune,  between  Cassar  and  Tiberius. 

She  was  then  six  months  gone  with  child,  not  without 
well-grounded  suspicions  of  being  so  by  Augustus.  Now, 
by  the  laws,^  women  were  forbidden  to  marry  again,  till 
their  husbands  had  been  dead  ten  months,  and  were 
obliged  to  stay  the  same  time  after  being  divorced,  to 
prevent  the  confusion^  which  would  otherwise  be  caused  in 

^  Dio.  lib.  48.        ^  Seneca,  de  oonflolatione. 
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families  by  the  uncertainty  of  birth.  Augustus  pre- 
tended to  be  mighty  scrupulous  upon  this  point,  for  he 
affected  to  have  great  respect  for  the  laws.^  He  as- 
sembled the  College  of  Priests,  to  constdt  them  about  this 
important  point,  whether  he  might  marry  a  woman  with 
child;  and,  pretending  to  be  anxious  to  have  nothing  to 
reproach  himself  with,  he  caused  Apollo  and  the  other 
divinities  to  be  consulted.  The  oracles  of  the  gods  and 
the  decision  of  the  pontiffs  were  favourable  to  his  inclinsr 
tions.  Thus,  being  cured  of  his  scruples,  and  his  doubts  being 
removed,  he  married  Livia,  to  whom  he  had  lately  been 
a  bitter  enemy,  and  obliged  Tiberius  Nero  not  only  to 
consent  to  it,  but  even  to  give  her  away,  as  if  he  had  been 
her  father.  His  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  a  grand 
entertainment,  to  which  Tiberius  was  one  of  the  first' 
invited. 

A  comical  remark  of  one  of  those  agreeable  little 
prattling  boys,  whom  the  Soman  ladies  were  so  fond  of, 
made  the  company  laugh  heartily.^  The  guests  being 
placed  at  table,  the  child  took  notice  of  Livia's  being 
seated  next  to  Augustus,  and  Tiberius  Nero  at  the  other 
side  of  the  table.  "  Is  that  your  place,  madam,"  said  he ; 
"ought  you  not  to  sit  near  your  own  husband?  "     This 


i  Prudent.         «  Pio.  lib.  48. 
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served  to  drvert  them  a  great  deal       When  they  roee 
from  table,  Augustas  took  Livia  home  with  him. 

Three  months  after,  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son, 
who  was  called  Claudius  Drusus  Nero.  Augustus  sent  the 
child  to  Tiberius  Nero,  being  unwilling  to  keep  it  at 
his  own  house,  lest  he  might  be  suspected  of  being  its  father ; 
and  he  caused  it  to  be  inserted  in  his  journal,^  that,  his 
wife  Livia  having  been  delivered  of  a  son  at  his  house,  he 
had  sent  the  child  to  Tiberius  Nero,  its  father.  But  these 
precautions  did  not  dissipate  the  suspicions  of  the 
pubHc,  for  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  young  Drusus 
was  his ;  and  amongst  other  railleries,  it  was  said  that 
everything  prospered  with  fortunate  people,  for  they  could 
have  children  in  three  months.' 

This  marriage  of  Augustus  with  Livia  (though  big  with 
child)  was  not,  however,  without  precedent.  *Pompey 
married  Emilia,  daughter  ci  u^milius  Scaurus,  already  the 
wife  of  another  man,  and  with  child.  ^Cato  of  Utica, 
after  having  h^  children  by  Marcia,  his  wife,  made  no 
ditnculty  about  yielding  her  up  to  his  friend  Hortensius, 
who  had  requested  that  favour  of  him,  and  taking  her  back 
after  the  death  of  that  orator.    Cato  was  reproached  with 


1  Sueton.  vit.  Au^.      «  Dio.  lib.  48.      »  Plutarch,  vit.  Pom. 
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having  parted  with  his  wife  when  she  was  poor,  and  take 
her  hack  when  she  was  hecome  rich.  And  evenOctavia^sistc 
to  Augustus,  was  with  child  by  Marcellus,  when  Marl 
Antony  married  her. 

Matters  were  in  this  situation  at  Borne,  when  Tompe; 
and  Augustus,  quarrelling  about  trifles,  plunged  th( 
Bepublic  into  fresh  troubles  and  a  new  war,  which  Angus 
tus'  conducted  with  a  good  deal  of  imprudence,  and  wai 
therefore  not  always  successful.  "Hia  fleet  was  twice  ver^ 
severely  handled,  and  he  was  obliged  to  reflt  it  ¥rith  great 
difficulty  and  expense.  Lepidus,  whom  he  had  called  in 
to  his  assistance,  gave  him  cause  to  suspect  some  treason, 
and  in  attempting  to  guard  against  it,  he  was  twice 
very  near  falling  into  the  hands  of  Pompey's  lieutenants. 
His  misf ortimes  did  not  end  there,  for  he  was  defeated  at 
sea,  near  Sicily,  and,  after  seeing  half  his  fleet  perish, 
for  a  long  time  he  did  not  know  where  to  shelter  himself, 
so  that  he  would  have  been  utterly  ruined,  if  the  rash 
and  headstrong  courage  of  Pompey  (intoxicated  by  this 
success)  had  suffered  him  to  make  the  most  of  this 
advantage. 

This  bad  news  threw  Livia  into  great  perplexities,  and 
furnished  her  with  matter  for  the  most  serious  reflections. 

1  Eutrop.  de  gest.  Bom.  lib.  7.        ^  Dio.  lib.  48. 
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She  knew  that  the  issues  of  war  are  always  doubtful  and 
precarious;  that  Pompej,  to  whom  Fortune  appeared 
to  be  reconciled,  was  much  respected  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
annies ;  that  Augustus  could  place  no  dependence  upon 
the  promises  of  Antony,  who  was  entirely  governed  by 
his  caprice  and  amours,  and  not  by  his  interest  and  his 
reason;  that  Fortune,  which  hitherto  had  smiled  upon 
Augustas,  might  at  last  turn  her  back  upon  him ;  all  these 
OQQsiderations  caused  her  many  a  disagreeable  moment. 
Besides,^  people's  minds  were  disquieted  at  Rome  by 
several  prodigies  and  extraordinary  presages  that  had 
h^ypened  lately,  so  that  Livia  stood  in  great  need  of  the 
consolation  she  received  from  a  curious  incident  tliat 
took  place  at  a  country-house  she  possessed  near  Rome. 
An  eagle,  that  had  snatched  up  a  chicken  with  a  little 
branch  of  laurel  in  its  beak,  let  it  drop  softly  near  her. 
Everybody  that  imagined  they  had  any  skill  in  fore- 
telling events,  agreed  that  this  promised  Livia  nothing 
less  than  the  sovereign  power ;  and  that  the  laurel  plainly 
signified  the  great  glory  and  honour  which  her  prosperity 
should  enjoy.  This  was  too  flattering  a  prognostic  not 
to  be  heeded;^  on  the  contrary,  Livia  took  all  possible 
care  of   these   two  objects   of  her  hopes.     The   chicken 

^  Sueton.  vit.  Galb. 
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became  so  prolific,  that  the  village  where  it  was  reared 
was  called  the  village  of  hens ;  and  the  laurel,  which  she 
caused  to  be  planted,  was  cultivated  so  successfully,  that 
in  a  few  years  it  was  big  enough  to  furnish 
laurel  branches  to  crown  the  conquerors  on  the  occasion 
of  their  triumphs. 

Livia  in  a  little  time  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction,  in  the 
victory  that  Augustus  gained  over  Pompey.  For  the 
two  fleets  met,  and  the  most  bloody  battle  ensued  that  had 
ever  been  known.  Each  fleet  was  composed  of  almost 
four  himdred  sail,  and  these  ships,  all  together,  resembled 
a  floating  city.  Agrippa,  Augustus's  admiral,  employed 
all  his  industry,  skill  and  courage  to  conquer ;  and  Demo- 
chares,  Pompey's  admiral  (a  most  experienced  officer), 
exhausted  his  whole  stock  of  knowledge  and  bravery,  to 
force  victory  to  declare  on  his  side.  They  fought  for  a 
laag  time  with  equal  success,  and  with  so  much  obstinacy 
and  fury,  that  the  armies  who  were  on  shore  perceived  the 
sea  to  change  colour,  tinged  with  the  blood  of  an  enormous 
number  of  soldiers,  some  of  whom  were  swimming  about 
among  the  waves,  and  others  floating,  dead,  upon  the 
water,  together  with  fragments  of  the  broken  vessels. 

It  seemed  as  if  Fortune  was  in  doubt  which  side  to 
declare  for,  or  else  that  she  hesitated  on  purpose,  to  give 
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the  two  generals  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  valour 
and  abilities^  and  to  make  them  dispute  the  victory  with 
one  another. 

Augustus  and  Pompey  were  with  their  armies  on  shore, 
anxious  spectators  of  the  battle,  the  result  of  which  was  to 
decide  their  fortune,  and  waited  with  the  utmost  impatience 
to  see  the  issue  of  this  important  action.  A  profound 
silence  was  observed  on  both  sides,  as  long  as  the  victory 
was  doubtful;  but  Agrippa  having  had  the  good  fortune 
to  sink  some  of  Pompe/s  ships,  Augustus's  soldiers  were 
so  encouraged  by  the  success,  that  they  made  the  air  ring 
with  their  shouts,  and  so  terrified  Fompey's  men,  that 
they  began  to  waver.  In  fact,  this  accident  caused  such 
an  alteration  in  the  fight,  that  Pompey's  fleet  was  defeated. 
Demochares  killed  himself  through  despair,  and  Pompey 
only  survived  him  to  perish  soon  alter  by  the  hands  of 
an  infamous  assassin,  and  thus  Augustus  was  delivered 
from  this  formidable  enemy. 

Never  did  a  conqueror  use  his  victory  more  cruelly. 
As  this  war  had  kept  him  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm 
and  the  utmost  imeasiness,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
hurried  on  by  his  resentment  against  all  such  senators 
and  knights  as  had  taken  part  with  Pompey.  He 
punished  them  with  death,  and  sullied  his  triumph 
with      the      blood      of      the       most     illustrious     men 
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in  the  Bepublic.  He  afterwards  gave  his  troops 
aomid  tokens  of  his  generosity.  Of  all  the  honours  which 
were  decreed  him  by  the  Senate,  he  would  only  accept  the 
privilege  which  they  granted  to  his  wife  Livia,  and  his 
sister  Octavia,  to  dispose  of  their  effects  as  they  thought 
proper,  and  that  their  persons  should  be  sacred  and 
inviolable,  like  those  of  the  tribunes.  After  having  settled 
certain  affairs  in  Rome,  he  went  to  give  battle  to  Mark 
Antony,  with  whom^  he  had  lately  fallen  out  again,  and 
entirely  defeated  him  at  the  famous  battle  of  Actium, 
which  drove  Antony  into  such  despair,  that  he  killed 
himself,  in  which*  Cleopatra,  who  was  the  principal  cause  <^ 
his  destruction,  imitated  him  soon  after.' 


^  Sneton.  Dio. 

^Oleopatra,  Meing  that  Fortune  was  faTonrable  to  Auiriigtiu, 
was  the  first  to  betray  Mark  Antony,  though  she  was  the  only 
caose  of  his  misfortune.  She  secretly  gave  up  the  town  of 
Pelusium  to  the  conqueror,  and  made  a  great  many  of  Antony's 
ships  pass  oyer  to  his  side.  Antony  knew  that  she  was  betray- 
ing him,  but  was  too  much  in  love  to  wish  her  any  hann,  and 
80  fell  into  the  snare  that  was  laid  for  him.  For  Cleopatra, 
flattering  herself  that  she  could  make  Augustus  sensible  of  her 
charms,  gave  out  that  she  had  killed  herself,  imagining  that 
Antony  would  never  survive  her,  and  by  that  stratagem  hoped 
to  deliver  Augustus  from  his  formidable  rival  Her  artifice 
socceeded:  Antony,  who  was  bewitched  by  Cleopatra,  notwith- 
standing her  treachery  and  perfidy,  had  no  sooner  heard  of  her 
death,  than  he  ran  himself  through  the  body  with  his  sword. 
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This  victory  restored  peace  to  the  Republic,  and  gave 
Augustus  the  sovereignty  of  the  world.  He  returned  to 
Rome,  preceded  by  the  report  of  his  victory,  and  followed 
by  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  people,  loaded  with  glory 
and  honour.  He  was  received  everywhere,  and  especially 
at  Rome,  with  the  respect  that  was  due  to  the  lord  of  the 
whole  earth  ;^  and  his  triumph,  the  most  superb  that,  till 
then,  had  ever  been  seen,  lasted  three  days  successively, 
which  were  passed  in  amusements,  feasts,  shows  and 
rejoicings,  which  at  last  succeeded  the  rivers  of  tears 
that  had  been  shed  during  so  many  civil  wars.  The 
Senate  was  at  a  loss  to  invent  titles  of  honour  and 
dignities  in  any  way  proportionate  to  the  greatness  of 
Caesar  and  his  family.     He  was  created  consul,  tribune. 

Bat  a  moment  after,  being  informed  that  she  was  in  good  health, 
he  repented  of  this  rash  and  fatal  action,  which  was  to  separate 
him  from  the  object  of  his  passion.  He  caused  himself  to  be 
pat  into  a  basket  and  drawn  up  into  the  tower  where  Cleopatra 
was,  and  expired  in  her  arms.  Cleopatra,  however,  being 
informed  that  Augostas's  fair  words  and  courteous  treatment 
showed  tliat  her  life  was  to  be  spared,  only  that  she  might  grace 
his  triumph  (which  she  dreaded  more  than  death),  resolved  to 
Uve  no  longer.  She  dressed  herself  in  her  most  magnificent 
apparel,  and  laid  herself  down  upon  a  sumptuous  bed,  where 
she  was  found  breathless.  On  her  arm  were  perceived  little 
marks,  apparently  due  to  the  bite  of  an  asp,  or  else  she  had  made 
them  herself  with  the  bodkin  of  her  hair,  which  she  had  pre- 
viously dipped  in  some  malignant  poison.  , 

^  Saeton.  Flor.  Dio.  and  others. 
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censor,  prodaixned  father  of  his  country,  and  chief  pontiff. 
They  honoured  him*  with  a  new  name,  and  called  him 
Augustus,  as  if  he  partook  of  the  nature  of  the  gods; 
which  the  poets  did  not  scruple  to  attribute  to  him  in 
their  verses,  which  are  so  many  shameful  monimients  of 
their  flattery  and  impiety. 

Augustus's  ^npire  may  be  said  to  commence  from  that 
time.'  The  city  assumed  a  new  appearance,  and  the  state 
quite  another  form.  The  Republic  was  changed  into  a 
monarchy.  All  yielded  to  the  new  yc^e,  and  those  people 
who,  of  all  others,  were  most  jealous  of  their  hberties, 
were  reduced  to  the  most  submissive  servitude.  Those 
very  Romans,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  their  Repubhc, 
had,  in  their  barbarous  zeal,  sacrificed  their  own  children 
to  its  interests,'  were  now  offering  vows  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  who  had  deprived  them  of  that  Uberty, 
the  defence  of  which  had  induced  them  to  become 
parricides/ 

1  Horat.  Od.  3.  Ub.  2.  «  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  s  Lir.  Florns. 

^  Junius  Brutus,  of  whom  we  have  already  made  mention,  after 
having  driven  Tarquin  the  Proud  from  Rome,  was  informed 
that  this  prinoe  had  a  secret  understanding  ^vith  some  peraons 
in  the  city,  who  were  endeavouring  to  re-establish  him  on  the 
throne,  among  whom  the  most  zealous  were  Titus  and  Tiberius, 
his  own  sons.  He  caused  them  to  be  arrested,  cruelly  whipped, 
and  afterwards  beheaded  in  his  presence,  to  show  the  people  that 
the  love  of  his  country  was  stronger  than  nature  in  him. 
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The  Senate,  whose  decrees  had  been  till  then  so  greatly 
respected,  now  acted  only  according  to  the  will  of  the 
prince,  for  the  past  miseries  and  calamities  had  destroyed 
all  such  senators  as  had  any  zeal  for  the  public  welfare; 
and  none  remained  but  some  timid  magistrates,  who  had 
not  courage  enough  to  swim  against  the  stream.  The 
Senate  was,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  yoimg  men, 
who,  never  having  experienced  the  sweets  of  hberty,  were 
not  sensible  of  the  y<^e  they  were  bringing  themselves 
under;  and,  consequently,  neither  freedom  in  their  votes, 
nor  honesty  in  their  deliberations,  were  any  longer  to  be 
met  with.  Justice  was  crushed  by  fear;  the  laws  lost 
their  force;  the  prince  was  the  only  oracle  consulted; 
and  the  mercenary  votes  of  those  self-interested  magis- 
trates were  sure  to  be  always  conformable  to  the  will 
of  the  sovereign,  who  purchased  them  by  rewards,  which 
the  senators  basely  preferred  to  their  honour. 

The  provinces  regulated  their  conduct  by  that  of  Home, 
being  thoroughly  fatigued  with  so  many  civil  wars,  and 
by  the  rapine  and  extortions  of  the  governors,  who,  to 
enrich  themselves,  were  continually  plimdering  theuL 
In  short;  they  chose  rather  to  obey  one  Emperor  than 
the  greedy  viceroys,  which  were  sent  them  by  the  Senate. 
Thus,  all  submitted  to  the  new  order  of  things,  without 
the    least    resistance;      and    distant    kings    strove    who 
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should  show  tho  greatest  marks  of  their  respect  for 
Augustus,  and  endeavoured  to  win  his  favour,  by  putting 
themselves  as  soon  as  possible  under  his  protection. 

They  erected  triumphal  arches  in  his  honour,  built 
noble  cities,  which  they  dedicated  to  him,  and  omitted 
nothing  that  could  testify  their  profound  veneration  and 
dependence.  Herod,  King  of  JudsBa,^  was  one  of  the 
foremost  in  displaying  his  magnificence,  and  in  compli- 
menting Cassar.  This  prince  (the  greatest  politician  of 
his  time)  had  been  the  most  zealous  of  all  Antony's 
friends;  and  when  he  was  defeated,  it  was  generally 
thought  that  Herod's  ruin  would  have  followed  of  course, 
because  Augustus  was  extremely  irritated  against  all  those 
who  had  taken  part  with  his  enemy;  but  the  Jewish 
monarch,  who,  on  the  most  pressing  occasions,  had  always 


^  This  was  Herod  the  Great,  famous  for  his  cniel  massacre 
of  the  Bethlehemite  children,  which  he  had  ordered,  hoping  to 
include  amongst  them  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  whom  the  magi 
searched  for  under  the  title  of  the  new-hom  King  of  the  Jews. 
It  is  credibly  reported  that  this  inhuman  prince  sacrificed  his 
own  son  among  the  rest;  and  that  Augustus,  hearing  of  this 
butchery,  said  that  he  would  rather  be  Herod's  hog  than  his  son. 
This  was  not  the  only  action  of  Herod's  that  Augustus  dis- 
approved of;  for  we  read  that  this  tyrant  having  one  day  done 
something  that  did  not  please  Augustus,  the  latter  wrote  to  him 
that  hitherto  he  had  treated  him  as  a  friend,  but  for  the  future 
he  would  treat  him  as  a  subject. 
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tiie  greatest  presence  of  mind,  knew  very  well  how  to 
extricate  himself  from  this  difficulty  and  remedy  the  bad 
state  of  his  affairs,  which  his  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
Antony  had,  to  all  appearance,  ruined.  He  went  to  Rhodes,^ 
where  Augustus  then  was,  and,  laying  aside  his  crown 
and  royal  robes,  and  everything  that  savoured  of  majesty, 
except  his  greatness  of  soul,  he  threw  himself  at  the 
Emperor's  feet,  and  then  ingenuously  admitted  that  he 
had  assisted  Antony  with  men,  money,  and  counsel,  and 
would  have  served  him  in  person,  if  he  had  not  then  been 
engaged  in  other  wars.  **  I  did  not,"  said  he,  "  abandon 
"him  after  his  defeat,  neither  did  the  love  I  had  for 
"  him  change  with  his  fortune ;  on  the  contrary,  ever  true 
'^  to  his  interests,  I  did  my  utmost  to  prevent  his  ruin,  by 
"  the  most  prudent  and  zealous  advice  I  could  give,  which, 
"  in  all  probability,  would  have  succeeded,  if  it  had  been 
'<  followed ;  for  I  would  have  had  him  by  all  means 
**  abandon  his  Cleopatra,  who,  I  told  him,  was  the  greatest 
"and  most  dangerous  enemy  he  had,  rally  his  forces, 
"  and  endeavour  to  repair  his  loss.  If,"  continued  he,  "  my 
"firm  attachment  to  Mark  Antony  (who  honoured  me 
*'  with  his  friendship  and  loaded  me  with  benefits)  is  to 
"be  reckoned  a  crime,  I  own  myself  guilty;   every  well 

1  Joseph.  Antiq.  Judaic,  lib.  15. 
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''  disposed  heart  would  have  done  the  same ;  for  can  one 
"  possibly  be  ungrateful  to  one's  benefactor  f  At  least,  it 
"  is  not  in  mj  power  to  be  so,  for  I  am  too  well  acquainted 
"  with  the  laws  of  gratitude.  Your  Majesty  may  try,  if 
"  you  please,  to  put  yourself  in  Antony's  place ;  and  you 
''  will  find  in  Herod  the  same  zeal,  the  same  fidehty  and 
"  affection  for  you,  that  he  had  hitherto  for  your  enemy/' 

These  noble  sentiments  pleased  Augustus;  he  not  only 
pardoned  Herod,  but  confirmed  him  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Judaea,  to  which  he  added  several  very  considerable 
towns  ;^  and,  admiring  the  greatness  of  his  courage  and 
resolution,  at  a  time  when  he  had  everything  to  fear,  he 
conceived  so  great  an  esteem  for  him,  that^  next  to 
Agrippa  and  MaBcenas,  he  honoured  him  most  with  his 
friendship.  Herod,  like  a  subtle  courtier,  cultivated  it  as 
much  as  possible ;  he  built,  in  honour  of  Caesar,  a  fine  city, 
which  he  called  Caesarea,  in  which  were  two  magnificent 
temples.  He  instituted  to  the  glory  of  this  Emperor^ 
solemn  games  and  sports,  and  gave  great  rewards  to  the 
conquerors.  Livia,  also,  being  desirous  to  contribute  her 
share  in  these  rewards,  sent  about  five  hundred  talents  to 
Judaea  for  that  purpose. 

It  was  not  on  Augustus  only  that  all  these  excessive 

^  Nicephor.  Calist.  lib.  1.  c.  6  &  9.    «  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  16.  c.  19. 
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homoiin  were  conferred.  Not  only  did  livia  share  them, 
bat  others  also  were  invented  particularly  for  her.  A  town,^ 
which  was  called  liviada,  was  built  in  her  honour.  The  Senate 
exhausted  all  their  ingenuity  in  finding  out  the  most  deti- 
cate  and  most  studied  praises.  They  gave  her  the  most 
pompous  titles;  among  others,  the  superb  name  of 
Augusta,  and  mother  of  her  country.  The  poets'  cele- 
brated her  in  their  verses ;  and,  by  a  sacrilegious  excess, 
made  her  a  goddess;  thy  erected  temples  to  her,  and 
made  a  divinity  of  the  most  ambitious  of  women :  shame- 
ful baseness!  which  occasioned  this  reflection,  that  if 
divine  honours  were  thus  prostituted  to  women,  what 
worship  could  be  thought  of  which  could  be  deemed 
appropriate  for  the  gods? 

Augustus  also  desired  to  give  proofs  of  his  esteem 
and  tenderness  for  Livia,  by  displaying  his  magnificence 
in  her  favour.'  He  caused  a  house,  which  had  been 
PoUio's,  to  be  pulled  down.  This  house  was  situated  in 
the  Sacred  Way,  and  took  up  so  much  groimd,  that  it 
resembled  a  town.  After  removing  from  it^  all  the  costly 
furniture,  with  which  the  Princess  Julia  had  adorned  it, 


1  Gaulter.  Monum.  Sica.  «  Horat  Od.  lib.  314.  Ovid,  de  Pont. 
Eleg.  1.  Prudent,  lib.  1.  in  Symmach.  Tacit.  Aiui.  1.  ^  Dio.  lib.  54. 
*  Ovid.  Fast.  1. 
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he  erected  on  its  ruins  a  most  superb  portico,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Livia;^  and,  not  content  with  giving  her 
public  marks  of  his  esteem,  he  also  added  many  special 
and  domestic  favours,  putting  the  greatest  confidence  in  her 
and  anticipating  all  her  desires,  by  contributing  as  much 
as  he  possibly  cotdd  to  her  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  In 
short,  her  authority  was  not  less  absolute  than  his  own. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Augustus  could  not  well  do  less  for 
her,  considering  the  great  regard  and  tenderness  she  always 
had  for  him;  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  art  and  cunning  in  her  manner  of  proceed- 
ing, which  the  Emperor  did  not  find  out  till  it  was  too 
late.'      She  never  gave  herself  any  trouble  about  bis 


^  Disce  tamen,  Teniens  etas,  ubi  Livia  nunc  est 
Porticos,  immflnHm  tecta  fnisae  domos. 

Pollio  was  a  freedman  of  Augustus,  and  had  the  honour  of 
being  raised  to  the  order  of  knighthood.  They  tell  of  him  that, 
at  a  dinner  to  which  he  had  invited  the  Emperor,  one  of  his  own 
slaves  happened  by  chance  to  break  a  fine  vase  of  crystal :  Pollio 
being  extremely  provoked  at  this  accident,  ordered  the  poor 
creature  to  be  thrown  into  a  fishpond.  The  slave  cast  himself  at 
Augustus's  feet,  and  begged  he  would  intercede  for  him,  which 
he  did;  but  Pollio  not  only  refused  his  request,  but  would  not 
even  change  the  manner  of  his  death,  although  the  Emperor 
earnestly  desired  it.  This  disobliging  and  brutal  behaviour  dis- 
pleased Augustus  so  much,  that  he  ordered  every  crystal  vesael 
that  Pollio  had  to  be  broken  to  pieces  in  his  presence. 

^  XiphiL  in  Aug.  Dio.  lib.  48. 
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amours  and  gallantries,  and  was  so  far  from  thwarting 
him  in  his  pleasures  by  a  disagreeable  jealousy,  that  she 
was  very  well  pleased  when  he  was  so  engaged.  She  even 
carried  her  complaisance  so  far  as  to  be  extremely  civil 
to  Terentia,  Maecenas's  wife,  who  was  passionately  beloved 
by  Augustus ;  and  though,  in  her  heart,  she  felt  nothing 
but  hatred  and  envy  towards  this  rival  of  hers,  who  had 
robbed  her  of  her  husband's  affections  (notwithstanding  his 
outward  behaviour),  yet  she  exhibited  so  much  evenness  of 
temper  in  all  those  disputes  which  their  emulation  stirred 
up  between  them,  that  it  sufficiently  proved  the  respect 
she  had  for  him.  She  did  not  affect  that  sort  of  austere 
virtue  that  makes  people  inaccessible,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
indulged  herself  in  all  those  innocent  pleasures  which 
became  her  rank  and  condition,  partaking  of  all  the  parties 
of  pleasure  and  amusements  which  were  then  in  vogue 
at  Rome,  and  were  promoted  by  Augustus,  as  well  as  the 
other  grandees  of  the  town,  who  had  the  art  of  introduc- 
ing infinite  variety  into  them;  sometimes  games  and 
sports,  sometimes  races  and  shows  of  different  kinds,  at 
which  all  the  better  sort  and  people  of  quality  were  sure 
to  attend,  and  never  failed  to  pay  their  court  to  the 
Empress,  who  always  behaved  upon  those  occasions  with  the 
greatest  modesty  and  reserve,  managing  her  reputation 
with  so  much  skill  and  prudence,  that,  though  people  had 
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not  the  same  opinion  of  her  virtue  that  they  had  of 
Lucrotia's,  yet  she  took  care  that  nobody  should  have  any 
cause  of  reproach  against  her.  She  was  far  from  being 
M  scrupulous  as  she  pretended  to  be  (witness  the  great 
regard^  she  had  for  some  particular  persons),  but  was 
always  desirous  it  should  pass  for  esteem  only.  She  was 
often  heard  to  say  that  a  prudent  woman  always  finds  in 
herself  wherewithal  to  preserve  her  virtue ;  and,  one  day, 
I  when  some  young  gentlemen,  who  had  been  so  imprudent  as 
to  put  themselves  in  her  way,  quite  naked,  were  to  be 
put  to  death  for  it,  she  pardoned  them,  saying  that  a 
naked  man  made  no  more  impression  upon  the  imagination 
of  a  virtuous  woman  than  a  statue. 

Policy  was  the  very  soul  of  her  actions  and  conduct, 
and  history  furnishes  but  few  examples  of  women  who  prac- 
tised it  with  more  skill  and  good  fortune.  Those  who 
were  most  keen-witted  could  never  discover  her  real  senti- 
ments ;  not  even  Augustus,  with  aU  his  art  and  skill,  could 
avoid  being  deceived  by  hor.  She  knew  well  how  to  take  full 
advantage  of  his  weakness,  and  acquired  such  an  ascen- 
dency over  him  that  nothing  could  resist  it;  and  Cesar, 
master  of  the  world,  might  very  properly  be  said  to  be 


1  Dio.  Ub.  48. 
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slave  to  Livia.  This  was  the  Qrigin  of  the  excessiye 
authority  of  this  Empress,  which  was  so  much  revered, 
and  to  whioh  sacrilegious  and  extravagant  homage  was 
paid;  and  yet  this,  however  much  it  might  flatter  her 
VcfeUity,  was  not  capable  of  entirely  satisfying  her 
ambition. 

The  throne,  which  was  the  most  elevated  of  all  stations, 
could  not  limit  her  desires.    Her  joint  occupation  of  it 
with  Augustus  was  reckoned  as  nothing,  so  eagerly  did  she 
desire  that  her  posterity  should  also  be  raised  to  that  exalted 
rank,  and  that  was  the  goal  which  all  her  projects  held 
in  view.     She  caused  the  most  important  and  most  dis- 
tinguished posts  to  be  given  to  Tiberius  and  Drusus  (her 
two  sons  by  her  former  husband).    They  had  the  conduct 
ol  the   armies,   and   the  command   of   the   legions,   the 
authority  of  the  Emperor  being  always  vested  in  them; 
and,  however  inconsiderable  the  services  they  rendered  to 
the  State  were  in  themselves,  Livia  extolled  them  to  the 
skies  by  the  most  pompous  reports  that  she  caused  her 
emissaries  to  make  of  them,  and  so  ordered  matters  that 
triumphs  were  decreed  them  upon  every  trifling  occasion. 
Justice,  however,  should  be  done  to  everybody,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Tiberius  and  Drusus  were  great 
captains.     The  first  was  not  only  brave,   but  possessed 
a  vast  genius,  equal  to  anything  he  undertook.     He  under- 
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stood  perfectly  the  art  of  war,^  and  was  so  prompt  in 
determining  what  he  was  about,  that  it  is  reported  he 
never  deliberated  twice  about  the  same  thing.  Very 
severe  in  miUtary  discipline,  he  was  the  first  in  all 
dangers  and  hardships,  encouraging  the  soldiers  by  his 
example,  and  surmounting  by  his  constancy  and  persever- 
ance aU  difficulties.  He  was  generally  successful  in  war, 
which  was  owing  to  his  great  abilities,  not  to  chance  or 
fortune.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  vices  sullied  and 
tarnished  his  good  qualities!'  He  was  cruel,  arrogant, 
jealous  of  other  people's  merit,  of  a  dark  and  gloomy 
temper,'  incapable  of  tenderness  or  friendship,  affecting, 
even  towards  his  nearest  relations,  a  brutal  sort  of  pride, 
which  made  people  afraid  to  approach  him.  He 
was  deceitful  and  dangerous,  never  acting  but  with  artifice 
and  cunning.  A  thick  veil  was  always  drawn  over  his 
feelings.  His  words  were  wrapped  up  in  obscurity  and 
equivocation,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  unriddle 
them,  or  find  out  his  real  meaning ;  and  if  it  was  difficult 
to  comprehend  it,  there  was  no  less  danger  in  letting  him 
know  that  one  understood  him.  People  had  great  reason 
to  apprehend  his  dark  mistrustfulness,  which  made  hiin 


1  Plutaroh.  Sneton.  vit.  Tib.        ^  Tacit  Ann.  1. 
»  Kutrop.  2.  Aurel.  Vict.  Epit 
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sacrifice  to  his  suspicions  all  those  whom  he  hated  on 
aoooont  of  their  merit  or  virtue.  Besides,  he  was  addicted 
to  great  excess  in  wine,  which  he  carried  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  people,  in  raillery,  called  him  Biberius,  instead  of 
^Tiberius.^  But,  above  all,  he  was  given  to  the  most 
shameful  debaucheries,  which  he  continued  to  an  extreme 
old  age  in  the  island  of  Caprese,  where,  in  an  old  and 
worn-out  body,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  imruly 
and  depraved  passions  of  youth.  Horrible  impieties! 
idiich  have  noted  and  marked  that  island  with  an  infamy 
that  ages  have  not  been  able  to  wash  out.  These  vices 
of  Tiberius  were  no  secret,  nor  were  they  unknown  to 
Augustus,  who,  in  speaking  of  him,  told  his  friends  one 
day,  that  the  Koman  people  would  be  very  imfortunate 
in  being  governed  by  a  man  who  would  make  them 
suffer  incredible  misery. 

Drusus,  on  the  contrary,  was  more  poUte,  humane,  and 
honest  than  his  brother,  but  no  less  brave,  nor  less  ex- 
perienced. He  had  acquired  immortal  honour  by  a  great 
number  of  victories,  which  had  prepossessed  everybody  in  his 
favour.     He  was  affable  and  sincere,  and  so  great  an 


^  Some  of  Tiberius's  conrtier*8  having  suggested  to  him  one 
day  that  he  shonld  punish  the  impudence  of  these  people,  he 
answered,  that  in  a  free  city  the  tongue  ought  to  be  free. 
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enemy  of  dissimulation,  that  it  is  generally  thoiight  hb 
would  have  restored  to  the  Republic  its  ancient  glcny  and 
liberty,  if  he  had  succeeded  Augustus.  Neyer  was  there 
a  prince  with  better  dispositions.  He  loTed  Tirtue,^  and 
what  was  to  be  wondered  at  in  him  is,  that,  in  the  most 
corrupted  court,  at  an  age  the  most  liable  to  criminal 
pleasures,  and  enjoying  a  rank  that  would  have  furnished 
him  with  opportunities  enough  of  gratifying  all  the  pas- 
sions, he  still  continued  innocent,  and  as  blameless  as 
his  wife  Antonia,  so  much  oomjnended  for  her  chastity. 
With  all  this  merit,  he  could  not  but  gain  the  esteem 
of  everybody,  and  especially  of  Augustus,  who,  it  is 
reported,  wotdd  have  named  him  for  his  successor,  if 
he  had  not  apprehended  that  by  so  doing  he  would  confirm 
the  suspicions  people  already  had  of  his  being  his  son; 
or  else  he  had  a  mind  to  set  off  his  own  reign  the  more, 
by  having  so  unworthy  a  successor.  But  what  most 
probably  induced  him  to  select  Tiberius  was  his  being 
absolutely  imable  to  refuse  the  Empress  anything. 

Such  were  the  two  sons  of  Livia,  who,  notwithstanding 
their  merit,  fell  far  short  of  the  Prince  Marcellus,  who, 
besides  being  possessed  of  all  the  good  quahties  in  the 
world,  was  nephew  and  son-in-law  to  Augustus,  which  were 


1  Valer.  Maxim.  Suet.  vit.  Tiber.  Tacit.  Ann.  I.  c. :}. 
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glorious  advantages,  and  caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  as 
presumptiYe  heir.  This  was  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  Empress,  and  always  inspired  her 
with  a  secret  design  of  destroying  him.  In  fact,  he  did 
at  last  fall  a  victim  to  her  ambition,  for  he  died  in  the 
flower  of  his  age ;  and  we  shall  see,  in  another  place,  that 
Livia  was  thought  not  to  be  innocent  in  the  affair. 
Augustus  was  extremely  afflicted  at  this  loss,  and  had  no 
sooner  began  to  get  over  it  than  he  had  fresh  matter  for  grief, 
occasioned  by  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  his  life.  The 
chief  person  concerned  in  it  was  Cinna,  grandson  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  who  had  drawn  into  it  the  principal 
persons  of  the  city.  This  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
Emperor,  if  one  of  the  conspirators  had  not  revealed  the 
{dot.  Augustus,  being  informed  of  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  was  never  in  so  melancholy  a  situation, 
nor  more  sensibly  alarmed.^  He  was  in  doubt  whether 
he  should  employ  severity  or  clemency.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  apprehended  that,  if  he  should  pardon  the  guilty,  it 
might  encourage  others  to  attempts  of  a  similar  nature; 
and,  on  the  other,  he  was  afraid  that,  by  pimishing  some 
of  them,  the  rest  might  be  the  more  exasperated,  especially 
considering  that  his   having  put   to  death   Caepio  and 

1  Dio.  Hb.  55. 
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Murena  for  a  similar  enterprise  had  not  prevented  Cinna 
and  his  accomplices  from  conspiring  against  his  person. 

These  cruel  perplexities  and  agitations  had  such  an  effect 
on  him  that  he  could  not  sleep,  but  was  full  of  anxiety 
and  fear,  which  made  him  incapable  of  taking  any  rest. 
Thus,  one  may  see  that  there  is  no  condition  of  life  exempt 
from  trouble;  no  good  fortune  or  pleasure  that  is  not 
mixed  with  secret  bitterness.  This  incident  in  Augustus's 
history  shows  us  that  the  throne  is  far  from  being  the 
seat  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  since  it  generally  happens 
that  sovereign  power  is  nothing  but  slavery,  and  brings 
with  it  innumerable  cares  and  solicitudes. 

Livia,  who  shared  her  husband's  anxieties  as  much  as  lus 
pleasures,  earnestly  enquired  the  cause  of  his  melaneholy ; 
on  the  Emperor  having  told  her  the  occasion  of  it,  she 
endeavoured  to  encourage  him  by  saying^  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  some  people,  jealous  of 
his  glory,  had  declared  against  him,  because,  let  a 
prince  be  never  so  moderate  and  equitable,  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  please  everybody.  *'  Great  men,"  said 
she,  "think  they  have  a  right  to  ask  everything,  and  to 
"obtain  everything;  those  who  are  in  a  lower  station 
"  think  themselves  despised  if  they  do  not  get  what  they 

^  Dio.  ibid. 
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"require.  From  thence  proceed  cabals,  conspiracies,  and 
"rebellions  against  the  government;  for  discontented 
"  people  hope  to  find  their  advantage  in  any  change.  You 
"  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  double  your  guard,  and  cause 
"the  palace  to  be  surrounded  with  the  soldiers  who  are 
"most  faithful  to  you,  which  will  effectually  hinder  the 
"traitors  from  attempting  your  life."  "  This  precaution,** 
replied  Augustus,  "  would  be  to  no  purpose ;  for  the  sword 
"of  those  who  ought  to  guard  the  prince  is  often  more 
"  to  be  dreaded  than  that  of  declared  enemies.  The  most 
« zealous  courtier  in  appearance  is  often  the  most  for- 
"  midable  enemy,  and  the  more  to  be  apprehended,  as  he 
"oonceals  his  real  nature  imder  the  deceitful  mask  of 
"  friendship,  and  has  the  more  opportunities  of  gratifying 
"his  mahce  and  hatred,  the  less  he  is  mistrusted.  If 
"foreign  enemies  make  war  against  us,  we  have  officers, 
generals,  and  friends  to  oppose  them;  but  if  those  pre- 
tended friends  become  our  enemies,  what  remedy  have 
"we?  Nothing,  then,  remains  but  rigorous  punishments, 
"  to  prevent  their  wicked  designs ;  and  that,  without  doubt, 
"  is  the  only  method  we  have  to  determine  upon." 

When  Livia  perceived  that  the  Emperor  was  resolved 
to  put  the  conspirators  to  death,  she  undertook  to  prevail 
on  him  to  change  his  mind,  and  spoke  to  him  as  follows : 
"  The  honour  I  have,  sire,  of  being  your  wife,  and  of 
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"  sharing  all  your  fortunes,  whether  good  or  bad,  permits 
*'  me  also  to  declare  my  mind  freely  and  without  disguise, 
"which  I  take  the  liberty  to  do  with  all  sincerity.  You 
"  will  please  to  consider  that  all  bad  people  are  not  of  the 
"  same  character ;  some  have,  naturally,  bad  dispositions ; 
"others  fall  into  wickedness,  for  want  of  judgment  and 
"discretion.  I  do  not  say  that  all  those  should  be  par- 
"  doned  who  attempt  your  life  (for  that  would  be  attended 
"with  the  worst  results),  but,  in  my  opinion,  less  rigour 
"might  bo  shown  to  those  whose  indiscreet  youth  may 
''  prompi;  them  to  actions  which  they  would  not  commit, 
**ii  they  were  capable  of  reflection.  It  very  seldom 
"  happens  that  many  guilty  persons  are  punished,  without 
"  several  innocent  people  being  made  to  suffer.  If  you  are 
"so  merciful  as  to  pardon  these  criminals,  your  clemency 
"  will  cause  their  sincere  repentance  and  acknowledgments. 
"  Cinna,  illustrious  by  his  birth,  his  name,  and  his  exploits, 
"  will  return  to  his  senses,  and  sincerely  repent  of  these 
"  violences.  An  enemy  who  has  been  generously  pardcmed, 
"  when  one  has  had  an  opportunity  of  punishing  him,  has 
"  no  longer  the  power  to  hurt  his  benefactor." 

Livia  possessed  the  art  of  persuasion  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Augustus  to  resist  it.  Her 
advice  was  as  fortunate  as  it  was  prudent.  The  Emperor, 
who  had  been  very  attentive,  thought  her  reasoning  so 
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jnsty  that  he  could  not  help  being  of  her  opinion.^  He 
sent  for  Cinna,  and  gave  him  a  full  aooount  of  the  con- 
spiracy, reproached  him  tenderly  with  his  ingratitude, 
and  reminded  him  of  all  the  favours  he  had  conferred  upon 
him;  and,  after  having  forced  this  conspirator  to  own 
bis  crime,  he  not  only  pardoned,  but  named  him  consul 
for  the  following  year  and,  for  his  sake,  forgave  all  his 
accomplices. 

This  extraordinary  clemency  of  Augustus  exercised  an 
irresistible  charm;  and  Csesar's  kind  remonstrances  had  a 
better  effect  than  his  utmost  severity  could  have  had.  This 
generosity  not  only  extinguished  the  conspiracy,  but 
entirely  gained  hm  the  hearts  of  all  the  Komans.  Every- 
body praised  Livia,  to  whose  counsel  this  noble  action  was 
attributed,  and  not  a  word  more  was  to  be  heard  of  revolt. 
Augustus  looked  upon  himself  as  indebted  to  her  for  aU 
the  glory  that  ho  acquired  by  this  moderation,  and,  con- 
sequently, regulated  all  his  future  conduct  by  her  advice. 

The  Empress  did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  the 
happy  frame  of  mind  Augustus  was  in  with  regard  to  her, 
and  did  not  let  slip  this  opporttmity  of  advancing  the 
fortunes  of  her  sons;  for,  as  this  was  tke  most  important 
pcAnt  to  which  all  her  actions  tended,  she  could  not  bear 

1  Senoc.  de  Clement. 
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the  least  obstacle  to  it;   which,  without  doubt,  was  tl 
reasoa  of  her  making  away  with  Marcellus,  in  order  i 
pave  the  way  to  the  throne  for  Tiberius.     But  the  birti 
of  Gains  CsBsar,  and  Lucius  Ceesar,  his  brother  (sons  c 
Julia,  Augustus's  daughter,   whom  he  had  married  t 
Agrippa,  after  the  death  of  his  nephew)^  were  a  terribl 
disappointment,  disconcerted  all  her  projects,  and  prepare) 
for  her  other  subjects  of  jealousy,  as  well  as  material  ton 
new  crimes.     Her  policy  caused  her  to  adopt  all  possibL 
methods  to  obtain  her  ends.     She  then  laboured  with  al 
her  might  to  procure  her  sons  the  highest  and  most  im- 
portant posts;  and,  although  Tiberius  had  already  bees 
made  tribime,  and  Drusus  constd,  Livia  was  preparing 
new  honours  for  them,  when  Providence,  which  often  oon- 
foimds  our  best-contrived  designs,  partly  overthrew  those 
of  the  Empress,  by  one  of  the  most  afflicting  events  that 
could  possibly  happen — the  death  of  her  son  Drusus. 

Tiberius,  after  having  conquered  Illyria,^  and  reduced 
the  Germans  (who  were  become  insolent  upon  Yarus's 
signal  defeat)  to  submission  to  Augustus,  came  to  Borne 
to  receive  the  honour  of  a  triumph,^  which  was  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  that  had  ever  been  known,  owing  to 
Livia's  attention  and  lavish  expenditure.     Tiberius  gave 


1  Sueton.  vit.  Tiber.        «  Dio.  lib.  65. 
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a  most  magnificent  entertainment  to  the  senators,  the 
knights,  and  the  people ;  and  the  Empress,  together  with 
the  Princess  Julia,  did  the  same  to  the  ladies.  Livia  did 
not  stop  there.  She  caused  a  magnificent  temple^  to  be 
built^  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  victories,  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  the  goddess  of  Concord,  near  the  Capitol.  She 
had  an  altar  erected  in  it  to  the  honour  of  Augustus; 
and,  among  other  rare  and  rich  presents  with  which  she 
adorned  it,'  people  most  of  all  admired  a  piece  of  crystal 
of  fifty  pounds  weight,  and  a  small  tree  of  the  true  cinna- 
mon, which  she  consecrated  herself,  and  placed  in  a  large 
basin  of  massive  gold,  from  which  distilled  a  certain  liquor 
in  drops,  which  became  extremely  hard  and  precious. 

After  Livia  had  procured  all  these  honours  for  Tiberius, 
she  set  about  doing  the  same  for  Drusus,  when  the  news 
of  his  death  arrived  at  Home,  almost  as  soon  as  that  of 
his  victory ;  so  that  the  pompous  preparations  which  were 
made  for  his  triumph  served  as  melancholy  trophies  for 
his  funeral  This  excellent  prince  had  subdued  the  Sicam- 
brians  and  other  neighbouring  nations  (ancient  Germans, 
from  whom  were  descended  the  inhabitants  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Hesse  Cassel  and  Gueldres),  and  had  made  him- 


1  Ovid.    Fast.   1.  «  Plin.   Hist.    Nat.    Ub.    37.    c.    2.    Ub. 
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self  very  formidable  to  aJl  Germany,  where,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vigorous  resistance  he  everywhere  met  with,  he 
had  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  He  was  about  to  pass  this  river,  when  he  was 
arrested  by  death,  in  the  midst  of  his  glorious  career ;  for, 
when  he  was  one  day  on  the  brink  of  the  river,^  a  spirit 
appeared  to  him,  under  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  said  to  him,  in  a  menacing  tone :  "  Whither 
*'  does  your  ambition  hurry  you  ?  Betire ;  you  are  come 
**  to  the  utmost  limit  of  your  conquests,  and  of  your  life," 
and  vanished.  This  fatal  prediction  was  soon  verified. 
Drusus'  died  as  he  was  just  going  to  Rome  to  receive  the 
reward  of  his  victories.  This  melancholy  news,  which  was 
soon  brought  to  Court,  turned  the  public  rejcidngs  into 
the  deepest  mourning.  Livia*s  affliction  was  so  great* 
that  the  philosophers  were  sent  for  to  give  her  what  con- 
solation they  could;  and  the  Senate,  in  order  to  contribute 
what  lay  in  its  power  to  mitigate  her  grief,  granted  her 
the  privileges  which  the  laws  give  to  women  who  have 
three  children.    Poor  comfort  in  her  unspeakable  loss ! 

Certainly,  Drusus  was  worthy  of  the  tears  that  were 
shed  for  him.  His  merit  was  so  great,  that,  if  it  could 
be  said  there  was  true  virtue  among  pagans,  nobody 

^  Dio.  lib.  55.     ^  Sneton.  vit.  Tib.     ^  Seneo.  Consol.  ad.  Mara 
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would  have  a  better  claim  to  it  than  he.  Livia  was  not 
the  only  mourner  upon  this  occasion;  for  Augustus,  to 
whom  Dmsus  was  very  dear,  for  more  reasons  than  one, 
was  extremely  affected  by  this  loss.  But,  above  all, 
Antonia,  his  wife,  was  afflicted  beyond  measure.  She  was 
daughter  to  Mark  Antony,  the  triumvir,  wonderfully 
beautiful,  and  every  author  bears  witness  to  her  prudence 
and  discretion.  She  always  Hved  with  her  husband  in 
such  harmony  and  love,  that  they  were  both  of  them 
patterns  of  virtue  and  conjugal  fidelity,  in  a  court  where 
gallantry  and  debauchery  were  become  the  fashion.  The 
irregular  conduct  of  so  many  ladies,  who  indulged  them- 
selves without  scruple  in  all  the  pleasures  and  vices  of  the 
times,  and  which  were  authorised  and  established  by 
custom,  made  no  impression  upon  Antonia.  Those  maxims 
which  were  most  capable  of  corrupting  the  heart  found 
that  of  the  Princess  Antonia  always  protected  by  wisdom 
and  virtue.  Her  reputation  was  so  clear  and  free  from  ohe 
least  suspicion,  that  no  lady  in  Rome  was  in  higher  esteem. 
Drusus  was  the  only  object  of  her  inclinations,  for  wliich 
reason^  she  would  never  hoar  of  a  second  marriage.  She 
resolved  to  consecrate  the  re&t  of  her  life  to  tlie  memory 
of  Drusus,  and  passed  it^  chiefly  at  her  country-house,  of 

1  Joseph.  Antiq.  Judaic,  lib.  18.  c.  8.       ^  Valcr.  Max.  lib.  4. 
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which  she  was  very  fond,  and  where,  among  other  innocent 
amusements,  she^  took  great  pleasure  in  taking  care  of 
and  playing  with  a  fish,  which  she  loved  mightily,  and 
made  it  wear  ear-rings.  This  curious  thing  drew  an  in- 
finite number  of  people  to  her  house,  who  flocked  thither 
to  see  it.' 

Drusus  being  dead,  Livia  employed  all  her  care  and 
diligence  in  favour  of  Tiberius ;  and  seeing  that  Augustus 
was  advancing  in  years,  she  thought  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  remove  every  obstacle  that  stood  between 
iier  son  and  the  throne,  and  especially  to  get  rid  of 
all  those  who  were  next  in  succession.     She  could  safely 
4o  whatever  she  thought  proper,  for  the  Emperor  was 
entirely  governed  by  her,   without  reflecting   that,    by 
giving  her  so  absolute  a  power,  he  betrayed  himself; 
besides,  Livia  was,  in  a  manner,  adored  at  Rome,  where 
her   authority   was   more   respected   than   that   of   the 
Emperor;  everybody  submitted  to  her  orders,  and  that 
which  would  have  been  impossible  to  another  was  per- 
fectly easy  to  her;  for,  in  order  to  compass  her  designs, 
she  knew  how  to  proceed  silently,  without  force  or  vio- 
lence.'    Her  policy  and  ambition  caused  her  to  adopt 


1  Plin.  Ub.  7.  c.  19.       «  Plin.  Ub.  7.  a  56.       »  Tadt.  Xiphilin. 
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measures  that  were  impenetrable,  even  to  those  who  were 
most  dear-sighted;  and  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
CaligulA  afterwards  called  her^  Ulysses  in  woman's 
appareL 

It  was  to  some  secret  influence  of  her  deep  and 
dangerous  policy,  that  the  tragical  and  sudden  deaths  of 
Gains  and  Lucius  (sons  of  Julia  and  Agrippa)  were 
attributed.  These  two  young  princes,  so  nearly  related 
to  Augustus,  possessed  merit  equal  to  their  birth.  The 
eyes  of  all  the  world  were  upon  them,  as  immediate  heirs 
to  the  Empire ;  for  there  was  no  sort  of  reason  to  suppose 
that  Caesar  would  go  out  of  his  own  family  for  successors ; 
and  Livia  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  intended  to  suc- 
ceed, since  Augustus  had  sufficiently  declared  his  design, 
by  adopting  his  two  grandsons,  and  bestowing  upon  them 
the  most  honourable  posts;  for  he  had  named  them 
'*  princes  of  the  Roman  youth,"  and  was  resolved  to  appoint 
them  consuls  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  man's  estate,  so 
thai  it  might  be  said  they  had  already  their  foot  upon  the 
throne ;  but  that  was  the  utmost  limit  of  their  fortunes. 
Lucius  died  suddenly  at  Marseilles ;  and  Gains,  his  brother, 
in  Lycia,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  Armenian  war. 


^  Sueton.  Tit.  Cai.  CalisroJa.         ^  Tadt  Aim   1   o  3. 
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during  which  he  received  a  waand,  which,  no  doubt^ws 
purposely  prepared  for  him. 

Augustus,  seeing  none  of  his  kindred  now  left^  ezcep 
Agrippa,  youngest  son  of  Julia,  adopted  him,  togethe 
with  the  son  of  Livia.  This  step,  n^ch  divided  tfai 
Empire  between  Tiberius  and  Caesar's  grandscm,  might 
have  been  thought  suf&dent  to  satisfy  this  ambitiooi 
Empress ;  nevertheless,  she  was  not  able  to  bear  this  part 
nership  in  sovereignty,  nor  could  she  endure  that  her  sod 
should  have  a  colleague  in  a  dignity  which  had  cost  her 
so  much  anxiety  and  so  many  crimes.  She  did  not  long 
hesitate  whether  she  should  free  herself  frcmi  this  griev- 
ance or  not.  She  practised  all  her  artifices  to  make 
Agrippa  suspected  by  the  Emperor,  whose  mind  she  so 
poisoned  with  uutlidous  reports,  and  put  so  ill  a  construo- 
tion  upon  all  the  actions  of  this  poor  prince,  that  the 
Emperor,  taking  all  for  granted  tliat  she  was  pleased  to 
suggest,  banished  his  grandson  to  the  island  of  Planasia. 

This  banishment  was  thought  very  cruel,  because  it  was 
very  unjust.  Agrippa  did  not,  indeed,  possess  that  polite- 
ness and  affability  with  which  Lucius  and  Gains,  his 
brotliers,  wore  endowed;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  some- 
what boorish,  a  defect  which  the  polished  manners  of  the 
Court  had  not  been  able  to  remove,  and  was  very  indif- 
ferently educated;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  was  the 
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only  dime  with  n^ch  he  could  be  reproached,  except 
that  of  being  too  nearly  related  to  Angustaa. 

Thus,  the  blind  deference  which  this  Emperor  ahowed  to 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  Livia  made  him  the  tyrant  of 
his     family,     and     the     principal     instrument   of    the 
ambitioa  of  her  who  aimed  at  nothing  but  to  destroy 
tiiat  family,  and  who,  concealing  her  perfidious  designs 
imder  a  false  show  of  zeal  for  Csesar's  glory,  laid  the 
foondatioa  of  her  son's  grandeur  in  the  ruin  ol  those  who 
might  either  thwart  or  defer  it.    Augustus  himself  knew  it 
tt  last,  but  too  late  to  apply  any  remedy.     He  often  com- 
plained to  his  friends  of  his  cruel  destiny  iu  thus  losing  all 
Ids  relations  in  so  short  a  time  (though  they  were  very 
immeiouB),  which  laid  him  imder  the  necessity  of  calling 
in  as  successor  his  wife's  son,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  only 
grandson  he  had  left,  whom  he  had  condemned  to  a 
ngorous  banishment,  without  so  much  as  knowing  for 
what.     He  called  to  mind  the  miserable  end  of  his  nephew 
ICarcellus,  and  of  Lucius  and  Gaius,  his  grandsons,  who 
had  perished  in  their  youth,  and  in  whose  death  it  seemed 
as  if  there  had  been  something  extraordinary.       These 
reflections,  which  moved  him  extremely,  also  set  him  think- 
ing of  Prince  Agrippa's  misfortunes,  against  whom  he  had 
been  so  cruelly  and  unjustly  irritated ;  and,  fancying  that 
he  had  found  out  the  true  cause  of  it,  he  formed  a  resolu- 
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tion  to  go  and  pay  him  a  visit  in  his  place  of  exile.  He 
did  not  communicate  his  design  to  anybody  but  Fabius 
Maximus,  not  thinking  it  proper  to  confide  in  a  number 
of  people  ;  and,  after*  having  taken  all  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions to  keep  this  journey  secret,  he  went  thither, 
accompanied  only  by  the  above-mentioned  senator.  The 
interview  was  tender  and  affecting.  Caesar's  heart  melted 
at  the  sight  of  his  grandson;  many  tears  were  shed  on 
both  sides,  and  those  of  the  Emperor  made  people  think 
that  the  fortune  of  this  poor  young  prince  might  one  day 
change,  much  to  his  advantage. 

This  excursion,  however,  was  not  so  much  a  secret  as 
Augustus  imagined.  Maximus  had  not  been  able  to  con- 
ceal it  from  his  wife  Martia,  and  she  had  the  weakness 
or  imprudence  to  mention  it  to  Livia.  This  produced  in 
the  mind  of  the  Empress  a  mistrust  that  was  fatal  both 
to  the  Emperor  and  his  grandson,  and  even  Livia,  in 
spite  of  all  her  cunning,  could  not  help  revealing  her 
vexation  to  Augustus.  She  told  him,  with  a  certain  air 
of  pride  and  indignation,  "  that  there  had  been  no  occasion 
"for  all  this  secrecy,  nor  was  his  visit  to  Planaaia  of 
"  such  vast  importance  that  it  required  so  much  mystery ; 
"  and  that  she  could  not  but  take  this  want  of  omfidence 

^  T^it.  Ann.  1. 
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"  very  ill,  as  it  would  render  her  veiry  odious  to  his  suo- 
"  oessor,  who  would  always  look  upon  her  as  a  person  he 
"  ought  to  suspect,  since  Augustus  did  so." 

The  Emperor,  who  had  confided  the  matter  to  no  one 
but  Maximus,  was  at  a  loss  to  find  out  the  person  that 
revealed  it;  and  this  imprudence  stirred  up  in  Caesar's 
heart  a  resentment  of  which  he  could  not  forbear 
giving  Mazimus  evident  tokens,  by  one  of  those  terrible 
glances  of  the  eye  which  he  was  perfect  master  of  upon 
occasion,  and  which  threw  Mazimus  into  such  despair,  that 
he  immediately  resolved  to  destroy  himself.  He  com- 
municated his  design  to  his  wife,  telling  her  that,  since 
he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  the  Emperor  by 
betraying  his  secret,  he  could  not  think  of  living  any 
longer.  Martia  owned  herself  guilty.^  ''It  is  I/'  said 
she,  "  that  am  the  cause  of  your  misfortune ;  and,  since  I 
"  am  become  imworthy  of  your  confidence,  by  having 
"  revealed  a  secret  of  such  importance,  it  is  but  just  that 
"  I  should  punish  myself  for  my  impardonable  indiscre- 
<'tion.*'  Scarce  had  she  finished  these  words,  than  she 
plunged  a  poniard  into  her  breast,'  and  Maximus  imme- 
diately followed  her  example.     'Tacitus  will  not  allow 


^  Just.  Lips,  in  Tadt.     ^  PlntarchnB.    >  Anditos  in  fxmere  ejus 
Kartis  gemitos  semet  incusantis  qnod  caiua  eodtii  marito  foisflet. 
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this,  since  he  reports  that  Martia  lamented  the  death  of 
her  husband,  taking  the  blame  of  it  upon  herself. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Augustus  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  about  any  change  in  Agrippa's  fortunes.  The 
Emperor  died  soon  after,  and  nobody  doubted  but  it  was 
due  to  Liyia,  who  is  said  to  have  given  him  figs  that  were 
poisoned,  to  prevent  the  reinstatement  ol  Agrippa  in  his 
favour  and  the  consequent  frustration  of  all  her 
expectations. 

Augustus  died  at  Nola,  in  the  very  chamber  where  his 
father,  Octavius,  had  died.^  His  last  words  were  in 
favour  of  Livia;  for,  after  having  asked  his  friends'  whether 
he  had  acted  his  part  well  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  he 
addressed  himself  to  bis  wife,'  charged  her  to  be  mindful 
of  their  marriage  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  then  expired, 
bestowing  upon  her  marks  of  his  tenderness  and  affection. 

His  death  drew  sighs  and  tears  from  aH  Rome;  for, 
since  it  was  fated  to  have  a  master,  the  Bepublio  could  not 
possibly  have  had  a  more  worthy  one.  His  magnificence 
and  generosity  had  brought  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
men  of  the  city  to  submit  to  the  yoke.  His  moderation  made 
it  plainly  appear  that,  in  all  the  violent  acts  of  the  trimn- 
virate,  he  had  acted  contrary  to  his  natural  kindliness,  and 
that  he  was  an  enemy  to  blood.     His  excellent  virtues 


1  Anr.  Victor.  Epit.       a  Dio.  lib.  66.       »  Suet.  vit.  Aug. 
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caused  it  to  be  said  of  him  that  either  he  should  never 
have  died,  or  should  never  have  been  Yxxjl 

His  death  was  kept  secret  for  some  tune,  because  it  was 
apprehended  that  Tiberius's  abs^ioe  might  be  prejudicial 
to  his  interests ;  but  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  Augustus's 
death  was  announced  at  the  same  moment  as  Tiberius 
was  proclaimed  his  successor.  Livia>  upon  this  occasion, 
did  not  forget  her  usual  policy ;  she  affected  an  inconsol- 
able grief,  and  shed  tears  in  abundance.  The  first  thing 
she  did  was  to  cause  all  imaginable  honours  to  be  paid 
to  his  memory.  She  had  him  immortalised,  and  endea- 
voured to  persuade  everybody  that  there  was  something 
superhimian  in  him,  which  the  Senator  Atticus  confirmed, 
by  swearing  (in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Livia) 
that  he  had  seen  Augustus's  soul  mounting  up  into 
heaven;  and  the  Empress,  who  knew  very  well  that  he 
had  not  sworn  for  nothing,  made  him  a  considerable 
present,  to  reward  this  mercenary  oath.^    Superb  temples 


^  Atticus  did,  through  complaisance  and  flattery  for  Livia, 
what  the  Senator  Procolns  had  done  formerly  through  policy :  for 
Romulus  having  been  assassinated  by  the  senators,  whom  he 
began  to  treat  with  haughtiness,  one  day  after  he  had  been 
haranguing  the  troops,  and  the  people  being  greatly  disturbed  by 
his  sudden  disappearance,  Proculus  swore  that  he  saw  the  ELing 
moimting  up  to  the  skies  with  a  venerable  countenance  like  that 
with  whioh  the  gods  are  represented.  The  people  gave  credit  to 
this,  and  more  so  because  just  at  that  time  there  was  a  most 
violent  storm,  which  furnished  the  senators  with  an  opportunity 
of  getting  rid  of  their  King,  without  notice  being  taken  of  it. 
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were  erected  in  honour  of  this  new  god.  Altars  and 
priests  were  dedicated  to  him,  and  the  Empress  herself 
desired  to  be  one  of  the  number.  Augustus,  by  his  will, 
left  her  the  third  part  of  all  his  riches,  and  adopted  her 
into  the  Julian  family,  whence  she  took  the  name  of  Juli& 
Thus,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  Livia  was,  at  the  same  time, 
widow,  daughter,  and  priestess  of  Augustus. 

The  new  reign  was  signalised  by  the  murder  of  poor 
Agrippa.  Livia  was  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  that 
imf ortunate  prince  for  the  mistrust  of  Augustus ;  and,  to 
remove  the  odium  of  that  inhuman  action,  she  gave  out 
that  Augustus  had  so  ordered  it  in  his  wilL  But  every- 
body knew  that  this  was  only  another  crime  added  to 
all  the  rest  she  had  been  guilty  of,  in  order  to  establish 
her  own  power  and  that  of  her  son,  which  increased  daily, 
by  the  base  and  abject  submission  of  the  Romans,  whose 
flattery  caused  them  to  seek  out  fresh  titles  and  honours 
to  be  conferred  on  the  Empress.  That  of  ''mother  of  her 
country  *'  was  solemnly  confirmed,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
to  Tiberius's  titles  should  be  added  that  of  son  of  Livia, 
as  much  as  to  say  that  the  honour  he  enjoyed  of  having 
her  for  his  mother  gave  an  additional  lustre  to  all  the  rest. 
They  even  voted  that  she  should  enjoy  the  singular  privi- 
lege of  an  altar  of  adoption,  but  Tiberius,  who  did  not 
much  approve  of  gratifying  his  mother's  ambition  to  such 
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a  d^ree,  rejected  these  flattering  propositions  of  the 
Senate.  He  looked  upon  the  excessive  honours  and 
authorily  which  were  given  to  his  mother  as  a  diminution 
of  his  own.  He  remonstrated  with  these  servile  magis- 
trates, that  honours  should  not  be  heaped  upon  women 
out  of  all  bounds  and  measure;  that,  as  for  himself,  he 
would  never  consent  to  their  decreeing  him  any  that  were 
extraordinary ;  and,  covering  with  the  mask  of  moderation 
his  jealousy  of  his  mother's  greatness,  he  would  never 
permit  that  her  household  should  be  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  a  single  officer. 

This  behaviour  of  Tiberius  was  very  mortifying  to  Livia, 
who  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  ambition.  As  she 
regarded  the  elevation  of  her  son  as  the  result  of  her 
labours,  and  had  raised  him  to  that  pitch  of  grandeur  in 
order  to  perpetuate  her  own,  she  never  ceased  to  din 
this  into  his  ears,  and  to  tell  him  perpetually  that  he  held 
the  Empire  from  her,  in  order  to  give  him  to  understand 
that  his  acknowledgments  ought  to  bear  a  proportion  to 
the  favours  he  had  received.  Tiberius,  however,  often 
failed  in  that  respect;  and,  whether  it  was  owing  to  his 
bad  disposition,  or  that  he  could  not  endure  his  mother's 
making  the  authority  of  the  laws  give  place  to  her,  he 
seized  every  opportunity  of  curbing  her  ambition. 

The  affair  of  XJrgulania,  the  Empress's  favourite,  fur- 
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nished  him  with  one,  and  also  afforded  Piso  an  opportonity 
of  showing  a  great  deal  of  firmness  and  resolution,  at 
a  time  when  submission  and  flattery  held  the  place  of 
virtue.  This  senator  had  lent  money  to  Urgulania,  and  to 
recover  it,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  prsetM*, 
who  cited  her  to  appear  before  his  tribunal.  She  was 
under  Livia's  protection,  and,  consequently,  very  powerful 
at  Court,  which^  made  her  so  proud  and  haughty,  that,  in 
contempt  of  the  most  ancient  and  severe  laws,  she 
haughtily  refused  to  go  before  the  Senate,  or*  any  magis- 
trate, when  cited.  Encoiu'aged  by  Livia's  authority,  she 
went  to  the  palace  at  the  very  time  when  she  ought  to  have 
been  at  the  court  of  justice;  for  the  Empress,  who  set 
no  more  limits  to  her  power  than  to  her  ambition,  had  made 
a  great  deal  of  noise  about  this  discourtesy  of  Piso,  and 
openly  complained  that  she  thought  herself  affronted  in 
the  person  of  her  favourite. 

Tiberius  could  not  well  avoid  interesting  himself  in 
an  affair  which  his  mother  had  so  much  at  heart,  and 
thought  that  decency  obliged  him  to  intercede  with  the 
pnstor  in  favour  of  XJrgulania,  against  whom  the  impolite 
creditor  was  very  persistent.  He  set  out  for  the  prastor's 
house,  affecting  a  calm  and  serene  countenance ;  but,  that 


*  Tftoit.  Ann.  2.  cap.  14.       «  Ibid.  Ann.  4.  o.  21. 
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the  magistrate  might  have  time  to  decide  the  affair  before 
his  arrival,  he  stopped  so  <^ten  in  the  streets,  talking  to 
one  or  other,  that  he  plainly  showed  he  was  not  very 
solidtous  about  the  matter.  Livia  was  not  the  last  that 
perceived  it;  and,  not  being  willing  to  expose  herself  to 
the  vexation  of  finding  the  case  go  against  her,  she 
called  for  money,  and  paid  Piso  the  debt  herself. 

It  was  not  only  upon  this  occasion  that  the  Emperor 
showed  himself  indifferent  to  his  mother ;  at  another  time 
he  gave  evident  proofs  of  it,  and  in  a  more  brutal  manner, 
when  her  honour  was  directly  attacked.^  Farilla,  grand- 
daughter of  Augustus's  sister,  having  spoken  some  words 
that  were  very  insulting  to  Tiberius  and  Livia,  at  a  full 
assembly,  she  was  accused  of  this  crime ;  and,  to  make  her 
still  more  in  fault,  they  alleged  that  she  had  been  guilty 
of  a  horrible  adultery,  and  had  sullied  the  blood  of  the 
Caesars  by  an  infamous  prostitution. 

All  looked  upon  Farilla  as  lost.  The  accusation  was  no 
trifling  affair,  as  it  concerned  both  the  Emperor  and  his 
mother ;  it  was  accordingly  expected  that  there  would  be 
some  dreadful  punishment  inflicted  on  the  delinquent;  and 
it  was  probably  the  fear  of  prcmoundng  too  mild  a  sen- 
tence, that  induced  the  Senate  to  consult  Tiberius.  But 
the  Emperor  did  not  gratify  the  expectations    of    the 
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accusers  or  the  public,  much  less  those  of  Livia.  Hu 
answer  was,  that  the  Julian  law  had  sufficiently  regulated 
the  punishment  for  adultery;  and,  as  to  what  regarded 
himself ,  he  did  not  desire  that  Fanlla  should  suffer  for 
having  spoken  ill  of  him;  so  there  remained  nothing  to 
consider  but  the  offence  against  Livia,  upon  which  the 
consul  asked  Tiborius's  opinion.  The  Emperor  did  not  at 
first  give  any  answer,  but  it  was  easy  to  perceive  his 
thoughts  from  his  looks;  and,  accordingly,  he  went  the 
next  morning  to  the  Senate,  and,  as  if  he  had  spoken  his 
mother's  sentiments,  declared  that  (however  provoking  the 
lady  had  been),  the  Empress  did  not  desire  any  notice 
should  be  taken  of  it. 

Such  was  the  recompense  that  Livia  received  for  aU  the 
crimes  she  had  committed  to  raise  her  son  to  the  throne. 
The  ingratitude  she  met  with  from  him  did  not,  however, 
discourage  her  from  taking  every  step  that  was  necessary 
to  leave  him  in  quiet  possession  of  that  Empire  which  she 
had  procured  for  him  at  the  expense  of  so  much  Uood; 
and,  to  remove  everything  that  might  give  him  the  least 
room  for  jealousy,  she  persecuted  all  those  of  Augustus's 
family  that  were  of  importance  by  their  birth  or  merit. 
As  Prince  Germanicus  and  his  wife,  Agrippina,  were  cer- 
tainly the  principal  persons,  and  most  esteemed  at  Borne, 
she  took  care  to  single  them  out  for  destruction. 
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was  the  son  of  Drusus  and  Antonia,  of 
whose  great  merit  we  have  already  made  mention.  He 
was  in  so  high  a  degree^  possessed  of  every  good  quality 
—military,  civil,  or  political — that  it  was  said  he  might  be 
compared  to  Alexander  as  to  his  virtues,  without  the  least 
tuictore  of  his  faults.  He  was  brave  without  rashness, 
discreet,  mild,  honest,  afiGable,  liberal,  of  inviolable  fidelity, 
prudent,  an  enemy  to  vice,  a  man  of  a  noble  and  great 
soul,  tempering  the  majesty  of  his  elevated  station  with 
sweetness  and  courtesy.  His  mind  corresponded  to  his 
birth.  He  had  no  sentiments  but  what  were  great  and 
exalted,  was  perfect  master  of  the  art  of  speaking  well, 
and,  in  short,  was  ignorant  of  nothing  that  a  great  prince 
ought  to  know.  By  all  these  virtues  and  extraordinary 
qualifications,  Germanicus  well  deserved  the  praises  that 
were  given  him  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held, 
not  only  at  Rome,  but  all  over  the  world.  Never  was 
general  so  much  beloved  by  the  troops  as  this  excellent 
prince  by  his;  they  frequently  offered  him  the  throne,, 
which  he  as  often  refused,  and  thereby  showed  himself 
worthy  of  it. 

Agrippina,  his  wife,  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  him.     She 
was  grand-daughter  of  Augustus,  and  deserved  the  most 

1  Tacit  Ann.  2  c.  74.        »  Sueton.  vit.  Cai. 
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lofty  eulogies.  Her  charity  was  so  imiversally  acknow- 
ledged, that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  envenomed 
calumny  to  injure  her  reputation ;  and  this  was  the  more 
commendable  in  her,  as  her  mother  set  her  but  a  very 
bad  example.  She  was  endowed  with  an  extraordinary 
courage  and  greatness  of  soul,  and  it  might  be  said 
that  she  was  superior  to  the  weaknesses  of  her  sex.  She 
had,  however,  some  faults,  whidi  pass  for  noble  ones  in 
persons  of  her  rank.  She  was  not  without  a  share  of 
haughtiness  and  ambition,  incapable  of  yielding,  and  ex- 
hibited in  all  emergencies  a  heart  inflexible  against  all 
the  vidssitudes  of  fortune.  She  was  an  enemy  to  dissimula- 
tion and  flattery,  and  upon  all  occasions  gave  proofs  of  her 
sincerity,  showing  by  her  words,  in  her  person,  and  in 
all  her  conduct,  that  noble  kind  of  pride  with  which  her 
birth,  as  well  as  the  innocence  of  her  life,  and  a  generally 
admired  character  inspired  her. 

Livia,^  whose  reputation  was  by  no  means  so  well  estab- 
lished, although  to  all  appearance  her  conduct  was  beyond 
reproach,  could  not  bear  to  hear  Agrippina's  virtue  and 
goodness  continually  extolled,  which,  at  the  same  time,  she 
could  not  help  esteeming,  though  she  could  not  prevail  upon 
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herself  to  imitate  her.  Besides,  having  been  always  accus- 
tomed to  receive  the  homage  of  the  most  important 
persons,  who  were  very  assiduous  in  bestowing  upon  her 
the  hcmours  she  expected,  it  was  insupportable  to  her  that 
Agiippina  should  be  the  only  one  that  affected  not  to  show 
her  that  servile  complaisance  and  refused  to  bend  under 
the  yoke  that  the  rest  <^  the  world  submitted  to.  The 
resLBtanoe  seemed  to  lessen  her  power;  and  she  was  the 
more  sensible  <^  it,  as  she  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that 
nobody  whatever  should  dare  to  contend  with  her.  This 
was  the  first  cause  of  the  rivalry  which  afterwards  divided 
these  two  princesses,  and  of  that  implacable  hatred  that 
Livia  ever  after  felt  towards  Agrippina. 

Tiberius  himself  was  not  exempt  from  this  jealousy  with 
regard  to  Germanicus;  and  his  dislike  was  so  much  the 
more  dangerous,  as  it  was  secret.  He  could  not  endure 
to  see  in  this  prince  virtues  to  which  he  had  no  preten- 
sions himself.  The  triumphs  of  Germanicus,  which  were 
echoed  all  over  the  Empire  by  the  applause  which  was 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  which  were  so  many  imdeniable 
proofs  of  his  merit,  produced  in  the  heart  of  Tiberius  the 
most  bitter  envy.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  indefatigable 
endeavours  of  him  and  his  mother  to^  thwart  all  the  designs 
and  undertakings  of  this  prince ;  but  this  was  but  poor 
satisfaction,  and  not  at  all  proportionate  to  their  maHoe 
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and  hatred.  They  appeased  it,  therefore,  at  last,  by  the 
•death  of  this  great  man,  who  was  poisoned  by  the 
treachery  of  Fiso  and  Plancina,  his  wife,  who  were  sent 
on  purpose  into  Syria,  where  Germaniens  was  in  command 
of  the  army. 

When  the  news  of  his  death  was  brought  to  Tiberius, 
he  pretended  to  be  extremely  afflicted,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  make  people  believe  him  innocent;  for 
the  secret  orders  that  he  had  given  concerning  Oermanicus 
were  seen  in  the  hands  of  Piso,  who  was  even  ready  to 
produce  them  in  full  Senate  for  his  own  justification,  and 
to  throw  upon  the  Emperor  the  shame  and  horror  of  this 
murder,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  wrongs  that  had  been 
perpetrated  in  Syria.  Agrippina  left  that  country,  in  order 
to  bring  to  Rome  the  urn  and  ashes  of  her  husband.  AU 
classes  in  the  city  then  honoured,  with  their  unfeigned 
tears,  the  arrival  of  that  precious  pledge,  which  brought 
fresh  into  everybody's  mind  the  remembrance  of  Qer- 
manicus's  virtues.  They  all  left  the  dly,  and  went  to 
meet  the  procession  in  deep  mourning,  that  they  might 
•offer  the  shade  of  that  beloved  prince  the  most  profound 
and  substantial  tokens  of  their  grief.  Never  was  there 
seen  so  great  a  concourse  of  people  together.  All  the 
houses  in  Rome  were  deserted.  The  Senate,  knights, 
plebeians,  women,  and  children,  in  short,  everybody  was 
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gone  to  meet  the  urn,  which  was  received  with  as  much 
respect  as  if  it  had  been  a  god. 

Neither  Livia^  nor  Tiberius  were  present,  not  thinking 
proper  to  show  themselves  in  public,  for  fear  their 
looks  ahoold  be  observed,  and  people  should  see  in  thdr 
ooontenances  the  joy  of  their  hearts  upon  this  occasion, 
livia^  however,  could  not  help  giving  proofs  of  her  satis- 
iactioa,  by  openly  defending  Flancina,  and  protecting  her 
by  her  intrigues  and  authority  against  the  punishment  she 


After  the  Empress  had  sacrificed  to  her  jealousy  and 
ambition  all  the  victims  that  were  necessary,  she  thought 
she  had  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  enjoy,  without  care  or 
troable,  the  fruits  of  her  labours.  Her  grandeur  and 
power  were  become  idols,  that  were  more  worshipped  at 
Bome  than  the  gods.  The  Senate  exhausted  their 
whole  store  of  praise  and  submission,  being  very 
ingenious  at  finding  out  new  methods  of  pleasing 
her,  and  inventing  new  honours  to  gratify  her 
vanity ;  they  even  carried  their  flattery  so  far  as  to  grant 
her  the  privilege  of  sitting  among  the  vestal  virgins  at 
the  theatre,  placing  among  those  who  made  profession  of 
religion  the  woman  in  the  world  who  had  the  least,  though 

1  Tadt.  Ann.  3. 
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she  wore  the  mask  of  it.  As  to  her  making  magnificent 
presents  to  the  temples  of  the  gods,  that  was  only  done 
to  impose  upon  the  public.  She  was  not,  indeed,  covetous 
in  such  matters ;  for,  not  only  did  those  at  Bome  feel  marks 
of  her  liberality,  but  in  all  the  provinces  she  was  careful 
to  display  her  magnificence  in  that  respect,  especially  at 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  She  srait  thither  vases  of  gold 
and  other  precious  materials  of  very  great  value,  as  so 
many  monuments  of  her  piety,  or,  rather,  her  hypocrisy. 

Tiberius,  however,  could  not  endure  the  unboimded 
ambition  of  his  mother;  for,  though  he  himself  had  as 
great  a  share  of  it  as  anybody,  yet  he  esteemed  only  the 
solid  and  substantial  part,  not  regarding  the  show  or  out- 
side, so  that  the  pomp  and  magnificence  that  Livia  so 
much  insisted  upon  was  insupportable  to  him.  He  dis- 
sembled, notwithstanding,  as  kmg  as  the  Empress  was 
content  with  titles  and  honours;  but  as  Boon  as  he  per- 
ceived that  she  was  carrying  matters  further,  he  could 
no  longer  forbear  letting  her  know  that  her  behaviour  was 
not  at  all  to  his  taste,  especially  with  regard  to  an  inscrip- 
tion that  was  to  be  put  upon  an  image  dedicated  to 
Augustus,  in  which  she  had  her  own  name  placed  before 
that  of  the  Emperor.  He  did  not  fail  to  look  upon  this 
preference  as  a  manifest  attack  upon  his  rights ;  but,  not 
being  willing  to  expose  himself  to  all  the  quarrels  he 
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foresaw  would  occur  between  himself  and  his  mother,  he 
made  a  pretence  of  quitting  Borne,  and  retired  to  ^CapresB, 
when  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  those  abominationa 
that  cannot  be  read  without  horror;   and,  in  the  mean- 
time, Ldvia  reigned  absolute  at  Home,  where  her  authority 
was  more  fully  established  by  the  absence  of  the  Emperor. 
She  efven  enjoyed  for  a  Icmg  time  the  pleasure  of  governing,, 
and  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  owing  to  her  excellent  con- 
stitution, the  use  of  Pucinum  wine,  and  perpetually  chewing 
s  certain  sweetmeat  composed  of  a  root  which  Pliny  calls 
'Inula  Gampana.    But  at  last  she  was  obliged  to  yield, 
and  pay  the  tribute  due  to  Nature.     She  fell  sick,  and 
the  news  of  it  was  soon  carried  to  GapresB  to  Tiberius. 


^  Capren  waa  an  island  near  Naples,  where  there  was  no  port 
or  harboor  that  could  admit  of  hirge  ships.     There  was  only  a 
little  creek  for  the  entrance  of  boats  and  small  frigates,  and  they 
were  discovered  before  they  could  come  near  the  place  by  the 
Mntinels,  who  were  continually  upon  the  watch.    The  air  was 
very  moderate  and  mild,  even  in  winter,  because  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains    which  sheltered  it  broke  the  force  of  the  winds : 
and  m  summer  the  heat  was  not  excessive,  it  being  always  fanned 
by  the  sea  breeze.     This  was   the   place  Tiberius   selected    to 
make  the  scene  of  such    obscenities    as    cannot    be    mentioned. 
Formerly  in  this  island  were  two  towns ;  at  present  there  is  but 
one,  called  Capri,  which  is  a  bishop^s  see,  where  John  Qloria,. 
inventor  of  the  mariners'  compass,  was  bom. 

«  Plin.  Ub.  14  c.  8. 
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Though  filial  duty  was  not  strong  enough  in  TiberiuB  to 
rouse  him  out  of  his  disgraceful  lethargy,  yet  one  would 
have  imagined  that  gratitude  and  decency  would  have 
obliged  him,  at  least,  to  visit  his  mother,  who  had  given 
him  the  Empire;  but  Tiberius  was  not  influenced  by 
either  (me  or  the  other.  Whether  it  was  that  in  reality 
he  did  not  care  for  seeing  her,  or  that  he  was  ashamed 
to  show  at  Rome  a  head  that  was  grown  grey  in  the 
most  odious  debaucheries ;  or,  lastly,  whether  it  was  owing 
to  his  not  being  able  to  refuse  anything  to  his  favourite, 
'Sejanus,  who  chose  rather  to  keep  him  in  Capreie,  that  he 
himself  might  have  the  conduct  of  affairs, — ^he  excused 
himself  from  visiting  her  on  various  pretexts,  and,  in  the 


^  .^Blius  SejanuB  was  prefect  of  the  protorian  guards.  He 
raised  himself  by  his  cunning  and  artifice  to  the  highest  degree 
of  favour  that  it  was  possible  for  man  to  arrive  at.  He  entirely 
possessed  all  the  confidence  of  Tiberius.  He  was  so  inordinately 
ambitious  that  he  aspired  to  no  less  than  the  Empire.  He  caused 
Drusus,  son  of  Livia,  to  be  poisoned,  and  persecuted  A^ppina 
and  all  her  family  beyond  Measure.  He  was  the  author  of 
countless  deeds  of  violence  that  the  Emperor  committed. 
Tiberius  at  last  became  acquainted  with  the  perfidious  designs  of 
Sejanus,  and  caused  him  to  be  condemned  by  the  Senate  at  the 
veiy  time  when  this  insolent  favourite  thought  that  the  Emperor 
was  going  to  raise  hun  still  higher. 
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meantime,  Livia  died,^  being  eighty  years  of  age.  Her 
body*  was  placed  in  the  maasoleom  of  Augustus,  and 
Graitis  Caligula,  grandson  of  this  Empress,  pronounced  her 
funeral  oration. 

The  Senate  decreed  to  the  memory  of  Livia  as  great 
honours  as  they  had  done  to  her  person  during  h^ 
lifetime.  But  Tiberius,  always  affecting  a  great  deal  of 
moderation,  forbade  them,  and  would  not  suffer  her 
to  be  immortahsed.  And,  for  fear  they  should  think  he 
was  wanting  in  respect  for  his  mother,  he  gave  out  that 
she  herself  had  so  ordered  it. 

1  Dio.  Ub.  68.        a  Tacit.  Ann.  5. 
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There  is  nothing  perfect  in  this  world.  The  most 
exalted  fortune  and  rank  do  not  make  their  posseasors  so 
happy  but  that  something  is  still  waiting  to  perfect  their 
happiness.  This  was  the  saying  of  a  poet^  who  liyed  in 
Augustus's  time,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  anybody  ever 
verified  it  more  clearly  then  that  Emperor.  He  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  world  by  his  valour  and  the  good 
fortune  of  his  arms;  the  mildness  of  his  temper,  the 
gentleness  of  his  rule,  and  the  prudence  of  his  conduct  had 
quite  obliterated  all  the  horrors  of  the  triumvirate,  wherein 
he  was  but  too  much  concerned,  and  bent  to  the  yoke 
even  those  who  were  most  stubborn.  He  was  feared  by 
his  enemies,  respected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  remotest 
corners  of  tlie  world,  adored  by  his  subjects,  esteemed  by 
everybody.'  He  gave  the  world  a  taste  of  the  delights  of 
that  peace  which  was  so  much  wished  for,  and  which  was 

1  Horat.  Od.  2.  18.        «  Suet.  vit.  Aug. 
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the  fruit  of  the  victories  he  had  gained  oiver  those  who 
were  more  envious  of  his  glory  and  fortune  than  aeokms 
for  the  public  freedom.  In  short,  the  limits  of  his  Empire 
were  no  other  than  those  of  the  whole  earth;  so  that, 
if  one  might  judge  of  things  by  appearances,  Augnstna 
could  not  but  have  been  the  happiest  of  mortals.  However, 
if  people  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  dazzled  by  the  lustre 
of  his  grandeur,  but  will  take  a  nearer  view  of  him, 
examine  his  domestic  affairs,  and  look  into  his  heart,  they 
will  find  that  his  cares,  fears,  perplexitiee,  and  afflictions 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  sweets  of  empire.  For 
that  supreme  power  was  never  free  from  anxiety  of  every 
kind,  not  to  mention  the  imtimely  death  of  his  nephew 
Maroelltis,  which  almost  broke  his  heart;  nor  the  oon- 
spiracies^  which  were  continually  being  formed  against 
him,  and  kept  him  in  cruel  and  perpetual  alarms ;  not  to 
mention  the  defeat  of  Lollius,  or  the  total  overthrow  of 
Varus,'  events  which  had  such  an  effect  upon  him  as  to 


^  Bneton.  vit.  Aug.  Aorel.  Victor.  Epitome  in  Aag. 

*  QuintiliiiB  Ysnis  was  of  a  family  more  illnBtrions  than  noble. 
He  had  been  governor  of  Syria,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  be 
entered  a  rich  province  poor,  and  left  a  poor  one  rich.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  into  Cisalpine  Gaol,  where  he  caused  to  be 
restored  to  VirgU  all  his  goods,  which  the  troops  had  phmdered 
him  of,  and  which  piece  of  generosity  that  poet  has  so  highly  eulo- 
gised in  one  of  his  eclogues.  Augustus  after  that  gave  him  the  com- 
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make  him  show  signs  of  affiction  that  were  imbecoming  a 
great  prince.  If  we  only  consider  the  unspeakable  vezar 
tion  that  the  enormous  irregularities  of  his  only  daughter 
Julia  caused  him,  we  shall  reckon  this  prince  the  most 
unfortunate  of  men  in  the  most  exalted  station.  Shame, 
confusion,  anger  and  sorrow  were  the  implacable  enemies 
that  tore  his  heart.  He  reckoned  Scipio,  Oraochus,  Gris- 
pinus  and  Julia's  other  admirers^  his  mortal  foes.  In 
short,  Julia  seemed  only  to  have  been  bom  to  poison 
her  father's  happiness  by  the  bitter  mortifications  that  she 
caused  him. 


mand  of  the  army  which  he  sent  against  the  Qennans;  bat 
Yams,  snfferinfir  himself  to  be  surprised  by  Aiminins,  general  of 
those  barbarians,  was  entirely  defeated.  Three  legions  and  all 
the  auxiliary  troops  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  almost  all  the  officers 
killed.  Yams,  ashamed  to  survive  this  shameful  disgrace,  de- 
stroyed himself,  as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  done  before 
him  upon  similar  occasions.  The  dismal  news  of  the  loss  of  the 
troops  and  destruction  of  the  army  no  sooner  reached  Rome, 
than  Augustus  was  seized  with  the  most  violent  grief  that  man 
was  capable  of.  He  tore  his  robe  to  pieces,  groaned  piteously, 
and  dashed  his  head  agunst  the  wall,  crying  out  every  moment, 
"Yarns,  give  me  back  my  legions."  He  let  his  beard  grow,  and 
in  short,  showed  all  the  signs  of  inexpressible  sorrow.  This  was 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  loss  the  Romans  had  ever  sustained 
in  a  foreign  country  since  the  death  and  defeat  of  Crassus,  in  the 
Parthian  campaign. 

^  Senea  de  brevit.  vit. 
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Caesar  Augustus's  daughter  Julia  was  bom  to  him  by 
Scribouia,  his  third  wife,  and  he  took  such  particular  care 
of  her  education,  that  the  crimes  with  which  she  dis- 
honoured herself  can  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  the 
extraordinary  depravity  of  her  mind;  for  the  Emperor 
kept  so  strict  an  eye  over  her  conduct,  that  his  vigilance 
extended  even  to  the  minutest  of  her  actions.  He  made 
her  employ  herself  continually  in  needlework,  in  order  to 
leave  her  no  idle  moments,  which  are  generally  passed  in 
occupations  less  commendable.^  He  forbade  her  to  say 
or  do  anything  except  in  public,  that  the  fear  of  being  cen- 
sured might  put  her  always  on  her  guard,  and  that  her 
words  and  actions  might  be  such  as  should  deserve  a  place 
in  the  diary  which  he  intended  to  keep.  Besides,  all 
commerce  with  strangers  was  absolutely  pn^bited,  and 
Tucinius,  a  handsome  young  man  of  rank,  drew  upon  him 
Augustus's  indignation,  for  having  paid  his  respects  to 
the  princess  at  Baisa.  The  Emperor  wrote  him  a  very 
sharp  letter  upon  that  subject,  and  highly  blamed  his 
indiscretion. 

But  how  could  the  strictest  education  operate  upon  a 
subject,  which  Nature  might  be  said  to  have  turned  out 
of  her  hands  ruined  and  spoiled?     The  violent  bias  that 

^  Sueton.  vit.  Aug. 
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Julia  had  to  libertinism  baffled  all  her  f  ather^s  precantiaDi 
and  Augustus's  vigilance  proved  too  slight  a  barrier  t 
stem  the  furious  torrent  of  such  a  temperament.  Tb 
Emperor,  who  was  fond  of  her  to  excess,  could  not  forbeai 
treating  her  with  greater  leniency  than  he  should  have 
done.  Fatal  indulgence,  which  was  the  cause  of  faec 
irregularities,  and  the  reason  of  her  afterwards  giving 
fall  scope  to  her  vicious  inclinations ! 

Julia  had  great  beauty,  which  a  noble  negligenoeV 
her  apparel  rather  set  off  than  otherwise.  She  was  of  a 
cheerful  and  most  agreeable  temper,  and  her  conversatioii 
had  something  in  it  so  hvely  and  charming,  that  all  irho 
approached  her  were  delighted  with  it.  To  the  fire*  and 
vivacity  of  the  most  insinuating  and  ready  wit  was  joined 
so  large  a  store  of  learning,  that  she  was  able,  with  a  great 
deal  of  judgment,  to  give  her  opinion  of  and  even  criticise 
books.  A  graceful  person,  a  smiling  countenance,  and 
irresistible  charms  accompanied  her  grand  and  majestic 
air,  which  was  without  affectation  or  study;  cm  the  con- 
trary, her  behaviour  and  all  her  actions  were  softened 
and  embellished  by  that  easy  and  free  carriage,  which  is 
peculiar  to  such  as  have  been  brought  up  in  high  life. 
Her  eyes  made  as  many  conquests  as  they  cast  glances,  so 
dangerous  were  they  to  those  who  would  preserve  their 
liberty ;  and  over  her  whole  person  was  diffused  something 
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80  bewitching,  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  her.  In 
short,  one  might  venture  to  affirm  that  Julia  was,  beyond 
contradiction,  the  most  charming  lady  in  the  Empire. 

She  was  but  very  young  when  Augustus  thought  of 
procuring  her  a  husband,  and  he  did  not  long  hesitate  as  to 
the  person;  he  selected  young  Marcellus,  son  of  Marcus 
Claudius  Marcellus  and  his  sister  Octavia;  and,  certainly, 
he  could  not  have  made  a  more  worthy  choice,  for  Mar- 
Sellus  possessed  all  the  good  qualities  that  can  render  a 
prince  accomplished.  His  name  sufficiently  denoted  the 
illustrious  family  from  which  he  had  sprung,  for  he  was 
descended  from  that  famous  Marcellus,^  who  showed  the 
wcHrld  that  Hannibal  waa  not  invincible;  and  who, 
after  having  killed,  with  his  own  hand,  Viridomarus,  King 
of  the  Qauls,  had  the  glory  of  being  the  third,  after 
Romulus,^  who  consecrated  to  the  gods  the  arms  of  the 


1  Tit.  Liv.    Floras  lib.  2.    Plutarch  vit.  Marcel. 

^  Romulus,  the  first  King  of  Rome,  was  the  first  who  offered  to 
the  gods  the  spoils  of  his  enemies ;  for,  having  in  battle  killed 
Acron.  King  of  CaBnina,  he  dedicated  his  arms  to  Jupiter,  in  a 
temple  which  he  caused  to  be  built  near  the  Capitol,  where  the 
Cordeliers'  Church,  called  Ara  Cceli,  now  stands.  This  was 
called  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  from  the  Latin  word, 
ftro^  which  Hignifias  to  carry,  because  the  triumpher  himself 
carried  the  spoils  he  was  to  consecrate. 

'*  Sed  quia  victa  suis  humeris  h»c  anna  ferebant, 
"  Hinc  Feretri  dicta  est  ara  superba  Jovit. 
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enemies  of  the  Republic — glorious  nKmuments,  which 
demonstrated  that,  in  the  family  of  MarceUus,  valour  and 
nobility  were  of  the  same  date  1  This  young  prince  hod 
an  excellent  address,  a  winning  air,  was  humane  and 
affable,  popular  and  amiable,  and  gained  the  love  and 
esteem  of  all  who  approached  him ;  and  people,  above  all,^ 
admired  in  him  that  growing  merit  which  proved  him  to 
be  the  true  descendant  of  his  worthy  ancestors,  whose 
virtues  and  extraordinary  qualities  he  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree.  Such  was  MarceUus,  whom  his  uncle 
Augustus  was  resolved  to  draw  still  nearer  to  him  by 
marrying  him  to  his  only  daughter  Julia.  The  Emperor, 
who  was  detained  at  Tarragona  by  indisposition,  coidd 
not  be  present  at  the  wedding,  but,  for  all  that,  would  not 
defer  it.  He  charged  his  favourite,  Agrippa,  with  the  * 
care  and  management  of  the  nuptials,  and  he  showed 
himself  worthy  of  that  honour,  and  acquitted  himself  in 
such  a  manner  as  fidly  answered  the  Emperor's 
expectations. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  at  Home  with  the  utmost 
magnificence,  corresponding  to  the  birth  and  high  rank 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess.  Agrippa  had,  luckily,  an 
opportunity  of  adding  very  much  to  the  grandeur  of  it,' 

1  Horat.  Od.  12.  Hb.  3.        «  Dio.  lib.  66. 
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ior  it  happened  that,  just  at  that  time,  he  finished  that 
famous  temple,  which  he  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  all  the 
gods,  by  the  name  of  the  Pantheon  ;^  and  the  solemnity 
ol  this  consecration  was  so  grand  and  superb  that  it  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  sumptuousness  of  Julia's  marriage. 
Agrippa,  being  resolved  to  do  all  possible  honour  to  the 
daughter  and  nephew  of  Caesar,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
wanting  to  show  his  gratitude  to  his  great  benefactor, 
opened  his  treasure  house,  and  displayed  all  his  magnifi- 
cence  upon  this  occasion.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen 
at  HcHue  but  races,  sports,  shows,  and  amuse> 
ments  of  all  sorts,  in  which  the  Senate,  knights 
and  everybody  partook  and  expressed  their  satis- 
faction in  every  possible  manner.  The  Empress 
Livia  was  the  only  person  who,  in  the  midst  of  these 
rejoicings,  had  secret  grief  and  sorrow  at  heart,  for 
her  sentiments  in  regard  to  Marcellus  were  very 
different  from  tliose  of  the  rest  of  the  world;  she  looked 


^  The  Pantheon  is  a  famous  temple  built  by  Agrippa,  and  by 
him  consecrated  to  all  the  gods.  It  is  now  the  finest  piece  of 
antiquity  of  that  kind  at  Rome.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  which 
Agrippa  chose  in  preference  to  any  other,  to  imitate  the  sky,  and 
that  there  might  be  no  jealousy  among  the  gods  in  point  of  pre- 
cedence. There  is  no  window  in  this  temple,  so  that  the  light 
is  admitted  only  through  an  opening  at  the  top.  Pope  Urban 
the  Fourth  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  saints. 
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upon  that  young  Prince  as  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the 
advancement  of  h^  son  Tiberius,  in  favour  of  'whom  she 
had  formed  vast  designs.  She  thought  of  nothing  leas 
than  procuring  the  Empire  for  him,  and  in  order  to  com- 
pass that  great  result,  made  no  scruple  about  cutting  off  all 
those  who  stood  in  her  way. 

MarceUus  was  the  first  victim  that  was  sacrificed  to 
Tiberius,  because  the  great  advantage  he  had  of  being 
nephew,  son-in-law,  and  presumptive  heir  to  Augustus, 
kept  the  son  of  Livia  at  a  vast  distance  from  the  throne. 
The  Empress  thought  proper  (before  MarceUus  coidd  have 
children)  to  shorten  his  days,  in  order  to  pave  the  way 
for  Tiberius.  It  is  not  very  well  known  what  method 
she  took  to  accomplish  her  design,  for  never  did  woman 
know  better  how  to  conceal  her  intentions;  she  had  the 
cunning  to  throw  over  this  horrid  crime  a  veil  which 
eighteen  centuries  have  not  been  able  to  remove. 

When  Augustus  returned  to  Rome,  he  found  MarceUus 
much  nearer  related  to  him  than  he  was  before,  and  saw, 
with  great  pleasiu^,  that  everybody's  heart  was  as  much 
inclined  to  the  Prince  as  his  own.  The  Senators,  in  order 
to  pay  court  to  Augustus,  received  MarceUus  into  their 
number,  and  gave  him  the  rank  of  those  who  had  been 
prsetors.  He  was  aUowed  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship ten  years  earlier  than  he  ought,  according  to  the 
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laws;  and,  to  tiiese  great  and  valuable  honours,  liie 
Emperor  added  such  others  as  made  all  the  world  take 
it  for  granted  that  he  intended  him  for  his  successor.  But» 
however  charming  and  amiable  were  the  good  qualities 
<^  this  Prince,  they  were  not  enough  to  win  the  heart  of 
Julia,  who  was  not  sensible  of  that  transcendent  merit 
which  was  so  much  admired  by  everyone  else;  and  Mar- 
cellus,  who  so  much  deserved  to  be  universally  esteemed, 
was  the  person  she  loved  least  oi  all.  As  she  was  bom 
with  an  amorous  temperament,  or,  rather,  an  ungovernable 
inclination  to  vice  and  debauchery,  she  listened  with  atten- 
tion and  complaisance  to  all  those  who  were  presumptuous 
enough  to  make  declarations  of  their  passion.  She  was 
constantly  surroimded  with  such  of  the  courtiers  as  were 
reckoned  the  most  gallant  and  polite,  who  never  ceased  to 
make  their  offerings  of  the  most  dehcate  praise  and 
flattery,  which  was  so  much  malignant  poison,  and  with 
which  her  susceptible  heart  was  soon  infected.  Numbers 
of  her  lovers  were  rewarded  for  this  constant  attention,  and 
it  is  credibly  reported^  that  Tiberius,  among  the  rest, 
received  from  her  at  that  time  the  most  evident  proofs  of 
her  affection. 

Affairs  were  in  this  situation,  when  Augustus  was  at- 

1  Suet.  vit.  Tib. 
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tacked  by  a  complaint,  that  made  everybody  despair  of 
his  recovery/  till  Astonius  Musa,'  a  famous  phymdan, 
was  called  in,  and  he  was  so  happy  in  the  choice  of  his 
medicines,  that  in  a  Utile  time  the  Empenn:  recovered. 
This  sickness  of  Augustus  was  the  occasion  of  a  misunder- 
standing between  MarceUus  and  Agrippa,  which  in  aU 
probability  would  have  ended  in  a  downright  quarrel,  if 
Augustus  had  not   by  his  prudence   prevented  it. 

The  Emperor,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  taken  ill, 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  Agrippa  the  ring  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  use  of  as  a  seal.     This  great  mark  of 


^  Saeton.  vit.  Aug,     Plin.  lib.  19.  cap.  8.      Horat. 

9  Antoniiu  Mnsa  was  the  greatest  physician  in  Augnstns's 
time,  and  had  been  emancipated  by  the  Emperor.  His  brother 
was  physician  to  King  Juba.  Mnsa  cored  Augustus  of  a  most 
dangerous  disease  by  ordering  him  a  cold  bath.  This  brought 
him  into  the  highest  esteem  at  Rome,  where  his  prescriptions 
were  regarded  as  so  many  oracles,  and  cold  baths  were  afterwards 
very  much  in  fashion.  Horace,  who  intended  to  make  use  of  the 
hot  baths  at  Bai»,  by  the  advice  of  Musa  altered  his  mind  in 
favour  of  the  cold;  which  greatly  enraged  the  inhabitants  of 
Bai»  against  Musa,  who  had  made  their  town  deserted,  by  per- 
suading all  the  world  to  go  to  Gabii  or  Glusium,  places  famous 
for  cold  baths.  Musa,  besides  the  glory  of  having  restored 
to  Cesar  his  health,  received  from  this  prince  magnificent 
presents,  and  was  permitted  to  wear  a  gold  ring  as  the  knights 
did.  The  Senate  erected  a  statue  in  his  honour,  and  placed  it 
close  by  that  of  the  god  .^Bacnlapius :  upon  his  account  great 
privileges  were  also  granted  to  those  of  his  profession. 
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oomfLdenoe  produced  in  the  heart  of  Marcellus  a  gloomy 
jealousy,  which  quite  overcame  him.  He  thought  it  a 
preference  aa  mortifying  as  it  waa  imjust,  and  from  that 
time  looked  upon  Agrippa  as  his  rival  in  Caesar's  favour ; 
nor  could  he  hinder  himself  from  showing  evident  tokens 
of  his  displeasure  and  resentment.  This  was  reported  to 
Augustus,  and,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  he  loved  his  nephew,^ 
so,  on  the  other,  he  had  a  perfect  esteem  and  affection  for 
Agrippa ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  take  a  middle  course  to 
satisfy  both  parties.'  He  sent  away  his  favourite  for  some 
time  into  Syria,  with  the  honourable  title  oi  governor, 
and  raised  Marcellus  to  the  dignity  of  the  Pontificate  and 
the  ^dileship.'    He  acquitted  himself  so  well  in  both 


1  Tadt.  Ann.  1.  »  YelL  Patero.  Hist.  lib.  2. 
'  The  aedilee  were  officers,  who  were  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city.  They  had  charge  of  the  public  and  sacred 
buildings,  the  solemn  games,  and  the  management  of  the 
theatres.  The  duties  of  their  office  also  obliged  them  to  take 
care  that  the  streets  were  kept  neat  and  clean.  This  was  so 
rigorously  exacted  of  them,  that  Vespasian,  when  he  was  scdile, 
having  neglected  to  have  a  street  cleaned,  through  which  Caligula 
was  to  pass,  the  latter,  finding  a  heap  of  dirt,  ordered  it  to  be  gathered 
and  thrown  upon  the  magistrate  for  his  negligence.  None  but  the 
»diles  were  permitted  to  have  ivory  seats  in  their  carnages.  None 
under  twenty-seven  years  of  age  were  capable  of  enjoying  this 
dignity.  But,  though  great  respect  was  paid  to  their  persons, 
yet  they  were  not  inviolable,  for  a  magistrate  invested  with 
greater  authority  had  power  to  imprison  them. 
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these  offices,  that  the  Rcmians  were  delighted  with  him; 
but,  in  the  midst  of  the  applause  that  was  given  him  on 
all  sides,  he  was  attacked  by  a  disorder  that  no  one  at  first 
thought  dangerous.  Mnsa  had  the  care  of  him,^  for  he 
enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  on  account  of  his  having 
cured  Augustus  by  ordering  him  the  cold  bath.  He 
adopted  the  same  method  with  Marcellus;  but,  whether 
his  distemper  was  different  from  that  of  the  Empenur,  and 
required  other  remedies,  or  whether  Livia'  (as  was 
generally  believed)  had  given  secret  orders,  Marcellus  died 
in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  exceedingly  r^retted 
by  Augustus,  the  Court,  and  all  the  Empire,  leaving  Julia 
a  childless  widow. 

Hb  death  filled  Rome  with  sorrow.  The  Princess 
Octavia,  his  mother,  was  inconsolable.  The  Empercnr  ^as 
exceedingly  ajQUcted,  and  the  tears'  he  shed  upon  that 
occasion  were  glorious  demonstrations  of  the  esteem  he 
had  for  him  and  of  Marcellus's  merit.  It  was  certainly 
impossible  for  Augustus  to  find  so  worthy  a  successor, 
Julia  endeavoured  to  behave  in  such  a  manner  as  custom 
and  the  rules  of  decency  required,  but  they  seemed  in- 
sufferably tedious  to  her;  for,  as  she  was  then  in  the 
flower  of  her  age  and  height  of  her  beauty,  and  of  all 

i  Hor.  Epod.      a  Dio.  lib.  54.      »  VeU.  Paterc.  Hist.  lib.  2. 
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tfaings  hated  restrainty  she  was  much  rejoiced  to  enter  into 
that  state  of  independence  which  Maroellus's  death  pro- 
cured her.  She  was  not  then  bound  to  a  strict  observance 
of  that  decorum  which  her  marriage  imposed  upon  her, 
bat  was  at  liberty  to  encourage  all  the  gay  and  polite 
young  men  of  quality  and  distinction,  who  paid  their  court 
to  her  very  assiduously.  Thus  she  easily  comforted  herself 
for  the  loss  of  a  husband,  who  had  been  forced  upon  her 
without  her  heart  having  been  consulted. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  age  in  which  Augustus  lived 
might  be  called  the  golden  age,  and  the  most  productive  of 
great  men.  There  never  was  any  but  that  of  Louis  the 
Great  that  could  be  compared  to  it.  The  horrors  of  a 
war,  during  which  Borne  had  seen  the  purest  and  noblest 
blood  of  her  citizens  spilt,  were  at  last  succeeded  by  a  last- 
ing peace,  the  delights  of  which  the  whole  world  enjoyed. 
The  whole  earth  obeyed  Augustus,  and  all  the  men  of 
the  Empire,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  illustrious 
birth,  the  importance  of  their  posts  and  dignities,  the 

politeness  of  their  manners,  the  greatness  of  their  genius, 
or  the  reputation  of  their  great  eacploits,  composed  the 

Emperor's  court,  where  gallantry  reigned  with  sovereign 
authority,  Augustus  himself  being  the  great  encourager 
of  it.  And,  though  his  amours  were  never  allowed  to 
interfere  with  his  duty,  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  love 

9 
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for  women  was  more  owing  to  his  natural  inclinations  than 
policy,  whatever  some  have  been  pleased  to  assert.  Hia 
'principal  courtiers  wore  Msaoenos,^  a  person  of  great 
importance,  on  account  of  his  great  influence  with  the 


^  MgcenM,  who  was  descended  from  the  Kings  of  Tuscany, 
had  very  great  influence   at   the   court   of  Augustus.      He   was 
possessed  of  every  good  quality,  hut  his  moderation  espedally 
was  so  great,  that  he  refused  all  preferment,  and  would  never 
accept  of  any  higher  dignity  than  that  of  a  knight.     Augustus 
had  the  greatest  esteem  for  him,   consulted  him   in   his  most 
important  a£fairs,  and  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  him,  that  if  at 
any  time  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Rome  and  Italy,  he  entrusted 
Mecenas  with  the  government.     This  favourite  never  made  use 
of  his  influence,  except  to  do  all  the  good  that  lay  in  his  power ; 
and  above  all,  he  was  the  most  zealous  protector  of  learned  men. 
He  used  to  speak  his  mind  to  the  Emperor  with  great  freedom, 
and  it  is  reported  that  one  day,  when  Augustus  was  seated  on  his 
tribunal  administering  justice,  and  seemed  inclined  to  condenm 
a     number     of     people,     Mecenas,     who     perceived     it,    not 
being  near  enough  to  speak  to  him,  threw  the  Emperor  his  note- 
book, in  which  were  written  these  words,  "Rise,  hangman,  and 
leave  the  court**;    which  bold  words    saved    the    lives    of    all 
the  prisoners.    Augustus  permitted  him  to  say  what  he  pleased, 
and  never  took  it  amiss ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  very  glad  to  be 
corrected  by  a  man  he  greatly  loved.    It  is  true  that  Cnsar's  regard 
for  Terentia,  Mecenas's  wife,  occasioned  a  coolness  between  them, 
which  was  the  reason  that  CiBsar  did  not  place  so  much  con- 
fidence in  him  as  formerly.    After  all,  M»cenas  would  have  been 
more  to  be  pitied,  if  he  had  been  more  faithful  to  his  wife,  but 
it  ii  well  known  that  he  was  extremely  in  love  with  the  wife  of 
Sulpidus  Qalba,  whom  he  visited  every    afternoon,    when    her 
husband  went  to  sleep.      Qalba   was   resolved   to   let   Maoenas 
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EmperoTy  and  justly  celebrated  for  his  love  of  learning,  and 
Ins  enoooragement  of  the  muses;  Agrippa,  Augustus's 
favovuite,  famous  for  his  victories  and  his  wisdom; 
TiberniB  and  Drusus,  sons  of  the  Empress,  who,  being 
honofured  with  the  most  important  posts,  held  the  first 
rank;  Julius  Antonius,  son  of  Mark  Antony,  a  very  con- 
siderable p^son;  Cinna,  grandson  of  Pompey;  Murena, 
brother-in-law  of  Mseoenas;  Julius  Florus,  a  near  relation 
of  Augustus;  Varus,  once  illustrious  for  his  exploits,  and 
since  remarkable  for  his  being  defeated;  Ldilius,  much 
esteemed  by  Caesar;  Silanus,  another  of  the  Emperor's 
near  relations;   Crispinus,  the  Consul;   Sestius,^  highly 


know  that  he  knew  of  this  intrigue ;  bo,  haying  one  day  invited 
M»oenaa  to  dine  with  him,  he  pretended  to  sleep  after  dinner, 
but  perceiying  that  a  servant,  who  had  also  a  mind  to  take  the 
advantage  of  his  master's  drowsiness,  was  filching  a  bottle  of 
eroellent  wine,  at  the  very  time  when  Masoenas  was  paying  his 
addresses  to  the  lady,  Galba  cried  out,  '*  You  rogue,  do  yon  imagine 
that  I  sleep  for  everybody  ?'*  (Pner,  non  omnibus  dormio). 

1  LDdns  Sestins,  a  Roman  senator,  was  so  firm  a  friend  to 
Bratos,  that,  after  having  followed  his  fortunes  in  all  his  wars, 
hs  had  the  boldness  and  generosity,  after  his  death,  publicly  to 
honovr  his  memoxy,  and  to  keep  a  statue  of  him  in  his  house, 
withont  fearing  to  draw  upon  himself  the  anger  of  Augustus. 
And  the  Emperor,  admiring  the  inviolable  loyalty  which  Sestius 
showed  towards  his  ancient  friend,  even  after  his  death,  con- 
edved  so  high  an  esteem  for  him,  that  he  gave  him  numerous 
narks  of  his  benevolenoe,  and  made  him  oonsul. 
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esteemed  by  Augustus ;  Gracchus,  of  a  most  noble  family; 
Cicero,^  son  of  the  famous  orator ;  Asprenas,  and  a  large 
number  of  others  who  were  exceedingly  distingoiahed  aft 
Court. 


^  Marcus  Cicero,  son  of  the  orator,  escaped  by  a  sort  of  minds 
from  the  fury  of  the  triumyirate.  He  had  neither  the  l^^fwrnp 
nor  the  merit  of  his  father;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  snbjeot  to 
many  failings,  being  especially  given  to  wine,  which  made  bill 
often  guilty  of  unworthy  actions,  as  witness  the  heinous  aSnmt 
he  offered  to  Agrippa,  Augustus's  son-in-law;  for  when  th^ 
happened  to  be  at  table  together,  Marcus  Cioero,  getting  drank, 
threw  his  wine  in  Agrippa's  face.  As  Augustus  had  not  without 
great  regret  sacrificed  Cicero  to  the  resentment  of  Antony,  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  repair  the  injury,  as  much  as  in  him 
lay,  by  extraordinaiy  kindnesses  to  his  son.  In  fact,  as  soon  as 
the  Emperor  had  overcome  all  obstacles,  he  restored  to  Cioeiro  his 
estate,  and  did  him  the  honour  to  moke  him  his  colleague  in  the 
consulship.  Cicero  made  use  of  the  power  and  influ- 
ence which  this  high  office  afforded  him  to  blacken 
the  memory  of  Mark  Antony,  in  revenge  for  the  ill 
usage  with  which  the  triumvir  had  persecuted  his  family.  He 
caused  his  statues  to  be  broken  to  pieces,  prevailed  on  the  Senate 
to  publish  an  edict,  that  not  only  should  no  sort  of  honour  be  done 
to  his  memory,  but  that  no  one  of  that  family  should  be  suffered 
to  take  the  name  of  Mark,  to  show  his  hatred  to  the  triumvir; 
which  obliged  the  young  Mark  Antony  to  take  the  name  of  Julius. 
Augustus  permitted  the  consul  to  gratify  his  resentment  in  these 
trifles,  because  he  had  always  a  great  esteem  for  Cicero*s  family. 
It  is  reported  that  when  Caesar  went  one  day  to  visit  one  of  his 
nephews  and  found  him  with  one  of  Cicero's  books  in  his  hand,  the 
young  prince  endeavoured  to  hide  it,  being  afraid  that  Augustus 
would  be  angry  at  his  reading  the  works  of  a  person  to  whose 
death  the  Emperor  had  contributed  :  but  Augustus,  having  taken 
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The  Muses  were  cultivated  by  such  skilful  masters  that 
none  could  ever  be  compared  to  them.  Ovid,  the  most 
gallant  of  all  ^ne  Romans,  and  such  a  master  in  the  art  ci 
lovingy  was  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  Court,  by  reason 
of  his  happy  genius,  and  his  facility  in  composing  verses. 
YirgiP  was  in  the  highest  esteem  for  his  extensive  know- 

the  book,  read  it  for  a  comdderable  time,  returned  it,  and  laid, 
"  Mj  nephew,  this  was  a  man  of  prodigious  learning,  and  a  tme 
"lover  of  his  comitry." 

^  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  by  way  of  commendation 
of  Yirgil;  his  works  have  acquired  him  such  glory  and  reputa* 
tion  as  must  last  for  ever.  He  was  bom  at  Mantua,  or  rather  at 
a  village  near  that  place.  His  mother  was  on  a  journey,  and  her 
pains  came  upon  her  so  suddenly,  that  having  no  better  con- 
venience, she  was  dehvered  of  him  under  a  tree,  and  it  is 
reported  that  this  child  did  not  cry  when  he  was  bom.  Virgil 
was  well  known  to  Mecenas,  who  was  the  great  protector  and 
patron  of  learning;  and  it  was  through  his  interest  that  he  was 
introduced  to  Augustus's  Court,  and  received  into  the 
Emperor's  favour,  who  made  him  considerable  presents, 
which  the  poet  did  not  fail  to  acknowledge,  and  took 
care  to  proclaim  in  his  poems  the  virtues  and  great  actions  of 
that  prince.  Virgil  died  at  Brindisi  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his 
age,  just  when  he  was  intending  to  correct  and  revise  his  works. 
Bis  body  was  carried  to  Naples,  according  to  his  own  request, 
and  a  monument  was  erected  for  him  on  the  high  road  to  Poz- 
xnoli.  Monsieur  de  Guise,  in  his  memoirs,  says  it  is  of  white 
Barbie,  and  that  it  has  the  form  of  a  dome.  Virgil  was  a  man 
•f  good  presence,  but  sickly  and  asthmatic.  On  his  tomb  were 
engraven  these  two  lines  composed  by  himself. 

Mantua  me  genuit ;  Galabri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 
Parthenope.    Gecini  pascua,   rura,  duces. 
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ledge  and  the  nobility  of  his  thoughts  and  expresaions; 
Horace  was  remarkable  for  his  excellent  poetry  and  most 
agreeable  humour.^  At  that  time  also  lived  Propertius, 
Varius,  TiboUus,  Catullus,  Cornelius  GaUus,  Quintilius,  a 


^  Horace  is  no  less  famous  than  Virgil.  He  was  bom  at 
Yennsiam,  a  town  situated  on  the  oonfines  of  Apulia  and  Luoania ; 
his  father,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  freedman,  having 
acquired  some  riches  by  fingering  the  public  money,  carried 
Horace  to  Rome,  where  he  gave  him  a  liberal  education,  which 
was  not  thrown  away  upon  him,  for  Horace  learnt  evexything 
that  children  of  the  highest  rank  ought  to  learn.  In  order  to 
add  philosophy  to  his  other  accomplishments,  he  went  to  Athens, 
but  the  civil  wars  soon  interrupted  his  studies.  JuHus  Casar 
having  been  killed,  and  Brutus  having  retired  to  Macedonia, 
Horace,  who  had  put  himself  under  his  protection,  followed  the 
fortunes  of  that  Senator,  who  gave  him  employment  in  his  army ; 
but,  as  he  had  little  taste  for  a  militaxy  life,  he  quitted  Brutus 
at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where,  finding 
himself  destitute  of  money  and  friends,  he  was  forced  to  com- 
pose verses  for  a  livelihood,  some  of  which  foiling  accidentally 
into  the  hands  of  Virgil  and  Varius  (who  were  then  in  great 
esteem  at  Rome),  they  showed  them  to  Maecenas,  who  waR  so 
taken  with  them,  that  he  expressed  a  great  desire  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  author.  He  sent  for  him,  and  finding  in 
this  young  poet  an  extraordinary  wit  and  vivacity,  pre- 
sented him  to  Augustus.  Horace  employed  his  surprising 
talents  in  poetry  in  celebrating  the  Emperor*s  viotories 
and  great  actions,  and  composing  panegyrics  upon 
ICncenas,  Agrippa,  and  all  those  who  were  in  power,  whose 
friendship  he  secured  by  those  means;  and  when  he  had  gained 
that  point,  he  set  himself  to  write  his  satires,  in  which  he  does 
not  spare  such  as  he  thought  deserved  censure.    Horace  was  low 
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Boman  knight,  Asinias  Pollio,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
great  men,  illuatrious  for  their  learning  and  birth;  some 
of  whom  celebrated  the  exploits  of  Caesar,  others  composed 
works  of  learning  and  wit,  while  there  were  not  a  few 
who  sang  their  amours  under  feigned  names,  or  censured 
the  manners  of  the  times. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Empress  Livia;  Octavia, 
Augustus's  sister;  his  two  nieces,  sisters  to.  MarceUus; 
Antonia,  wife  ci  Drusus;  and  the  other  Antonia,  wife  of 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  daughter  of  Mark  Antony,  the 
Triumvir ;  Scribonia,  whom  Augustus  had  divorced ;  Ser- 
vilia,  who  also  had  been  wife  of  Augustus;  Claudia, 
daughter  of  Claudia  and  Fulvia;  Agrippina,  daughter  of 
Agrippa;  Terentia,  wife  of  Maecenas,  and  Caesar's  mis- 
tress; Vipsania,  XJrgulania,  and  Prisca,  the  Empress's 
favourites ;  FariUia,  Augustus's  near  relation ;  Hortensia, 
famous  for  her  eloquence;^   Cornelia,  and  a  very  large 

of  stature,  and  was  bkar-cyed  ;  in  one  of  his  eyes  he  had  a  fistula, 
which  occasioned  Augustus  to  say  that  when  he  had  Horace  and 
Virgil  near  him,  he  might  be  said  to  be  between  sighs  and  tears, 
alluding  to  the  fistula  of  one  and  the  asthma  of  the  other. 
Horace  died  in  his  fifty-seventh  year. 

^Hortensia,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  orator  Hortensius, 
together  with  his  name,  inherited  her  father's  eloquence,  of 
which  she  one  day  gave  proof  before  the  triumvirs,  who  had 
imposed  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  Roman  ladies,  which  they  were 
very  desirous  to  have  abolished.     They  applied  to  several  famous^ 
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number  of  other  ladies  of  the  most  distingiiished  xnerity 
were  the  shining  OTnaments  of  Augustus's  Court.  But 
none  of  them  was  to  be  compared  to  Julia.  She  was 
then  surprisingly  beautiful;  so  it  was  no  wonder  that 
everybody  paid  court  to  her,  which  they  did  with  the 
greatest  assiduity,  some  because  they  were  smitten  with  her 
charms,  others  out  of  respect  to  the  Emperor,  and  large 
numbers  in  order  to  obtain  some  favour  by  her  interest. 

Augustus,^  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  could,  thought 
about  a  fitting  husband  for  her,  and,  alter  a  little  hesita- 
tion, acting  upon  the  advice  of  Miecenas,'  selected  his 
favourite,  Agrippa.  That  wise  and  good  friend  always 
spoke  his  mind  to  Augustus  sincerely  and  without  reserve, 
sometimes,  indeed,  a  little  disrespectfully,  but  the  Empennr 
did  not  mind  it,  knowing  that  he  was  quite  disinterested 
and  was  solicitous  foic  nothing  but  the  honour  and  welfare 
of  his  master.   As  they  were  discoursing  together  one  day. 


advocatet  to  plead  their  cause,  bat  they  all  declined  it,  not  daring 
to  appear  before  those  three  tyrants  upon  such  an  occasion. 
Hortensia  showed  more  conrage  and  nobility  of  mind  than  those 
orators ;  for,  after  having  prepared  a  fine  speech,  she  demanded  an 
audience,  which  was  granted;  and  she  pleaded  her  own  and  the 
other  ladies*  cause  with  such  irresistible  eloquence  and  politeness, 
that  if  she  had  not  the  glory  of  getting  the  tax  totally  abolished, 
she  suooeeded  so  far  as  to  have  it  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle. 

^  Sueton.  vit.  Aug.    *  Dio.  lib.  54. 
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AugOBtos  turned  the  conversatiaa  upon  Agrippa,  and 
begged  Maecenas  to  give  his  real  opinion  of  him.  MsBoenas 
(taking  into  consideration  the  numerous  ofiBces  that  Caesar 
had  heaped  upon  Agrippa,  the  latter's  great  victories, 
and  the  prodigious  esteem  and  influence  he  enjoyed  in 
the  Empire)  answered  Caesar^  that  he  had  raised  Agrippa 
to  such  an  extraordinary  eminence,  that  he  must  either 
put  him  to  death  or  make  him  his  s<m-in-law.  This 
was  a  rare  example  of  generosity,  seldom  practised 
amongst  courtiers,  who  are  generally  as  eager  to  hinder  the 
preferment  of  others  as  they  are  to  advance  their  own 
fortunes,  always  imagining  that  the  exaltation  of  others 
is  a  disadvantage  to  themselves. 

Marcus  Vipsanius  Agrippa'  was  not  very  illustrious  by 
birth,  but  he  made  ample  amends  for  the  obscurity  of  his 
family,  by  being  possessed  ci  every  virtue,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, whereby  he  attained  the  highest  power  and  influence 
that  a  favourite  could  possibly  reach,  which  furnished  him 
with'  innumerable  opportunities  of  showing  his  capacity, 
as  well  as  his  uprightness  and  integrity.  He  was  a  most 
experienced  general,  valiant  and  fortimate,  an  excell^it 
soldier,  an  able  counsellor,  a  disinterested  courtier,  and  a 
great  politician.     Besides  the  requisites  that  go  to  form  a 


^  Tadt  Ann.  1.  o.  3.        «  Yd.  Patera  Histor.  lib.  2. 
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great  man,  he  liad  all  those  that  are  necessary  to  make 
an  honest  one.  He  was  an  enemy  to  dissimulation,  a 
sincere  friend,  a  strict  observer  of  his  promises,  free 
from  jealousy,  and  of  a  most  winning  behaviour,  never 
proud  of  his  grandeur  and  power  (however  great  his  in- 
fluence was  with  the  Emperor),  humble,  easy  of  access,  and 
ever  ready  to  do  good  offices.  He  was,  consequently, 
never  envied  in  his  exalted  station,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
universally  esteemed  and  beloved.  In  short,  there  was 
nobody  who  did  not  rejoice  when  Augustus  bestowed  his 
daughter's  hand  upon  him. 

Agrippa  was  already,  in  a  manner,  one  of  Augustus's 
family,  for  ^he  had  actually  married  Marcella,  daughter 
of  Octavia,  the  Emperor's  sister,  for  which  reason  Augus- 
tus, before  he  gave  his  daughter  to  Agrippa,  paid  the 
compliment  to  his  sister  Octavia  of  intreating  her  to  yield 
him  her  son-in-law  and  to  consent  that  he  should  become 
his.  After  which,  Agrippa  put  away  Marcella,  and 
married  the  Princess  Julia.  The  issue  ci  this  marriage 
were  Gaius  Caesar  and  Lucius  Ccesar,  whom  Augustus 
adopted;  besides  Julia,  who  was  married  to  Lucius  Paulus, 
and  Agrippina,  who  was  married  to  Germanicus. 

Agrippa  was  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  match  with 


1  Sueton.  vit.  Ang. 
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Julia,  who  was  in  the  prime  of  her  youth  and  charming^ 
as  we  have  described  her.  Neither  did  she  pride  herself 
upon  her  fidelity,  for,  as  she  regarded  not  her  reputation, 
she  gave  encouragement  to  all  the  passionate  declarations 
of  as  many  as  pleased  to  introduce  themselves  into  her 
presence,  and  gratified  her  lovers  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power.  Gracchus  was  one  of  those  who  had  most  reason 
to  boast  of  his  good  fortune.^  The  nobility  of  his  family^ 
the  gracefulness  of  his  person,  and  the  gift  of  well  express- 
ing his  sentiments,  procured  him  from  Julia  substantial 
marks  of  her  esteem,  for  which  he  afterwards  paid  very 
dear.  Crispinus,'  who  had  been  consul,  and  who,  also» 
under  a  grave  and  severe  exterior,  concealed  a  large  store 
of  villainy  and  perfidiousness,  was  also  one  of  her 
favourites.  Julius  Antonius  was  another  of  her  gallants ; 
Scipio,  Appius  Claudius,  and  a  great  many  others,  shared 
in  her  good  graces.  In  short,  there  was  no  man  (however 
low  and  mean)  who  dared  not  form  designs  against  the 
honour  of  the  Princess. 

Such  notorious  and  scandalous  behaviour  could  not  but 
be  known  by  all  the  town.  Julia  became  the  common 
topic  of  raillery  and  ridicule.  Those  to  whom  she  prosti- 
tuted herself  with  so  little  reserve  made  her  the  sport  of 

1  Tacit.  Ann.  1.        «  VeU.  Patcrc.  Hist.  Ub.  2. 
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their  conversation,  and  she  herself,  not  caring  what  people 
said  of  her,  published  her  own  infamy,  and  was  the  first  to 
make  a  jest  of  her  debaucheries.  Some  of  her  lovers 
asking  her  one  day  how  it  came  to  pass  that  her  children 
were  so  like  Agrippa,  who,  in  all  probability,  was  not  their 
father,  she  answered,  laughing,  that  she  never  took  a 
passenger^  except  when  her  vessel  was  fall ;  thus  making 
a  jest  of  that  which  ought  to  have  caused  her  the  greatest 
shame  and  confusion  I 

I  know  not  whether  any  credit  may  be  given  to  the 
report  of  Augustus's  having  had  too  much  complaisance 
for  his  daughter.  The  extraordinary  indulgence  that  he 
showed  her  gave  occasion  to  censures  that  were  not  much 
to  his  honour,^  and  the  banishment  of  Ovid  corroborated 
these  suspidcms.  It  is  credibly  affirmed  that  this  poet, 
who  was  so  long  the  ornament  <^  Home,  was  deeply  in 
love  with  Julia,  and  was  far  from  being  hated  by  her. 
It  is  said  that  he  one  day  surprised  the  Emperor  taking 
liberties  with  Julia,  which  were  not  very  usual  between  a 
father  and  his  daughter;  an  imlucky  accident  toe  Ovid, 
whose  curiosity  was  severely  punished  by  a  rigorous  exile, 
which,  nevertheless,  was  given  out  to  be  due  to  quite  another 


1  Numquam,  nisi  plena  navi,  tollo  veotorem.  Ifacrob.  lib.  iL  c.  6. 

"  AoreL  Victor.  Epitom.  in  A.ng, 
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sort  of  crime!  Be  this  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
Calignla  afterwards^  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  his 
mother,  Agrippina,  was  the  fruit  of  the  incestuous  amours 
of  Augustus  and  Julia. 

She  was  a  seccmd  time  set  free  by  the  death  of  Agrippa, 
who  was  regretted  by  all  the  world,  and  especially  by 
Augustus,  who  chiefly  owed  his  fortune  to  the  wisdom 
and  bravery  of  that  great  man.  Jidia  was  then  with  child, 
and  soon  after  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  called 
Agrippa  Postumus.  It  may  be  imagined  that  she  was 
easily  comforted  for  the  loss  of  a  husband,  who  was  too 
weU  acquainted  with  her  behaviour  not  to  have  a  very 
bad  ojHnion  of  her.  Her  mourning  was,  accordingly, 
ceremonious,  and  not  sincere;  for  he  was  scarce  dead, 
when,  finding  herself  once  more  at  liberty,  and  not  much 
restrained  by  the  presence  of  her  father,  who  was  oftcn^ 
obliged  to  leave  Bome  on  account  of  disturbances  in  one 
or  other  of  the  pro\'inces,  she  was  resolved  to  deny  herself 
nothing,  but  to  gratify  her  vicious  passions  without 
bounds. 

This  irregular  conduct  of  hers  was  well  enough  known 
to  Tiberius,  who,  in  Marcellu8*s  lifetime,  had  sufficient 
proofs  of  her  not  being  of  an  unkind  disposition.  It  was  to 
him,  however,  that  Augustus  married  his  daughter,  after 


1  Sueton.  vit.  Cai.        ^  Voll.  Patera  Histor.  Ub.  2. 
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having  hesitated  some  time  whether  he  should  give  her 
to  a  senator  or  a  knight.^  It  was  no  small  afiSiction  to 
Tiberius  to  be  forced  to  part  with  his  wife  Agrippina  (by 
whom  he  had  had  his  son  Drusus,  and  whom  he  loived 
infinitely),  to  marry  Julia,  with  whose  character  he  was 
80  well  acquainted;  but  it  was  the  Emperor  that  spoke, 
and,  besides,  as  he  knew  it  could  not  but  be  a  considerable 
step  to  the  throne,  his  ambition  got  the  better  of  all 
other  considerations;  he  divorced  Agrippina  and  married 
Julia.  It  was  soon  observed  that  his  having  parted  with 
his  first  wife  was  a  great  grief  to  him ;  for,  meeting  her 
once  by  chance,  he  changed  countenance  so  much  that  the 
company  soon  perceived  how  far  he  was  from  being  cured 
of  his  affection  for  her,  and  that  she  was  by  no  means  in- 
different to  him,  for  which  reason  Agrippina  was  requested 
to  avoid  him  as  much  as  possible,  for  fear  that  Tiberius's 
dislike  to  Juha  should  increase  in  proportion  to  his  love 
ioT  the  other. 

These  precautions  being  taken,  there  seemed  to  be  a  toler- 
able understanding  between  the  newly  married  pair,  and 
people  even  thought  that  they  were  more  or  less  fond  of 
each  other ;  but,  alas !  this  state  of  things  was  only  of 
short  duration.     Tiberius  was  well  informed  of  the  life  she 

1  Sueton.  vit.  Aug.  63.  vit  Tib.  7. 
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kd;  and  for  her  part,  she  despised  him  as  being  her 
inferior,  and  because  his  gloomy  and  surly  humour  was  not 
at  all  agreeable  to  her  gay  and  wanton  disposition.  In  short, 
(he  wedding  bonds  became  insupportable  chains  to  both 
of  them,  and  their  mutual  hatred  went  so  far  (especially 
after  the  death  of  a  son  they  had),  that,  a  historian  tells 
OS,  they  did  not  cohabit  together.^ 

Then  it  was  that  Julia,  no  longer  exercising  any  res- 
traint, gave  herself  up  entirely  to  all  manner  of  excesses. 
Those  considerations,  which  one  would  imagine  were 
capable  of  making  an  impression  on  the  most  dissolute  and 
abandoned,  had  no  sort  of  effect  upon  her,  whose  im- 
govemable  appetites  hurried  her  away  in  spite  of  duiy  and 
all  obstacles.  Neither  the  shame  she  brought  upon  her- 
self, nor  the  reflection  upon  her  birth,  which  she  so  much 
dishonoured,  nor  the  indignation  oi  her  father,  with  which 
she  was  threatened,  were  able  to  keep  her  within  the 
bounds  of  decency.  All  those  who  attempted  to  advise 
her  she  reckoned  intolerably  impertinent,  and  listened  only 
to  the  poisonous  and  tainted  lessons  of  her  paramours, 
who  were  a  set  of  the  most  debauched  wretches,  and 
easily  infused  their  detestable  and  corrupted  maxims  int^  a 
heart  that  offered  no  resistance. 


*  Sueton.  vit.  Tib.  o.  7. 
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Tiberius,  who  could  not  remain  an  unconcerned  specta- 
tor of  all  these  disorders,  determined  to  leave  Borne,  under 
pretence  of  being  weary  ci  fatigues  and  business.  It  cost 
him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  leave,  for  Livia,  his 
mother,^  besought  him,  with  tears  and  entreaties,  to  stay; 
and  the  Emperor  made  bitter  and  very  moving  complaints 
to  the  Senate  that  Tiberius  persisted  in  his  resolution  to 
forsake  him;  but  he  was  inflexible,  so  they  were  forced 
to  consent  at  last,^  when  they  saw  him  so  obstinate  in  his 
design,  that,  upon  their  continuing  to  oppose  him,  he 
abstained  from  eating  during  four  days.'  He  then  quitted 
Rome  in  a  fury;  went  to  Ostia  without  speaking  to  or 
saluting  anybody,  and  landed  at  Rhodes,  where  he  passed 
many  a  tedious  and  melancholy  hour. 

It  19  said  that  Tiberius  had  many  reasons  for  this 
retirement.  He  was  apprehensive  that  the  young  Princes 
Lucius  and  Gaius  might  be  jealous  of  him,  or  rather,  he 
was  jealous  of  them ;  for  he  could  not  endure  to  see  them 
preferred  to  the  highest  dignities,  and  looked  upon  them 
as  the  apparent  heirs  of  the  Empire.  He  also  imagined 
that  his  absence  would  add  to  his  importance,  as  he  would 
thereby  become  more  necessary;  for,  as  he  knew  he  had 


1  Veil.  Paterc.  Hist.  Hb.  2.  «  Tadt.  Ann.  1. 

3  Sueton.  vit.  Tib.  c.  10. 
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done  the  Bepublic  great  servioes,  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  without  him.  But  it  is 
certain  that  his  chief  reason  for  leaving  Borne  was  the 
vexation  that  the  horrible  irr^ularities  of  his  wife  caused 
him,  the  more  so  because  he  dared  not  put  her  away,  nor 
so  much  as  reprimand  her,  for  fear  of  provoking  Augustus. 
He  knew  that  she  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  give  the 
Emperor  a  bad  impression  of  him,  by  the  letters  which 
she  oontinuaUy  wrote  to  him  with  that  intent,  which 
were  full  of  invectives  and  complaints ;  these  letters  were 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  one  of  her  gallants,  and  in 
them  nothing  was  omitted  that  could  make  him  appear 
in  the  blackest  colours. 

Tiberius's  absence  furnished  Julia  with  an  opportunity 
to  ruin  herself  entirely;  for  there  was  then  nobody  to 
be  a  check  upon  her,  and,  consequently,  no  bounds  were 
set  to  her  vicious  appetites,  which  a  long  practice  of  grati- 
fying had  rendered  so  habitual,  that  the  miserable  woman 
found  it  impossible  to  act  otherwise.  Senators,  knights, 
consuls,  all  were  welcome.  She  was  not  one  of  those 
nice,  scrupulous  ladies  who  make  a  secret  of  their  amours, 
and  conceal  them  under  a  grave  and  demure  exterior; 
so  much  precaution  would  have  been  an  insufferable  res- 
traint to  her.     She  received  her  lovers  by  troops,^  and 

^  Admissos  gret^htim  adulteros. 
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ran  wild  with  them  about  the  streets  of  Borne  ixL  the 
night,  and  afterwards  went  and  partodc  of  suppers  and 
entertttinmentB  that  they  had  prepared  for  her,  whioh  she 
only  quitted  to  dishonour*  every  comer  of  the  town  with 
her  prostitutions,  which  she  had  the  impudence  to  prac- 
tise, even  <m  the  Orators'  tribunal,  where  her  father  had 
caused  to  be  published  such  severe  edicts  against  adul- 
tery,' without  observing  any  restraint  or  considering  any- 
thing but  the  gratification  (d  her  furious  appetites.  AH 
this  was  not  sufficient;  but,  as  if  it  had  been  her  whcde 
study  how  she  could  possibly  carry  her  excesses  further 
still,  she  took  it  in  her  head  to  have  placed  every  day 
on  the  statue  of  Marsyas'  as  many  crowns  as  she  had 
committed  crimes  during  the  night.^ 


1  Dio.  Hb.  54.  Xiph.  in.  Aug.  «  VelL  Paterc.  Hist  lib.  2. 

•  Plin.  lib.  21.  c.  11.  Seneo.  de  Bonef. 

^  Mar^yas  was  a  f amons  plajer  on  the  Ante  in  Phxyiria,  who 
was  8o  conceited  as  to  challenge  Apollo.  The  god  (as  may  well 
be  imagined)  came  off  conqueror,  and  in  order  to  pmiish  the 
insolence  and  presumption  of  his  riyal,  he  had  him  flayed  alire. 
Others  say  that  Marsjas  was  a  priest  of  Bacchus.  His  statue 
was  erected  in  every  free  town,  as  a  mark  of  its  liberty,  becauae 
Bacchus  was  also  called  Liber,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "  free.** 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  was  at  Rome  a  statue  of  Marsyaa  in  the 
square  called  Forum  Bomanum,  which  was  looked  upon  either 
as  a  monument  of  liberty,  or  of  Apollo*s  victory.  It  afterwaids 
became  a  custom  for  the  lawyers  to  place,  upon  this  statue,  as 
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U  all  this  were  not  attested  by  authors  whose  veracity 
has  never  been  called  in  question,  nobody  would  give  credit 
to  it.  In  fact,  how  inexpressibly  shameful  was  it  for  the 
daughter  of  the  master  of  the  world  to  divest  herself  of 
all  modesty  and  decency,  and  even  to  glory  in  her  abomina- 
tions I  The  Emperor  was  afterwards  thoroughly  informed 
<^  them,  but  too  late  to  apply  any  remedy.  It  is  a  fatal 
misfortune  attending  princes,  that  they  axe  the  last 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  their  own  family, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  they  know  everything  which  passes 
elsewhere. 

It  is,  however,  very  true  that  Augustus  was  not  quite 
ignorant  of  his  daughter's  licentious  conduct,  for  there  were 
not  wanting  persons  to  give  him  hints  of  it ;  but,  whether  he 
was  loth  to  belidve  these  reports,  or  that  his  journeys  and 
the  multiplicity  of  his  affairs  diverted  his  thoughts  from 
examining  into  those  matters,  he  left  her  entirely  at 
liberty,  till,  being  fully  informed  of  those  scandalous 
proceedings,  he  gave  himself  up  to  grief  b^ond  what  he 
had  ever  felt  upon  other  occasions. 


many  orowns  as  they  had  gained  cases ;  and  it  was  in  imitation 
of  tbem  that  Jnlia  earn  ooronarl  iubebat  ab  iis  qnoe  in  ilia  noc- 
turna  palcwtra  valentissimos  coUuctatoxea  experta  erat.  Mmnetat 
on  Seneca. 
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At  £rst  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  treating  Ju 
with  the  utmost  severity.    Sometimes  he  had  a  mind  to  p 
her  to  death,  and,  soon  after,  changing  his  mind,  w. 
resolved  to  banish  her  into  some  descdate  island.     When  1 
reflected   on   her   prostitutions   and  most   shameful  b 
haviour,  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  that  li 
hid  himself  for  a  great  while,  and  would  leceive  no  visits 
and  then  it  was  that,  being  in  the  greatest  degree  aensiU 
of  all  the  affliction  a  father  is  capable  of  feeling  on  sod 
an  occasion,  his  rage  against  Julia  was  carried  to  it 
utmost  extent.     He  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  SenatB 
containing  all  the  details  of  his  mijrfortune,  and  in  temu 
so  pathetic  and  moving,  that  his  excess  of  grief  and 
affliction  appeared  in  every  line  of  his  epistle. 

When  he  had  time  to  cool  a  little,  natural  affection  took 
tlie  place  of  anger,  and  he  repented  that  he  had  published 
his  daughter's  crimes,  which,  unfortunately,  he  had  been 
ignorant  of  till  then,  or  else  had  neglected  to  take  the 
proper  measures  concerning  them.  After  that,  he  cuzsed 
his  daughter  who  was  the  cause  of  them,  and  bewailed 
the  loss  of  Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  who  would  either  have 
prevented  these  evils  by  their  good  advice,  or  at  least  have 
comforted  him  under  them.  So  true  it  is,  that  nothing 
can  make  one  amends  for  the  loss  of  a  sincere  and  dis- 
interested friend.     Augustus,  among  so  many  millions  of 
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subjeots,  was  not  able  to  find  two  who  could  take  the 
place  of  Maecenas  and  Agrippa. 

The  Empecor,  in  the  meantinie,  was  determined  not  to 
allow  the  corrupters  of  Julia  to  go  unpunished.      He  made 
a  strict  search  for  them,  but  yet  did  not  chastise  them 
all  equally.    In  the  first  transports  of  his  rage,  he  fell 
upon  one  of  these  miserable  delinquents,  and,  forgetting 
:  his  own  dignity,  stooped  so  low  as  to  beat  him  severely 
-  with  his  fist,  till  the  criminal  reproached  him  with  the 
breach  ci  his  own  law  as  to  the  penalties  in  cases  of  adul- 
tery, whereat  he  was  so  much  ashamed/  that  he  did  not 
appear  in  public  for  a  long  time.  Semprcmius  Gracchus  was 
banished  to  Cercina,  an  island  in  the  African  sea,  where 
Tiberius  afterwards,  to  avenge  the  affront  he  had  received, 
put  him  to  death.    Crispinus,  Claudius  and  Scipio  were 
also  condemned  to  banishment,    which   was   thought    a 
milder  punishment  than  they  deserved. 

Julius  Antonius,  the  most  illustrious  of  all  her  lovers, 
did  not  come  off  so  welL  He  fell  a  sacrifice  to  Caesar's 
resentment;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  the  most 
'  blamable,  being  under  infinite  obligations  to  the  Emperor ; 
for,  after  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the  death  of  Mark 
Antony,  Augustus  gave  a  singular  instance  of  his  modera- 


^  Plat.  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  Yell.  Paterc  Senee.  de  Clement. 
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tiod  and  demency,  not  only  pardoning  the  son  ci  hia 
enemy,  but  giving  him^  the  pontificate,  the  consulship, 
and  ae>veral  governments.  He  did  not  stop  there,  hut 
honoiiied  him  by  becoming  a  connection  of  his  by  giving 
him  a  daughter  of  Octavia,  his  sister,  to  wife.  Julius 
Antonius,  notwithstanding  all  these  favours,  being  be- 
witched by  the  beauty  of  Julia,  and  having  the  misfortune 
to  be  agreeable  to  her,  forgot  all  this,  and  rushed  headlong 
to  the  gratification  of  his  passicms.  He  became  the 
seducer  of  his  benefactor's  daughter,  which  ingratitude 
cost  him  his  life.  Some  say  that  he  killed  himself ,^  to  avoid 
a  worse  death  that  was  preparing  for  him;  others  affirm 
that  he  was  formally  condemned  and  executed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  for  the 
crimes  of  adultery  and  treason.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  his  amours  with  Julia  were  the  occasion  of  his 
death,  and  that  he  owed  his  ruin  to  love,  as  his  father 
had  done. 

The  Princess  had  her  share  in  the  punishment,  for 
Augustus  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pandateria ;  and, 
being  apprehensive  that  her  gallants  might  visit  her,  he 
expressly  forbade  that  anybody  should  presume  to  go 
thither  without  his  permission ;  and,  when  any  man  asked 


1  VelL  Paterc.  Hiat.  Ub.  2. 
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his  kftTO  to  do  so,  Augustas^  would  exftmine,  with  great 
strictness  and  attention,  their  size,  age,  colour  of  their  hair, 
their  features,  the  blemishes  or  particular  marks  on  their 
body,  in  order,  by  these  precautions,  to  hinder*  anyone 
from  seeing  ber  in  disguise,  imagining  that,  in  case  he 
should  be  deceived,  in  spite  of  his  vigilance,  and  any  lover 
should  venture  to  transgress  his  orders,  he  might  be  able 
to  find  him  out  by  these  marks  and  tokens. 

Phoebe,  who  had  been  given  her  freedom  by  Julia,  and 
was  her  associate  and  confidante  in  all  her  prostitutions, 
anticipated  the  punishment  she  deserved  by  hanging  her- 
self;  and  Augustus  asserted  that  it  would  have  rejoiced 
him  if  his  daughter  had  imitated  her.  Nobody  doubted 
but  he  spoke  sincerely,  for  he  did  not  feel  the  death  of 
those  who  belonged  to  him  so  keenly  as  their  dishonour; 
and  it  was  observed  that  he  lamented  his  condition  when- 
ever he  thought  of  his  daughter,  the  other  Julia,  his  grand- 
daughter, who  was  as  debauched  as  her  mother,  and  of 
Agrippa  Postumus. 

Tiberius  was  all  this  while  at  Rhodes,  where  he  was 
impatiently  indulging  his  spleen  and  ill  himiour,  when  he 
was  informed  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Rome,  and  how 
the  Emperor  had  punished  Julia.     He  was  extremely  glad 

^  Dio.  lib.  54.         ^  Sneton.  vit  Aug. 
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to  be  revenged  upon  her  for  the  affrontB  he  bad  reoemd; 
but,  85  he  was  master  of  the  art  of  flT«pi«^il%tioii^  h0;| 
affected  a  false  compassion  for  her,  and  wrote  an  artfol 
letter  to  the  Emperor,  whom  he  entreated  to  have  pily  en 
her,  and  to  excuse  her  weakness,  which,  perhaps,  had  been 
represented  in  too  unfavourable  a  light;  to  jnak»  acme 
allowances  for  the  liveliness  of  her  temper,  and  to  abate 
somewhat  of  his  severity  f <»:  his  sake.    Thus  he  preteoded 
to  have  a  great  affection  iar  his  wife,  and  to  feel  her 
misfortunes  very  keenly,  when,  at  the  same  time,  nothing 
could  have  given  him  greater  pleasure  than  her  sufferings. 
The  people  were  touched  with  compassion  for  her,  and 
begged  for  her  return  and  forgiveness  with  more  sincerity, 
but  with  no  better  success.    Augustus  waa  implacable, 
and  swore  that  fire  and  water  should  sooner  agree  together 
than  he  would  consent  to  her  return.    Caesar's  obstinacy 
in  this  respect  increased  the  people's  desire  to  obtain  their 
request;  they  redoubled  their  efforts,  and,  in  order  that 
the  Emperor  might  be  disengaged  from  his  oath,  and 
have  it  in  his  power  to  recall  her  without  being  guihj  of 
perjury,  they  threw  into  the  Tiber  a  large  number  of 
lighted  torches,  that  the  ridiculous  prodigy  of  a  union 
of  fire  and  water  might  thereby  be  brought  about.    But 
Augustus  was  not  to  be  prevailed  aa  to  alter  his  mind, 
and,  hearing  that  there  was  a  design  to  carry  her  off  by 
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force,  he  changed  the  place  of  her  hanishment,  and  sent 

her  to  Bhegimn  in  Calabria,  where  she  was  treated  with  a 

httle  less  rigour;  but  he  first  dissolved  the  marriage  that 

he  had  obliged  Tiberius  to  oootract  with  her. 

Augustus  died,   and   it  was   generally  supposed   that 

Julia's  exile  would  end  with  her  father's  life,  and  that 

Tiberius  would  recall  her,  since  he  had  interested  himself 

so  mudi  in  her  behalf.       But  the  new  Emperor  socm 

showed  that  his  conduct  had  been  dictated  by  pohcy,  not 

by  love ;  he  had  suffered  too  much  annoyance  from  Julia's 

behaviour  to  pardon  her,  so  that  he  no  sooner  grasped 

the  reins  of  government,  than  he  forgot  all  he  had  written 
to  Augustus  in  her  favour.    He  immediately  forbade  her 

to  stir  out  of  her  house,  and  deprived  her  of  the  little  money 
that  her  father  had  allowed  her,  imder  pretence  that  there 
was  no  mention  made  of  it  in  Caesar's  will.  In  short,  he 
so  contrived  matters,  that  she  perished  in  hunger  and 
misery.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  Princess  was  much 
to  be  pitied,  since  it  is  certain  that  her  crimes  did  not 
deserve  a  less  punishment. 


LIVIA  ORESTILLA,  LOLLIA  PAULINA, 

AND  CiESONIA 

WIVES    OF    CALIGULA 


The  Emperor  Gaius  was  son  of  Germanicns  and  Agrip- 
pina.^  He  was  also  called  Caligula,  from  the  little  boots 
which  he  wore,  after  the  manner  of  the  soldiers,  among 
whom  he  was  bred,'  and  this  bringing  up  gained  him  the 
affection  of  the  troops.'  He  passed  some  of  his  youth 
with  Tiberius  in  the  island  of  Capreae,  where  he  was  a 
witness  of  all  those  abominatioas  into  which  that  Emperor 
plunged  himself,  and  which  he  afterwards  imitated.  He 
also  learned  there  the  art  of  dissimulation  (so  necessary  in 
Courts),  and  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  and  practising 

^  Tadt  Ann.  1. 

3  Qaiofl  Cesar  Caligula  was  bom  on  the  last  day  of  Angnst, 
daring  the  consulship  of  his  father  and  of  C.  Fonteius  Capito, 
at  the  time  when  the  legions,  commanded  by  Cermanicus,  were 
in  their  winter  quarters;  which  the  Romans  looked  upon  as  an 
omen  of  his  future  grandeur.  And  as  soon  as  he  became 
Emperor  these  two  lines,  to  the  same  purport,  were  published  : 
In  castris  genitus,  patriis  nutritus  in  armis, 
Jam  designati  prindpis  omen  erat. 

^  Sueton.  yit.  CaL 
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that  great  degree  of  cunning  which  enabled  him  to  accom- 
modate himaelf  to  the  odd  and  dangerous  humour  ot 
Tiberius,  from  whom  he  found  means  to  conceal  all  his 
vices  by  most  profound  and  matchless  artifice;   he  con- 
trived to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  graces,  and  pre- 
serve the  esteem,  of  the  Emperor,  in  spite  of  the  many 
snares  that  were  laid  for  him  by  his  enemies,  who  did 
their  utmost  to  make  him  complain,  that  they  might  have- 
it  in  their  power  to  ruin  him.     By  tlius  wearing  a  mask, 
he  deceived  even  Tiberius,  who,  of  all  men  living,  was  the 
most  impenetrable  in  his  designs  and  words.     His  being 
perpetually  obliged  to  act  such  a  part  as  this  could  not 
but  have  been  extremely  disagreeable  to  him,  but  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  his  designs.     He  was  naturally 
haughty,   proud,   cruel    and  insolent,   and  altogether   so- 
different  from  what  he  pretended  to  be    when  in  awe  of* 
Tiberius,  that  it  afterwards  occasioned  people  to  say  that 
there  never  was  a  better  servant,  nor  a  worse  master.* 

His  first  wife  was  Junia  Claudia,  daughter  of  Junius 
Silanus,  remarkable  for  the  antiquity  of  his  family.  He 
married  her  by  the  orders  of  Tiberius,  for  which  he 
pretended  to  have  the  greatest  respect;  and,  though  he 
did  not  like  his  wife,  he  took  care  to  treat  her  with  grea^ 


i  Sueton.  vit.  Cai.  c.  20. 
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kindness.  She  died  in  child-bed,  which  he  was  rather 
glad  of  than  otherwise,  especially  as  she  was  not  a  person 
who  could  contribute  much  to  the  accomplishment  of  bis 
vast  designs.  For  this  reas<m,  he  looked  about  for  one 
that  was  more  for  his  purpose,  and  at  last  pitched  upon 
Ennia,  wife  of  Macro,  praafeot  of  the  praetorian  guards,^ 
who  succeeded  Sejanus  in  his  post  and  in  the  favour  of  the 
Emperor,  though  he  was  as  unworthy  a  man  as  the  other. 
This  woman  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  ambition,  and, 
as  her  vanity  had  been  fully  gratified  by  the  vast  degree 
of  influence  and  almost  absolute  power  that  h^  husband 
had  exercised  under  Tiberius  (who  was  drawing  fast 
towards  his  end),  there  were  no  ways  <»:  means,  however 
bad,  that  she  was  not  capable  of  putting  in  practice  to 
perpetuate  her  authority. 

Caligula  had  no  great  trouble  to  gain  ov&c  a  wcmian 


^  After  the  Emperors  had  entirely  destroyed  the  liberty  of 
Rome,  these  pratorian  cohorts  were  appointed  guards  to  the 
Emperor  and  to  the  dty.  They  had  a  oamp  in  the  middle  of 
Rome,  and  became  so  powerfnl,  or  rather  bo  insolent,  that,  when 
any  of  the  Emperors  were  killed,  they  took  upon  themselves  to 
choose  another,  and  the  Senate  was  often  obliged  to  confirm 
their  choice.  Augustus  made  two  of  them  captains  of  hia 
guard.  Whoever  were  possessed  of  those  posts,  became  after- 
wards very  influential,  so  that  from  Constantino's  time  th^  were 
reckoned  the  first  officers  of  the  Empire.  The  pnetorian  soldiers 
had  better  pay  than  the  other  troops. 
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of  Boch  a  disposition;  nor  wu  it  say  wmdw  Uiat  b» 
found  her  bo  ready  to  listMi  to  his  proposala.  She  had 
been  always  at  l^e  top  <rf  Fortune's  ladder,  and  wa» 
extremely  anxious  to  maintain  her  position,  by  securing, 
in  her  interests,  the  person  who,  very  shortly,  was  to  be 
master  (tf  the  world.  Caligula  promised  to  marry  her  as 
soon  as  he  was  in  possession  <rf  the  sovereign  authority, 
if  she  would  make  use  of  her  power  with  Tiberius  in  fai« 
favour,  and  prevail  upon  Macro  to  do  the  same ;  and,  to 
convince  her  oi  his  sincraity,  be  added  to  his  protestations 
a  promise  in  writing,  signed  by  bis  own  hand,  and  con- 
firmed it  with  such  oaths  as  were  capable  tA  o>vHcoming 
the  most  obstinate  crednh^;  but  it  afterwards  cost  him 
no  more  trouble  to  forget  than  it  had  done  to  make 
tiiem. 

These  artifices  of  Gains  had  their  deeired  effect.  Ennia,' 
dazzled  by  the  lubtre  of  the  throne,  was  not  able  to  resist 
those  seductive  and  flattering  hopes,  though  she  had  not 
better  security  for  them  than  the  promise  erf  the  basest  and 
most  dissembling  of  princes,  whose  affection  she  endea- 
voured to  purchase  beforehand,*  by  granting  him  all  the 
favours  in  her  power,  and  shamefully  prostituting  herself 
to  him,  whose  pretended  love  was  only  a  masterpiece  of 

*  SoetoD.  vit  Cal.        •  Tadt. 
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policy,  foolishly  believing  that  Caliguku  would  ke^  his 
word  with  her,  and  that,  when  he  came  to  the  throne, 
he  would  strictly  carry  out  what  he  had  promised  wht^n  he 

stood  in  need  of  her  assistance.  The  most  scandalous  thing 
in  this  infamous  business  was,  that  Macro,  who  was  intoxi- 
cated with  his  power  and  influence  (the  diminution  of  which 
by  the  approaching  change  of  government  he  dreaded 
above  all  things),  was  himself  the  chief  instrument  in  assist- 
ing Caligula  to  corrupt  his  wife ;  for  he  imagined  that  he 
could  not  but  be  always  dear  to  a  prince  who  was  und^ 
such  obligations  to  him,  and,  consequently,  that  he  ought 
to  stick  at  nothing  to  humour  him.  Fatal  blindness  of 
the  man  that  is  devoured  by  ambiticm,  who  is  not  ashamed 
to  bring  upon  himself  a  real  and  present  disgrace  for  a 
bare  prospect  of  future  grandeur,  though  his  hopes  are  im- 
certain  and  deceitful !  The  interested  solioitationB  of  this 
flattering  courtier  betrayed  his  designs,  and  were  too  easily 
seen  through  to  escape  the  penetration  of  Tiberius,  who 
was  not  readily  imposed  upon,  and  who  was  resolved  to 
^show  that  he  had  found  out  the  design.  One  day  the 
artful  Macro,  having  cunningly  turned  the  discourse  upon 
Gains,  whom  he  praised  excessively,  the  Emperor  inter- 
rupted him,^  and  told  him  coldly  that  he  perceived  he  was 


1  Tadt  Ann.  6.  cap.  46.     Dio.  lib.  68. 
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tuming  bis  baok  on  the  setting,  and  his  face  to  the  rising 


Caligula,  however,  reoompensed  very  ill  the  substantial 
favours  conferred  upon  him  by  Macro,  who,  besides,' 
was  very  useful  to  him  in  governing  the  Empire ;  for,  not 
remembering  that  he  was  indebted  to  Macro  and  his  wife 
for  it,  he  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  using  them  ilL 
Hatred  and  ingratitude  soon  took  the  place  of  his  pre- 
tended friendship,'  for  he  sacrificed  them  both  to  his  brutal 
fury.  A  melancholy  instance  of  the  little  dependence  one 
ought  to  place  on  the  favours  of  princes  that  have  been 
purchased  by  wickedness  f 

Tiberius,  having,  by  his  death,  set  Caligula  at  liberty, 
delivered  him  from  the  insupportable  yoke  of  subjection 
and  dependence.'  It  may  be  said  that  he  mounted  the 
throne  amidst  imiversal  approbation,  for  everybody  offered 
up  their  vows  for  his  prosperity.  The  Senate,  the  legions, 
and  the  people,  gave  evident  tokens  of  the  joy  they  felt  at 
his  elevation.  The  people  conceived  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion at  seeing  on  the  throne  the  son  of  Grermanicus,  whose 
memory  was  so  dear  to  them,  and  whose  virtue  seemed 
to  revive  in  this  young  Prince.  The  legions  had  desired 
nothing  so  ardently  as  the  pleasure  of  obeying  an  Emperor 


1  Philo.  Leg.  ad  Gai.  «  Sneton.  vit.  Cai. 

3  AureL  Victor.  Epitom.  in  Galig.  Philo.  Leg.  ad  Cai. 
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who  was  bom  among  them,  and  who  had  psMed  hit 
youth  in  the  camp  and  anny.  The  Senate  that  had  been 
so  humbled  by  Tiberius  and  so  terrified  by  his  vepoaled 
acts  of  tyranny,  who  were  ahnoet  oontmiially  in  deep 
mourning  for  the  death  of  some  of  their  most  ilfautriouB 
members  (sacrificed  to  his  jealousy  and  cruelty)!  hoped 
to  find  in  the  young  Gains  a  wise  and  mild  Emperor. 
They  therefore,  to  show  the  extraordinary  joy  and  satis- 
faction he  caused  them,  unanimously  decreed  him  the 

Empire  absolutely,  without  a  partner,  oontraiy  to  Tiberius's 
will,  who  had  ordered  that  his  grandson  should  he  joined 
with  him  in  the  government.  In  short,  as  tha  first 
beginnings  of  liberty  always  se^n  sweet  after  a  reign  of 
slavery,  everybody  hoped  to  find,^  under  this  young 
Prince,  a  happy  change  in  his  fortune,  and  each  promised 
himself  some  advantage  or  other,  so  that  the  day  of  his 
elevation  was  called  Bome*s  second  birth. 

Caligula,  at  first,  justified  the  high  opinicm  that  eivery- 
one  had  of  him  by  a  few  pretended  shows  of  virtue  and 
justice.  He  paid  very  punctually  the  legacies  ci  Tiberius 
and  Livia;  and  to  their  bounties  he  added  some  of  his 
own.  He  caused  the  documents'  which  he  found,  incrimi- 
nating those  who  had  persecuted  his  mother  and  his  family, 

1  Sneton.  vit  Calig.  c.  IC.  «  Dio.  Hb.  59. 
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to  be  puhlioly  burnt,  to  show  that  be  was  ready  to  aaorifioe 
hifl  own  private  resentment  to  the  good  of  the  public,  and 
eivea  of  his  enemies.  He  punished  the  misbehaviour  of 
the  governors  of  provinces,  among  whom  was  Pontius 
Pilate,^  procurator  of  Judsa,  who,  being  convicted  of 
bribery,  extortion,  and  other  crimes,  was  banished  to 
Yienne,'  where  he  became  his  own  executioner,  and 
killed  himself  in  despair.'  Caligula  also  drove  out  of 
Borne  those  corrupt  and  effeminate  wretches  who  had  been 
instruments  of  Tiberius's  monstrous  abominations.  He 
degraded  as  many  of  the  knights  as  had  dishonoured  their 
dignity  by  any  notorious  crima  Lastly,  he  set  at  lib^iy 
all  those  who  Ipiad  been  imprisoned  by  the  cruelty  of  his 
predecessor,  and,  in  addition,  made  some  of  them  very  con- 
siderable presents. 

The  happy  beginnings  of  the  new  reign  buried  in 
oblivion  all  the  horrors  of  the  last ;  and  there  seemed  to 
be  little  doubt  but  that  an  Emperor,  who,  in  his  youth, 
could  give  such  tokens  of  solid  wisdom,  would  be  a  pattern 
<^  consummate  prudence,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  at- 
tained to  a  riper  age.  All  the  actions  of  Caligula  proclaimed 
his  merit  and  eminent  virtues,  and  increased  the  high  idea 


^  Lac  3.         ^  Colonia  Julia  Vienna,  Vienna  Allobrognm.    Not 
the  capital  of  Austria.  ^  Nioeph.  Calliat.  lib.  1  o.  1. 16. 
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that  everyone  had  formed  of  the  new  government  But 
these  serene  days  were  soon  changed  into  frightful  storms, 
for  they  were  not  the  natural  effects  of  real  goodness,  but 
a  wicked  and  malicious  disguise  that  he  had  put  on,  the 
better  to  deceive  mankind  and  to  establish  himself  upon  the 
throne,  upon  which  he  was  no  Booaer  firmly  seated  than 
he  threw  off  the  mask.  By  degrees  he  showed  himself 
in  his  true  colours;  and,  at  last,  weary  of  this  restraint^ 
he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  those  paasions  that  had  long 
been  curbed  and  checked  by  a  tedious  and  distasteful  dis- 
simulation. They  broke  loose  like  an  impetuous  torrent^ 
that  had  undermined  its  banks,  and  bore  down  all  before 
them.  He  showed  himself  such  as  he  really  was,'  that  is  to 
say,  cruel,  wicked,  and  furious— the  tyrant,'  and  not  the 
father  of  the  Republic.  In  short,  he  verified  the  predic- 
tion of  the  late  Emperor  concerning  him,  who  discovered 
enough  of  his  natural  temper,  notwithstanding  his  child- 
hood and  the  thick  cloud  of  dissimulation  in  ^diich  he 
wrapped  himself.  Tiberius  said,  that  in  Gains  he  was 
nourishing  a  serpent  for  the  Bepublio,^  and  a  Phiethon  for 
all  the  earth. 


1  Sneton.  vit  Gai        «  Bio.  Ub.  59.        >  AureL  Vict,  in  Epit. 
in  Calig.       ^  Sneton.  vit  Cai. 
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Gains  Caligula  verified  this  prophecy.  The  death  of 
Tiberius  broke  the  bonds  that  held  in  check  his  depraved 
inclinations,  which  were  as  shameful  as  they  were  violent ; 
so  that  this  Prince,  though  but  a  youth,  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  aU  those  vices,  which  one  would  imagine 
required  a  long  life  of  iniquity  for  a  man  to  have  made 
himself  so  perfect  a  master  of.  After  having  debauched  his 
sisters  by  horrible  incest,  he  exposed  them  to  be  treated 
after  the  same  manner  by  other  young  men  as  wicked 
as  himself,  and  afterwards  confined  them  in  islands  for 
having  committed  the  very  crimes  that  he  had  compelled 
them  to  commit ;  telling  them,  with  a  brutal  and  threaten- 
ing air,  that  he  had,  not  only  islands,  but  knives.  He 
forced  his  sister  Drusilla  from  her  husband,  Cassius 
Longinus  (a  person  of  high  rank,  who  had  been  consul, 
and  to  whom  she  was  lately  married),  and  kept  her  publicly 
in  his  house  as  his  wife,  showing  such  a  furious  passion 
for  her,  that,  when  she  died,  he  ran  into  the  most  shameful 
and  ridiculous  extravagances,  by  way  of  demonstrating 
his  grief.  In  short,  he  was  guilty  of  the  greatest  of  all 
brutalities,  and  what  was  the  most  unnatural  thing  that 
can  be  conceived — ^he  debauched  a  daughter  he  had  by  one 
of  his  sisters^  before  he  became  Emperor. 

1  Eatrop.  in  Gai.  Calig. 
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These  infamous  praddoee  were  not  confined  to  his  own 
house.  Tliere  vras  hardly  an  illustrious  family  in  Boine, 
nor  any  lady  of  quality  in  the  city,  whom  he  did  not  dis- 
honour ;  this  he  generally  chose  should  take  place  before 
their  own  husbands,  who  were  obliged  to  be  witnesses  of 
their  misfortune,^  after  which  he  added  the  most  pro- 
voking insults  and  affironts  he  could  think  of.' 

He  scandalously  maintained  in  his  house  the  courtesan 
Pyrallis,  who  was  the  most  famous  concubine  of  her  time. 
At  last,  alter  having  glutted  all  his  detestable  appetites 
in  ordinary  vices,  he  prostituted  his  own  person  by  a 
brutality  that  would  scarce  be  credible,  if  there  had  been 
anything  too  bad  for  him  to  be  capable  of.  He  had  prac- 
tised all  sorts  of  crimes  from  his  cradle,  and  set  out,  as 
we  have  observed,  with  abusing,  most  abominably,  his 
own  sisters. 


1  Saeton.  yit.  CaL  36.        ^  diq.  Ub.  59. 
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Caligxtla's  passion  for  his  sister  Drusilla  had  been  so 
▼iolenty  that  it  was  supposed  he  would  have  been  incapable 
of  engaging  in  any  new  amour;  but  he,  who,  by  the 
natural  levity  of  his  temper,  was  extremely  given  to 
change,  could  not  remain  Icmg  in  the  same  mind.  Livia 
Orestilla  was  the  person  who  innocently  inspired  him  with 
a  new  passion.  She  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  andent 
and  most  illustrious  families  of  Rome;  and  Calpumius 
Piso,  to  whom  she  had  lately  been  betrothed,  set  no  less 
value  on  her  birth  than  on  her  beauty.  This  nobleman, 
who  was  of  the  highest  rank'  and  immensely  rich,  was 
resolved  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  by  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment, to  which  all  the  people  of  distinction  were  in- 
vited.    The  bridegroom,  in  order  to  make  it  still  more 


^  Dio.  lib.  59.    Sneton.  vit.  Oai. 
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grand  and  pompous,  entreated  the  Emperor  to  h(mour  him 
with  his  presence,  for  which  he  paid  very  dearly,  for  it 
cost  him  no  less  than  his  quiet  and  his  liberty. 

Orestilla  was  very  young,  and  very  beautiful,  the 
Emperor  very  susceptible  of  love,  and  possessed  of  abso- 
lute power;  it  is  often  dangerous  to  be  too  courteous 
to  guests  of  that  kind.  Everything  was  carried  out  on  a 
most  lavish  scale ;  nor  were  the  most  delicate  meats,  wines, 
and  the  richest  furniture  wanting,  to  gratify  the  sight 
and  taste  even  of  those  who  were  the  most  difficult  to 
pleasa     Orestilla,  the  chief  ornament  of  the  assembly, 

appeared  in  all  her  charms,  which  were  set  off  to  the 
utmost  with  jewels,  rich  clothes,  and  everything  that  was 
rare  and  costly.  All  this  could  not  fail  to  make  the 
greatest  impression  cm  the  Emperor,  nor  was  it  at  aU 
improbable  that  Orestilla  entertained  some  design  of  that 
nature;  for  that  flattering  superiority  of  power,  which 
raises  one  so  much  above  other  people,  is  so  extremely 
tempting,  that  few  have  moderation  and  humility  enough 
to  resist  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  mirth  and  pleasure  of 
the  banquet  concluded  in  a  way  very  mortifying  for  Piso, 
the  more  so  because  he  was  far  from  expecting  any  such 
thing;  for  he  little  imagined  that  the  bride  was  to  fall 
to  the  share  of  another  person,  after  he  had  been  at  all 
the  expense  of  the  wedding.    Cidigula,  whilst  at  table. 
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.  f^  in  love  with  Orestilla,  and  not  being  overburdened 
with  the  gift  of  self-denial,  carried  her  off  without  any  cere- 
mony,  conducted  her  to  the  palace,  and  married  her ;  ^  he 
afterwards  confirmed  the  marriage  by  an  edict,  declaring 
that  he  had  married  Orestilla,  though  the  wife  of  another 
man,  after  the  example  of  Rcnnulus  and  Augustus.  But 
he  was  not  so  constant  as  either  of  those  two  princes,  for 
he  soon  after  put  her  away;  so  true  is  it  that  the 
most  violent  passions  are  the  easiest  extinguished,  and 
that  love,  which  is  so  suddeUi  often  ends  the  same  way. 
But  what  was  most  of  all  tm just  in  Gains  was,  that,  after 
he  had  divorced  Orestilla,  he  would  not  suffer  Piso  to  have 
her;^  and,  suspecting  that  they  might  see  each  other^ 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition,  he  banished  them  both 
to  separate  islands. 


1  Bio.  Ub.  59.        s  Sneton.  Ub.  Oai. 
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LoLLiA  Pauuna  was  not  happier  than  her  pradeoMior. 
Bhe  was  grand-daughter  of  Marcus  LolUnSv  remarkaUe 
for  nothing'  but  possessing  in  perfection  the  art  of 
concealing  the  worst  vices  under  the  appeazaaca  cl 
modesty  and  wisdom.  In  fact,  he  disguised  himiwlf  so 
well,  that,  keen-sighted  as  Augustus  was,  he  was  deoeiYed 
by  him,  and  took  the  mask  of  virtue  for  virtue  itself,  which 
he  thought  he  was  rewarding,  wh^i  he  honoured  Lollias 
with  the  highest  offices;  for  he  made  him  governor  of 
Galatia,  with  the  rank  of  proconsul,  when  that  kingdom, 
after  the  death  of  Amyntas,  was  reduced  to  a  province. 
He  afterwards  made  him  consul,  and  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  armies  in  several  expeditions,  in  which  he  was 
not  always  successful;  and  at  last,  in  order  to  show  him 
the  highest  mark  of  his  esteem,  he  entrusted  him  with  the 


1  Veil.  Patera  HiBtor.  lib.  2. 
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guardianahip  of  his  grandflcmiy  Gaius  Caesar,  when  he  seat 
him  into  the  East;'  in  which  honourable  employment 
LoUius  acquitted  himself  very  ill,  for  he  gave  the  yomig 
prince  very  bad  advice,'  and,  by  &lse  reports  and  fabrica- 
tions, inspired  him  with  an  implacable  hatred  against 
Tiberius.'  He  also  frustrated,  by  his  underhand 
practices,*  whatever  conquests  Oaius  might  have  made, 
thus  basely  betraying  the  trust  that  was  reposed  in  him,  to 
satisfy  his  insatiable  avarice,  though  a  great  poet  has  been 
pleased,  in  one  of  his  flattering  odes,  to  praise  his  disinter- 
estedness.' For  Phraates,  King  of  the  Parthians,  at  an 
interview  which  he  had  with  the  young  prince  Oaius 
Caesar,  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Euphrates,  discovered 
to  him  the  infidelity  of  LoUius,  his  governor,  who,  being 
dazzled  with  the  gold  of  those  Oriental  kings,  and,  not 
being  able  to  resist  their  presents,  sold  them  the  secrets 
that  had  been  communicated  to  him,  and  informed  them 
of  everything  that  had  been  resolved  upon  in  the  Boman 
council.  This  base  and  unworthy  behaviour  obliged 
Gaius  to  deprive  him  of  his  confidence  and  friendship. 
LolHus,  finding  his  reputation  ruined,  and  not  being 
able  to  say  anything  in  his  own  justification,  pcMsoned 


1  Tadt  Ann.  3.  o.  48.    <  Dio.  Ub.  69.    >  VeU.  Patezo.  Histor.  lib.  2 
^  Sneton.  vit.  Tib.     >  Horat.  Od.  4.  9. 
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himself,  that  he  might  not  survive  his  disgrace. 
Such  is  generally  the  miserable  end  of  tniton. 
They  meet,  sooner  or  later,  with  the  punishment  due 
to  their  perfidioiuness,  either  in  a  violent  death,  or  in 
<^Aggu^  oo>  &  wretched  life  loaded  with  shame  and  infamy, 
hated  by  those  whom  they  have  betrayed,  and  deqpised 
by  those  to  whom  they  have  sold  their  honour  and  probity. 

Lollia  had  all  the  advantages  that  could  be  desired. 
Her  birth  was  illustrious,  her  beauty  remarkable,  and  her 
character  very  high.  To  all  these  good  qualities  were 
added  immense  riches,^  which  furnished  her  with  the 
means  of  making  a  very  considerable  figure  ab  Borne. 
She  was  even  remarkable  for  making  a  good  use  of  that 
wealth,  which  had  been  the  fruit  of  her  father^s  horrid 
extortions  and  treasons. 

Memmius  Begulus,  consul  and  governor  of  Macedonia 
and  Achaia,  married  her,  and  soon  after  took  her  with  him 
to  his  government.  Their  imlucky  stars,  or  rather  the 
brutality  of  Caligula,  in  a  little  time  brought  them  back 
to  Borne.'  The  Emperor,  having  one  day  heard  it  said 
that  Lollia's  grandmother  had  been  a  lady  of  eztrar 
ordinary  beauty,  was  seized  with  a  great  desire'  to  see  the 
grand-daughter  of  so  remarkable  a  person.    He  did  not 

1  Plin.  Ub.  9.  0.  35.     «  Sueton.  vit.  Cai.     »  Dio.  lib.  68. 
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long  hesitate  whether  he  should  gratify  his  curiosity  or 
not.  Memmius,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  army^ 
had  orders  to  hasten  as  soon  as  possible  to  Court,  together 
with  Lollia  Paulina,  his  wife. 

She  no  sooner  made  her  appearance,  than  Caligula 
was  deeply  in  love,  and,  being  hurried  on  by  his  furious 
passion,  obliged  Memmius  to  yield  her  to  him.  He  even 
compelled  him  to  act  the  part  of  her  father  upon  this 
occasion,  and  to  give  her  away.  He  then  married  her  with 
all  the  usual  formalities,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
Augustus  had  married  Livia. 

Lollia  was  very  sensible  of  the  advantages  that  this  great 
change  of  f ortiuie  afforded  her,  and  was,  no  doubt,  rejoiced 
to  have  her  vanity  thus  gratified ;  but  her  satisfaction  was 
of  as  short  continuance  as  the  Emperor's  passion,  for 
CaKgula  (as  ready  to  hate  as  he  was  to  love)  was  soon 
as  much  disgusted  with  this  lady  as  he  had  been  with  the 
others,  so  that,  with  all  her  beauty  and  rich  apparel,  she 
was  not  capable  of  fixing  the  heart  of  this  fickle  and 
capricious  prince,^  who  divorced  her  without  giving  any^ 
reason  for  it,  and  very  coldly  sent  her  away,  strictly 
charging  her  never  to  marry  anyone  else. 


1  Dio.  Sueton.  vit.  Cai. 
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liollia  Paulina,  who  had  been  with  ao  much  rafndity  ex- 
alted to  the  sovereign  power,  was  as  suddenly  reduced  to  her 
formw  oonditiixi,  and  became  an  example  ci  the  instahilil^ 
of  Fortune,  and  how  little  it  is  to  be  reckoned  upon.  She 
supported  it,  however,  with  a  great  deal  of  firmness  and 
resolution,  comforting  herself  with  her  riches.  She  par- 
took of  all  amusements,  but  was  very  careful  of  her  con- 
duct, so  as  to  give  no  room  fcM:  censure.  She  shcMtie  at  all 
assemblies,^  as  well  by  her  captivating  beauty,  as  by  the 
pearls,  rubies,  and  most  valuable  diamonds,  with  whidi 
she  might  be  said  to  be  ratlier  covered  than  adorned,  lor 
which  she  was  not  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  Caligula, 
but  to  Lollius,  who  had  accumulated  all  this  wealth  by  the 
plunder  of  whole  provinces. 

She  lived  in  this  manner  during  the  rest  of  Calignhk's 
reign  and  the  beginning  of  Claudius's;  but,  after  Messa- 
lina's  death,  Paulina,  who  had  by  no  means  lost  her  taste 
for  power  and  authority,  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  re- 
mounting that  throne,  which  she  had  lost  by  the  inconstant 
of  Gains.  She  might  reasonably  have  aspired  to  this  exalted 
degree  of  honour,  if  there  had  not  been  a  great  many 
competitors;  but  the  throne  has  too  many  charms  not  to 
make  more  than  one  person  sigh  for  it.'    Every  lady  of 
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beauty  and  difltinction  at  Rome  flattered  h&CBeU  witli 
lumng  as  good  pretensions  to  the  soivereignty  as  Paulina; 
Irat  there  were  two  especially  who  disputed  with  her  the 
heart  of  Csasar.  ^lia  Petina  and  Agrippina  were  these 
two  dangerous  rivals.  These  ladies,  as  may  well  be 
imagined,  made  the  most  of  their  beauty,  and  neglected 
nothing  that  could  possibly  set  themselves  off  to 
advantage.  They  had  almost  an  equal  degree  ci  favour 
and  interest,  being  each  of  them  supported  by  one  of 
the  three  favourites  who  governed  the  Emperor. 
Claudius,  the  most  stupid  and  irresolute  of  men» 
hesitated  a  great  while  before  he  could  come  to  any 
resolution;  and,  before  he  determined,  was  resolved  to 
know  the  opinions  of  Pallas,  CalHstes,  and  Narcissus, 
his  three  masters;  for  Claudius  had  vested  the  sovereign 
authority  and  entire  government  of  the  Empire  in  the 
hands  ol  these  imworthy  wretcnes,  who  ruled  the  world 
according  to  their  own  humour  and  caprice. 

Narcissus  proposed  2E!lia  Psetina,  who  had  already  been 
married  to  Claudius  and  divorced  without  any  crime  being 
imputed  to  her.  Callistes,  who  supported  Lollia's  in- 
terests, represented  to  the  Emperor  that,  though  it  was 
true  that  Paetina  had  been  divorced  without  any  reason, 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  expose' himself  and  his  children  to 
her  vengeance,  since  she  was  full  of  resentment  for  the 
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affiront  that  had  been  put  upon  her,  and  that  she  would 
never  be  other  than  a  cruel  stepmother  to  hia  Gfaildren; 
that  his  marrying  her  a  second  time  would  make  her  onty 
more  haughty  and  imperious;  that  nothing  of  all  thia  was 
to  be  feared  from  LoUia,  who  was  remarkable  for  her 
illustrious  birth,  and  for  her  beauty,  in  which  zespeok  but 
few  could  be  compared  to  her,  and  for  such  a  r^wtatioii, 
as  was  proof  against  the  utmost  that  malice  oould  invent. 
He  added,  that  the  particular  interest  of  Britanniens  and 
Octavia  (who  were  Claudius's  children  by  his  wife  Messa- 
Una)  required  Lollia  in  preference  to  any  other,  beoauae,  as 
she  had  never  had  children,  she  would  look  upon  her 
husband's  as  her  own. 

Pallas,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Agrippina  (to  whose  in- 
terests he  was  particularly  attached,  for  reasons  that  were 
far  from  being  innocent),  proclaimed  aloud  her  extra- 
ordinary qualifications,  and  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
nobihty  of  her  birth;   for  she  was  descended  from  the 
family  of  the  Claudians,  just  as  the  Emperor  was.    He 
extolled  to  the  skies  her  beauty  and  merit;  and  Agrip- 
pina herself  had  the  art  of  fortifying  his  reascms  in  such 
a  manner,    by  her   cunning   and   bewitching   careswe, 
which   were   not  at   all   consistent   with  modesty,   that 
•Claudius  decided  in  her  favour  by  a  false  and  iU-judged 
•decision,  of  which  he  liad  very  soon  reason  to  repent. 
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This  choice  confounded  all  the  hopes  of  Paulina,  who 
now  saw  her  pretensions  vanish,  and  all  her  ambitious 
projects  come  to  nothing ;  but  that  was  not  her  only  mis- 
fortune, for  the  revengeful  spirit  and  jealousy  of  Agrip- 
pina  were  the  occasion  of  others,  which  were  fatal  to  her.^ 
This  princess,  who  had  extremely  dreaded  the  power  of 
her  rivals,  conceived  an  implacable  hatred  towards  Paulina, 
and  resolved  to  punish  her  assurance  in  asking  to 
marry  the  Emperor,  which  she  looked  upon  as  an  attack 
upon  her  rights.  She  thought  proper,  indeed,  to  conceal 
her  resentment  for  some  time,  but  as  soon  as  she  had 
secured  her  fortune,  she  indidged  her  rage  to  the  utmost. 

The  speediest  and  most  cruel  effects  of  her  fury  fell 
upon  LoUia,  because  her  beauty  was  the  most  formidable. 
Agrippina,  whilst  her  power  was  but  yet  in  its  infancy, 
did  not  care  to  proceed  in  a  violent  manner,  and  would 
not  venture  to  put  Lollia  to  death  without  some  pretence, 
which  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  find,  because  the  conduct  of 
this  lady  had  always  been  such  as  gave  her  enemies  no 
handle  against  her;  but  the  Empress,  not  being  longer 
able  to  deny  herself  the  satisfaction  of  sacrificing  this 
victim  to  her  malice,  suborned  someone,  who  accused  her 
to  Claudius  of  the  crime  of  superstition. 

1  Tadt  Ann.  12.  cap.  22. 
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In  order  to  render  it  more  plausible^  the  charge  was 
embellished  with  many  specious  dioumstaxioes,  which  were 
artfaUy  invented.  She  was  reproached  with  having^ 
giYea  credit  to  the  predictions  of  the  ChaldsMiiBy  and  said 
to  have  sacrilegiously  searched  into  the  dark  aeoreta  of 
futurity,  to  discover  whether  the  Emperor^s  marriage 
would  be  fortunate  or  not,  and  to  have  consulted  the 
oracles  d  the  gods,  to  satisfy  this  criminal  curiosity.  All 
these  charges  were  very  grave,  but  they  were  all  false,  and 
it  would  have  been  very  easy  for  LoUia  to  have  shown  the 
contrary  (for  they  were  supported  by  no  proofs),  if  she  had 
been  permitted  to  justify  herself.  But  care  was  taken 
that  she  should  have  no  such  opportunity.  That  would 
have  brought  too  much  confusion  upon  the  autiuns  of 
this  calumny,  and  the  innocence  of  the  accused  could 
not  have  been  proved  without  publishing  the  infernal 
malice  of  tlie  accuser. 

As  soon  as  this  accusation  had  been  trumped  up  against 
LoUia,  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  inform  the  Senate  of  it. 
At  first  he  spoke  very  highly  of  Lollia,  mentioning  her 
great  nobility,  and  how  much  she  was  to  be  respected  for 
being  the  daughter  of  Lucius  Vdusius,  and  niece  of  Cotta 
Messalinus.    He  spoke  of  her  marriage  with  Memmius, 

1  Tadt.  Ann.  12.  c.  22. 
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who  was  illustariouB  by  his  high  offices,  but  was  maliciottsly 
mlent  as  to  her  haying  been  the  wife  of  Caligula,  for  fear 
that  it  would  put  them  in  mind  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  treating  the  wife  of  an  Emperor,  who  ought 
not  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  ordinary  peopla  At 
last,  after  having  tired  the  Senate  with  a  very  tedious 
discourse,  he  told  them  that  Lollia  had  thought  fit  to  dis- 
turb the  State  with  her  dark  practices,  and,  that  it  might 
not  be  in  her  power  to  put  her  mischievous  projects  into 
execution,  he  sacrificed  her  to  the  public  weal,  and  imme- 
diately banished  her  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  confiscated 
her  estate,  leaving  her  but  a  very  small  portion  of  her 
immense  riches. 

This  unjust  exile,  one  would  think,  was  a  punishment 
severe  enough  for  an  imaginary  crime,  and  one  that  ought 
to  have  satisfied  Agrippina;  but  it  seldom  happens  that 
malicious  people  can  prevail  on  themselves  to  set  bounds 
to  their  revenge,  when  they  have  in  their  hands  the  power 
to  gratify  that  diabolical  passion.  Agrippina  mortally 
hated  Lollia,  and  it  was  not  possible  that  the  fire  of  her 
implacable  wrath  could  be  extinguished  by  anything  less 
than  the  blood  of  her  enemy.  A  tribune  was  at  once  des- 
patched to  the  place  of  her  banishment,  with  orders  to  put 
her  to  death;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Empress 

took  care  to  choose  a  proper  person  to  perform  this  in- 
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famous  c(»ninissioii.  She  was  not  decayed  in  her  choice, 
for  this  unjust  order  was  executed  with  the  same  cmel^ 
with  which  it  had  been  given ;  and  Lollia  expiated  bj  her 
death  the  impardonable  crime  of  having  endeavoured  to 
marry  Claudius.  Agrippina's  vengeance  was  not  yet 
entirely  glutted;  she  was  determined  to  cany  it  beyond 
the  death  of  her  rival,  and  thereforo  commanded  her 
head  to  be  brought  to  her,  in  order  to  feast  her  eyes  upon 
so  agreeable  a  spectacle.  She  enjoyed  this  poor  satisfao- 
tion/  for  the  head  was  brought  to  Borne.  She  contem- 
plated and  examined  it  very  narrowly ;  and,  being  afraid 
that  some  other  head  might  have  been  brought  instead  of 
LoUia's,  she  had^  the  cruel  curiosity  to  convince  herself 
of  the  truth,  by  brutally  opening  her  mouth,  which  she 
did  with  her  own  hands,  to  see  by  her  teeth,  which  it 
seems  had  some  peculiar  formation,  whether  it  was  really 
the  head  of  Lollia. 


^  Dio.  Ub.  GO.  a  xiphilin.  in  Gland 
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THE    LAST    WIFE    OF    CALIGULA. 


After  Caligula  had  divorced  Lollia,  as  has  been  related^ 
Csesonia  made  her  appearance.^  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Orfitus  and  Vestilla.  When  Gaiu3  espoused  her,  GaMonia 
was  married  to  another  man'  who  had  three  daughters 
by  her.  She  possessed  neither  the  beauty  nor  the  pru- 
dence of  Oaius's  other  wives,'  notwithstanding  which  he 
loved  her  the  best,  and  was  always  faithful  to  her.  He 
could  not  possibly  have  made  a  choice  more  worthy  of  him- 
self, nor  selected  one  who  would  enter  more  cordially 
into  all  his  ways  and  humours.  She  was  impudent,  bold, 
and  haughty  to  the  last  degree/  Her  lewdness  and 
cruelty  were  equal  to  his,  and  she  contributed  not  a  httle 
to  those  tragical  executions  that  filled  Rome  with  blood 
and  tears  during  the  reign  of  this  tyrant. 


1  Suetan.  vit.  Cai.       «  Plin.  Ub.  9.  c.  7.       »  Dio.  Hb.  59.    8oet  in 
Cai.  cap.  25.      ^  Joseph.  Ant.  Judaic,  lib.  20. 
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The  Emperor  had  loved  her  loDg  before  he  married  her; 
and  it  is  reported  she  employed  other  arts  beddaB  hat 
beauty  to  gain  his  affections;  for  we  read  that  ahe  pre- 
pared him  a  potion  (of  the  ingredients  of  which  a  poet  pie- 
tends  to  giye  us  an  account^),  which,  haying  had  a  greater 
effect  than  she  intended,  disturbed  his  brain,  and  wiB 
the  occasion  of  that  fury  which  made  him  commit  so 
many  extravagances  and  cruelties. 

Caligula,  being  quite  mad  with  love  for  his  Caaowia, 
dressed  her  up  sometimes  like  a  soldier,  showed  her  to  tiie 
troops  in  this  dress,  forced  her  to  ride  on  horsobaok  bj  hia 
side,  and  often  eiiposed  her  quite  naked  to  his  frifiods, 
telling  them  that,  by  speaking  a  single  word,  he  coald 
make  that  pretty  head  of  hers  leap  from  her  shoulders, 
with  which  polite  compliment  he  generally  conduded  his 
brutal  caresses. 

His  passion  for  her  increased  after  the  Inrth  of  a 
daughter  he  had  by  her.  He  was  so  overjoyed  to  see 
himself  a  father,  that  he  committed  a  thousand  ridiculous 
extravagances.  Ho  then,  in  the  most  formal  and  solemii 
manner,  declared  himself  husband  of  Csesonia,  and  father 
to  the  yoimg  princess.  She  was  called  Julia  Drusilla,  and 
the  mother  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  August.    Ho 
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obliged  eveiybody  to  make  him  presents  upon  tiiia  occsr 
sion,^  and  most  basely  leceiyed  the  money  that  was 
brought  him  from  all  parts  for  the  maintenance  of  tbe 
child.  He  had  her  carried  into  the  temple  of  all  the 
goddesses,  and  placed  in  the  arms  of  Minerva,  to  whom 
be  entrusted  her  education,  asserting  that  Jupiter  and 
be  were  equally  fathers  of  DrusiUa,  and  that  he  left  the 
people  to  judge  which  she  would  have  most  reason  to  be 
proud  of.  It  is  certain  that  nobody  had  the  least  reason 
to  doubt  whether  Caligula  was  her  father  or  not  The 
signs  of  cmelty  which  soon  appeared  in  this  girl  were 
a  sufficient  proof  of  it.  Never  was  there  seen  so  ill- 
diBposed  a  child;  a  devilish  sort  of  malice  was  soon  per- 
ceived in  her,  and  such  an  incUnation  to  cruelly,  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  let  any  children  come  near  her ;  so  much 
did  she  delight  in  scratching  them,  pulling  out  their  eyes^ 
and  doing  them  all  the  mischief  in  her  power. 

As  everybody  knew  that  Caligula's  love  was  nothing  but 
caprice,  and  finished  as  brutally  as  it  began,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  his  inclination  for  Caesonia  would  soon  give 
place  to  some  other  passion,  and  that  he  would  get  rid  of 
her  as  he  had  done  of  her  predecessors.  But  he  was 
always  constant  to  her,  which  made  it  generally  ielievod 


^  Joeephns.  Saetoniiu.  Dio. 
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that  sho  had  given  him  love  potioiis ;  for  he  carried  hia  love 
80  far  that  he  was  not  able  to  live  a  moment  without  her.* 
He  gave  her  leave  to  distribute  as  she  {leased  the  spoils 
of  Uia  Grermans,  whom  Galba  had  defeated.  He  fie- 
quoatly  spoke  himself  of  the  violent  love  he  had  for  her, 
declaring  that  he  was  surprised  at  it ;  and  in  some  6i  his 
fits  of  passion  ho  was  heard  to  say,  that,  rather  than  not 
draw  the  secret  from  her,  he  was  determined  to  put  her 
to  the  torture. 

If  Gaius  s  unaccountable  passion  for  Csesoiiia  made  it 
generally  believed  that  he  was  out  of  his  mind,  nobody 
could  have  the  least  doubt  of  it,  when  they  saw  him 
commit  such  other  follies,  that  the  historians,  who  give 
us  an  account  d  them,  would  scarce  be  believed,  if  it  was 
not  well  known  that  men  are  capable  of  all  that  is  bad, 
when  the  Almighty  abandons  and  leaves  them  to 
themselves.  For,  not  content  with  being  superior  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  he  was  resolved  that  nothing  in  heaven 
or  earth  should  be  above  him;  therefore  he  insolently 
determined  to  make  himself  a  god,  though  guilty  of  actions 
that  savoured  less  of  the  man  than  of  the  deviL  'I'his 
foolish  and  wicked  fancy  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  his 
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8611860,  and  quite  put  an  end  to  the  little  reason  he  had 
left.  He  commanded  that  he  should  be  respected  as  a 
divinity,  that  everybody  should  prostrate  themselves  before 
him,  and  pay  him  adoration.  Nor  had  he  much  difficulty 
in  obtaining  that  from  a  people  as  much  given  to  flattery 
as  he  himself  was  to  pride  and  vanity.  He  often  amused 
himself  with  sitting  in  the  temples  among  the  statues  of 
the  gods,  and  receiving  the  homage  that  was  paid  to  him 
with  tbe  same  deference  as  to  the  gods  themselves;  which 
impiety  was  no  less  dishonourable  in  the  infamous  courtLers 
who  paid  it  him,  than  it  was  in  him  who  required  it. 
Sometimes  he  appeared  with  the  ornaments  belonging  to 
the  gods  of  fable;  with  wings,  for  example,  on  his  feet 
and  the  wand  in  his  hand,  like  Mercury ;  at  other  times, 
with  a  crown  like  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  in  imitation  of 
Apollo;  and  often  with  a  sword  and  buckler,  like  Mars. 
He  frequently  affected  to  whisper  to  the  statue  of  Jupiter, 
and  then  pretended  to  listen  to  it,  as  if  th^  god  had  been 
speaking  to  him,  to  show  that  the  gods  themselves  looked 
upon  him  as  their  equal. 

This  mad  and  unaccountable  pride  inspired  him  with  a 
violent  desire  to  have  his  statue  placed  in  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem.  He  imagined  that  it  would  greatly  contribute 
to  his  deification,  and,  knowing  that  the  Jews  would 
by  no  means  suffer  any  image  in  their  temple,  he  decided 
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to  nse  stratagem,  and  then  to  employ  hiB  authority  to  the 
ntmosty  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  Bucoeeded; 
he  always  met  with  in  the  Jews  a  resistance,  which  zeal  far 
their  religion  r^dered  so  invincibly  obstinate^  that  neither 
threats  nor  promises  could  prevail  upon  them  to  admit  of 
a  novelty  so  monstrous,  and  so  contrary  to  their  law. 
All  these  difficulties  did  not  discoui-age  him :  but,  still  per- 
sisting in  the  resolution  of  being  a  god,  he  called  Jupiter 
his  brother,  and  invited  the  Moon,  when  it  was  at  the 
full,  to  come  and  lie  with  him,  declaring  that  she  was  his 
wife.  Sometimes  he  would  threaten  Jupiter,  saying, 
"Either  kill  me,  or  I  wiU  kill  thee."  At  last^  being 
persuaded  that  he  was  a  god,  he  caused  a  magnificent 
temple  to  be  built  in  honour  of  himself,  in  which  the 
victims  that  were  offered  up  to  him  consisted  of  the  most 
rare  and  costly  birds.  Priests  were  instituted  to  him  on 
purpose,  amongst  whom  Cescmia  was  consecrated  a 
priestess.  He  was  resolved  to  increase  the  number  of 
them,  and,  by  the  most  ridiculous  imagination  in  the 
world,  he  caused  his  horse  Indtatus  to  be  also  made  a 
priest ;  a  worthy  pontiff  to  such  a  divinity !  This,  however, 
was  not  the  only  honour  that  he  conferred  upon  him; 
he  often  invited  him  to  supper,  and  commanded  his  oats 
to  be  given  him  in  a  golden  manger.  He  fitted  up  a 
house  for  him  with  the  richest  furniture,  and  appointed 
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officers  of  his  hocueliold,  assigning  him  revenues  where- 
withal to  entertain  splendidfy  the  guests  that  should  be 
invited  to  eat  at  his  house;  and,  that  his  Indtatus  might 
pass  through  all  the  grades  of  office,^  he  determined  to 
make  him  consul,  degrading,  by  this  contempt,  the  highest 
dignity  of  the  Empire. 

His  cruelly  carried  him  to  excesses  so  great  and  bar- 
baions,  that  Tiberius,  in  comparison  with  him,  might  pass 
for  a  mild  and  merciful  prince.  After  having  put  to 
death  Macro  and  Ennia,  his  wife,  by  way  of  recompense 
for  having  procured  him  the  Empire,  he  sacrificed  to  his 
brutal  fury  Silanus,  whose  daughter  he  had  married  in 
Tiberius's  reign,  and  so,  by  an  ahnoet  unprecedented  in- 
humanity, he  became  the  butcher  of  his  father-in-law.  He 
compelled  fathers  to  be  present  and  look  upon  the  execution 
of  their  children,  without  permitting  them  to  shut  their 
eyes,  that  they  might  be  spared  so  dismal  a  spectacle; 
and,  as  if  he  took  a  particular  pleasure  in  violating  the 
laws  oi  nature,  when,  one  of  those  miserable  fathers,  who 
had  been  ordered  to  see  his  son  put  to  death,  excused 
himself  on  accoimt  of  an  indisposition,  the  tyrant  had  the 
cruelty  to  send  him  a  litter. 


^  Sneton.  vit.  Cai. 
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The  greatest  potentates  were  as  liable  to  the  effects  of 
his  foiy  as  the  meanest  people.  Ptolemy,  son  of  King 
Juba,  and  cousin-german  to  his  father,  Oermanicos,  was 
most  cruelly  and  unjustly  murdered.  Mithridates,  King 
of  Armenia,  was  thought  to  be  very  fortunate,  when  Cali- 
gula oontented  himself  with  only  condenming  him  to  a 
rigorous  banishment.  All  those  who  had  been  exiled 
were  put  out  of  their  pain  by  being  speedily  executed, 
because,  when  the  Emperor  happened  by  chance  to  ask 
one  of  the  persons  that  had  been  long  banished  and  re- 
called at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  how  he  had  employed 
his  time  during  his  exile,  the  other  imprudently  answered, 
that  he  had  continually  prayed  for  the  death  of  Tiberius 
and  the  accession  of  Caligula.  Gains  immediately  took 
it  for  granted  that  all  those  whom  he  had  sent  into  banish- 
ment were  of  the  same  mind,  and  wished  for  his  death; 
upon  which  ridiculous  notion,  he  commanded  them  all  to 
be  massacred.  Gannius,  the  philosopher,  was  so  bold  as 
to  speak  to  the  Emperor  with  a  httle  more  liberty  than 
ordinary,  for  which  he  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  death, 
and  was  accordingly  put  to  the  sword;  for  Caligula  was 
never  known  to  break  his  word  upon  such  occasions. 
The  centurion,  who  came  to  conduct  him  to  his  execution, 
found  him  playing  at  chess,  with  all  the  calnmess  imagin- 
able, and  such  as  was  worthy  of  his  profession. 
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We  should  never  have  done,  if  we  were  to  go  into  the 
particulars  oi  his  cruelties,  which  filled  Rome  with  murders. 
But,  though  they  were  monstrous  of  their  kind,  and 
infinite  in  number,  they  could  not  satisfy  his  insatiable 
thirst  after  blood.  He  was  frequently  heard  to  say  thai 
he  wished  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  head,  that  he^ 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  destroying  them  at  one  stroke. 
As  to  his  abominable  lewdness,  it  is  not  to  be  read  or 
mentioned  without  horror,  but  what  else  could  be  expected 
from  a  prince  that  was  bom  with  the  most  vicious  and 
depraved  appetites?  We  can  only  add  that  a  govemment,^ 
exercised  with  such  insupportable  insolence  and  barbarity, 
could  not  but  give  occasion  to  innxunerable  discontents  . 
and  murmurings;  nor  were  there  wanting  people  enough, 
who  were  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  get  rid  of  this  monster, 
who  was  abandoned  by  those  gods,  whom  he  pretended  to 
equal,  and  detested  by  all  mankind,  whom  he  ruled  with 
tyranny  and  oppression.  Many  conspiracies  were  formed 
against  him,  which,  being  either  premature  or  ill-concerted, 
were  discovered,  and  expiated  by  the  death  of  their 
authors ;  but  Gassius  Ghoerea  and  Gomelius  Sabinus  con- 
ducted theirs  with  so  much  cunning  and  secrecy,  that 
Caligula  received  at  their  hands  the  just  reward  of  his 
wickedness. 

The  news  of  his  assassination  fiUed  Rome  with  joy,  but 
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people  were  apprehensive  that  it  might  not  be  tme.  To 
put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt^  the  centurion  Lnpui 
hastened  to  the  palace,  where  he  found  Cseonia  and  Ilia 
princess  Drusilla,  her  daughter,  weeping  over  the  bleeding 
oorpse  of  Caligula.  Csesonia  showed  the  exoesa  of  her 
grief  by  abundant  sighs  and  tears,  and  by  dfffionng  the 
misfortune  of  her  husband;  she  bitterly  lamented  his 
obstinacy  in  not  taking  the  advice  which  she  said  she  had 
often  given  him. 

These  wcHrds  were  variously  interpreted.  Some 
imagined^  that  she  had  advised  the  Emperor  to  shed  no 
more  blood,  but  to  affect^  at  least,  some  sentimentB  of 
humanity  for  the  future.  Others,  on  the  contraiy,  were  ol 
opinion  that'  she  had  got  some  intelligence  of  the  plot,  azid 
had  told  the  Emperor  that  there  was  no  way  ol  preventing 
ks  consequences,  but  by  putting  all  the  conspirators  to 
death.  Be  that  as  it  may,  on  Lupus"  making  his  appear- 
ance before  Gsesonia,  bathed  in  tears,  she  entreated  him  to 
eome  near  and  assist  her  in  paying  the  last  duty  to  the 
Emperor's  body.  But,  being  conscious  at  the  same  time 
that  Lupus  was  come  with  another  design,  she  at  once 
•altered  her  tone,  and,  putting  on  a  firm  and  bold  counten- 
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1  Joseph.  Antiq.  Judaic,  lib.  19.         *  Sneton.  vit  Gali(r, 

»  Dio.  lib.  59. 
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ance,  prepared  herself  for  death,  entreating  him  to  deprive 
her  of  a  Ufe  that  was  abready  odious  to  her.  Lupus,  who 
came  with  no  other  intention,  did  not  keep  her  long  in 
pain.  He  ran  her  through  the  body  with  his  sword ;  and 
afterwards  seizing  the  young  princess,  dashed  out  her 
brains  against  the  wall,  with  a  barbarity  that  agreed  very 
well  with  his  name. 


VALERIA  MESSALINA 


WIFE  OF  CLAUDIUS. 


There  are  vices  as  well  as  virtues  tihat  seem  hereditaiy 
in  families ;  and  the  bad  examples  of  parents  have  some- 
times a  sort  of  contagious  effect  upon  iiheir  children.  A 
lady,  whose  works  have  been  much  admired  by  the  public, 
has  very  justly  observed  that  a  coquettish  mother  seldom 
has  daughters  who  are  remarkable  for  their  virtue. 
Valeria  Messalina  is  an  unfortunate  example  that  suffi- 
ciently justifies  the  truth  of  this  maxim.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  vicious  woman,  whom  she  not  only  imitated, 
but  surpassed  in  all  manner  of  debaucheries.  Her  "v^ole 
life  was  one  continued  series  of  crimes  and  most  sham^ul 
impurities.  Her  prostitutions  were  infamous,  public,  and 
detestable.  Tlie  most  brutal  pleasures  were  what  she  most 
delighted  in,  and  the  most  horrible  vices  showed  them- 
selves  to  her  under  the  most  cliarming  and  delightful 
forms.     Virtue  was  Uie  only  object  she  looked  upon  with 
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horror,  and  her  reputation  was  the  thing  in  the  world  she 
set  the  least  value  upon.  She  forgot  her  dignity,  her 
birth,  and  the  natural  modesty  of  her  sex,  as  well  as  the 
fidelity  she  owed  her  husband,  in  order  to  abandon 
herself  to  brutal  passions,  without  the  least  r^;ard  to 
decency,  without  fearing  to  incur  the  punishment  of  such 
of  her  predecessors  as  had  pursued  the  like  courses, 
without  dreading  either  the  censure  of  the  world,  or  the 
anger  of  Claudius  the  Emperor.  Never  was  seen  such  an 
utter  contempt  for  shame  and  modesty  as  in  her. 

She  w/iB  the  daughter  of  Valerius  Messala  Barbatns  and 
of  Lepida,  who  was  accused  of  magic  as  well  as  prostitu- 
tions, and  of  having  had  incestuous  intercourse  with 
Ahenobarbus,  her  brother.  From  this  impure  source 
sprang  Messalina,  who  was  married  to  her  cousin  Claudius, 
who  had  had  four  wives  before,  namely,  Emilia  Lepida, 
whom  he  divorced  without  cohabiting  with  her:  Livia 
Medullina,  who  died  the  very  day  of  her  marriage: 
Plautina,  by  whom  he  had  Drusus,  who,  a  few  days  after 
his  betrothal  to  tlie  daughter  of  Sejanus,  was  choked  by 
an  accident ;  for,  as  he  was  amusing  himself  with  tossing 
up  a  pear  and  catching  it  in  his  mouth,  it  got  so  far  down 
his  throat,  that  he  died  bef(»B  any  rehef  could  be  had; 
he  had,  besides  Drusus,  a  daughter  called  Claudia,  whom 
he  exposed  quite  naked  before  her  mother's  door,  upon  a 
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well-grounded  suspidon  that  he  was  not  her  father:  for 
much  the  same  reason,  he  put  away  Plautina^  in  order  to 
marry  iElia  Pa3tina  by  whom  he  had  Antonia;  her  he  alio 
divorced,  that  he  might  marry  Measalina,  his  reUtion»  who 
was  by  much  the  worst  of  them  alL  He  was  then  only  a 
private  person ;  he  had  by  her  a  daughter  called  Octavia^ 
afterwards  mamed  to  Nero,  and  a  son  caUed  BritaaniciiSk 
who  was  bom  on  the  twentieth  day  of  his  reign. 

Messalina  had  naturally  such  a  vic^ent  pasBion  for 
gallantry,  that  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  for  her  to 
keep  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  marriage.  She  had 
beauty  enough  to  procure  gallants,  and  too  little  virtue 
to  let  them  suffer  long;  so  .that  she  was  guilty  of 
innumerable  transgressions  of  that  sort,  besides  cmelty 
and  avarice,  to  which  she  was  as  much  inclined.  Her 
power  was  equally  fatal  to  all  that  were  chaste  and  rich. 
The  depravation  and  corruption  of  her  heart  excited  the 
one,  and  her  insatiable  love  of  money  caused  her  to 
[practise  all  manner  of  cruelty  against  the  possessors  of  it 
in  order  to  gratify  the  other.  Debauchery  and  avarice 
were,  then,  the  two  centres  roimd  which  all  the  desires  and 
actions  of  tliis  Empress  turned.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  tfao 
miserable  conditions  of  an  Empire  that  is  governed  by  a 
woman,  who  has  nothing  at  heart  but  the  gratification  €i 
her  appetites,  whose  violence,  meeting  with  no  resLBtanoOy 
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spieads  their  indisGriminately  fatal  inflaenoe  upon  all  those 
whom  her  caprice  inclines  her  to  persecute.  For  Messalina 
could  not  have  carried  her  impudence  and  tyranny  to  such 
lengths,  if  thej  had  been  opposed  at  first ;  but,  her  crimes 
being  in  a  manner  permitted,  she  was  encouraged  to  go  <m 
in  the  same  course.  So  true  it  is,  that  there  is  nothing  so 
bad  but  a  wicked  heart  is  capable  of  it,  when  suffered  to 
proceed  without  control. 

Claudius  was  made  Emperor  in  a  tumultuous  manner  by 
a  body  of  soldiers,  who  thought  proper,  of  their  own 
authority,  to  advance  him  to  the  throne.  He  was  seized 
with  a  panic  at  the  sight  of  this  confused  multitude,  which 
he  imagined  was  come  to  kill  him.  He  was  heavy  and  stupid, 
too  thoughtless  to  mind  his  wife's  conduct,  and  too  timid 
to  punish  her  irregularities;  of  an  easy,  indolent  temper, 
and  entirely  taken  up  with  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and 
gaming,'  never  troubling  his  head  about  his  domestic 


^  Glnttonj  was  ClaudiiiB*!  predominant  passion.  He  gave,  almost 
every  daj,  enrnptaooB  entertainments  in  pnblio,  to  which  a  vast 
number  of  goeets  were  invited,  frequently  six  hundred  at  a  time.  A 
story  is  told  of  Titns  Vinins,  of  very  noble  family,  who  being  one 
day  invited  to  dine  with  the  Emperor,  got  an  opportunity  of  stealing 
a  gold  cap  from  the  sideboard.  Clandins  was  informed  of  this, 
and  being  resolved  to  mortify  him  for  the  theft,  invited  him  to 
dinner  again  the  next  day  with  the  same  company,  bat  gave  orders 
that  only  earthenware  vessels  should  be  pat  near  Vinios.    This 
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ftflain  nor  these  of  ihc  Empire,  viiidi  seemed  to  lum  as 
iasuypof  table  burdoL  and  wfakh  he  cfaoee  rather  t»  Iij 
iqMn  hij  freedmen,  a  S^>^  ^  base,  artfnl,  and  idf- 
interetted  wretchn.  to  viiom  he  entirehr  ahandoned  hiia- 
self,  and  who,  haTing  innnxteh-  more  at  heart  their  ova 
private  advantage  than  the  hcmoiir  of  thnr  master,  made 
him  do  whatever  thev  pleased,  in  sudi  a  mannfr  that 
Claodius  was  less  their  sovereign  than  their  slavBL 

This  stupid  indolence  was  the  occasion  of  all  Meaaafiaa's 
debaucheries.  From  hence  proceeded  all  those  hombb 
prostitutions  and  tyrannical  cruelties,  that  made  her  ao 
formidable  to  those  who  were  rich  <»'  virtuona.  At  first 
she  pretended  to  keep  within  certain  bounds,  and  to  be  a 
little  secret  in  her  amours ;  but  finding  that  nobody  offiBied 
tlie  least  opposition,  and  that  she  might  undertake  eveiy- 
tliing  without  fear  or  reserve,  she  shook  off  shame  and 


insulting  distinction  was  taken  notice  of  by  ail  the  goests,  who  were 
informed  of  the  affair,  up^m  which  a  great  laugh  was  set  up  at  poor 
VinitM*s  expense ,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  npon  him.  This  was  a 
greater  mortification  than  any  corporal  punishment.  It  is  reported 
that  Claadins  was  so  fond  of  lengthening  out  these  entertainmaatSy 
that,  for  fear  any  of  his  guests  shoold  be  injured  by  the  restraint 
they  might  be  under  in  his  presence,  he  resolved  to  publish  an  edict, 
by  which  everybody  was  permitted  to  break  wind  at  taUe,  having 
been  informed  that  one  of  those  who  had  been  invited  and  had  been 
detained  a  great  while  at  table  had  been  made  very  ill  by  not  having 
that  liberty. 
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constraint,  and  indulged  to  the  utmost  her  infamous 
passions,  which  by  degrees  became  quite  familiar  to  hen 
This  miserable  habit  rendered  her  mind  impervious  to 
all  the  reasons  tfaa;t  might  have  persuaded  her  to  observe 
some  rules  of  decency ;  she  therefore  plunged  into  the  most 
scandalous  behaviour,  which  she  carried  to  such  a  degree,^ 
that  the  historians  who  have  transmitted  these  facts  to  us 
own  that  posterity  will  hardly  ever  be  brought  to  believe 
them. 

She  began  her  cruelties  by  the  murder  ci  the  princess 
Julia,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  wife  of  Vinicius.^ 
This  lady,  together  with  her  sister  Agrippina,  had  been 
banished  to  the  island  of  Pontia  by  order  of  their  brother 
Caligula,  who  deprived  them  of  their  hberty  after  having 
robbed  them  of  their  honour. 

Claudius,  their  uncle,  being  touched  by  their  misfortune, 
recalled  them  from  exile,  and  restored  to  them  their  estates 
and  all  their  former  splendour.  These  illustrious  persons 
appeared  again  at  Court,  where  they  held  the  rank  that  was 
due  to  their  birth,  their  beauty,  and  iheir  merit.  The 
Emperor  seemed  to  have  a  great  regard  for  Julia,  and  it 
was  observed  that  he  did  not  dislike  to  be  alone  with  her. 


1  Tftcit.  AnzL  11.  Saeton.  vit.  Claud,  c.  22.        »  Sneton.  vit.  Claud. 
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and  that  they  passed  a  considerable  share  of  their  time 
together.  Messalina  took  these  marks  of  the  Emperor's 
complaisance  for  love,  and  was  forthwith  alarmed  at  it.^ 
Claudius  was  weak  and  fickle;  Julia  handsome,  and  per- 
haps ambitious,  and  her  charms  were  powerful  enough  to 
inspire  the  Emperor  wiUi  an  inclination  to  many  her. 
McGsalina  was  apprehensive  of  this,  and  consequently 
looked  upon  Julia  as  her  rivaL  She  had  also  another 
reason  to  hate  this  princess.  She  was  descended  from  the 
family  of  the  Csesars,  and  inherited  a  sort  of  noble 
haughtiness,*  which  would  not  suffer  her  to  stoop  to 
those  base,  luworthy  flatteries  that  the  Empress  required, 
(the  ordinary  steps  by  which  people  olimb  up  to  favour), 
but  which  she  never  could  submit  to.  These  were  the 
true  provocations ;  but  the  Empress  did  not  &il  to  aocuse 
her  of  many  crimes  which  could  not  possibly  be  proved, 
for  which,  notwithstanding,  Julia  was  banished ;  and,  soon 
after,  her  life  was  sacrificed  to  Messalina's  jealousy. 

Seneca  had  also  his  share  in  the  disgrace,'  being 
accused  of  not  having  always  behaved  with  the  wisdcnn  of 
a  philosopher  with  respect  to  the  princess  Julia^  upon 
which  account  Claudius  banished  him  to  the  island  oC 


^  Dio.  lib.  60.         a  Sneton.  vit.  Claud.         >  Taoit  Ann.  13. 
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Corsica.  Seneca  (Stoic  as  he  was^)  felt  very  sensibly  the 
shame  and  suffering  of  this  exile,  of  which  he  preserved  a 
bitter  remembrance,  which  broke  out  into  satires  and 
invectives  against  Claadius,  as  soon  as  -the  Emperor^s 
death  had  secured  him  from  further  misdiief .  Agrippina 
very  narrowly  escaped  the  same  punishment  as  her  sister. 
Messalina  could  not  pardon  her  beauty  and  merit,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  was  resolved  that  her  death  should  expiate 
those  heinous  crimes;  but  that  of  Drusus's  daughter 
seeming  the  more  necessary  of  the  two,  she  turned  her 
thoughts  entirely  to  that.'  This  princess,  who  was  called 
Julia,  and  was  also  niece  to  Claudius,  had  the  misfortune 
not  to  be  agreeable  to  Messalina,  for  which  crime  she  was 
soon  put  to  death.  It  was  this  Julia  who  had  contracted 
so  intimate  a  friendship  with  Pomponia  Onecina,  wife  of 
Plautius,  who,  seeing  Julia  treated  with  so  much  cruelty, 
broke  her  heart  with  grieiy  after  passing  her  whole  life  in 
mourning  and  affliction,  nourishing  her  melancholy  in 
solitude,  far  removed  from  all  pleasures  and  diversions^ 
even  the  most  innocent.  This  Pompcmia  was  a  lady  of 
very  great  merit.  Her  conduct  was  always  so  regular  and 
unblamable,   that    it    was    generally  supposed   she    had 


1  Seneo.  Lad.  in  ClancL         ^  Sueton.  vit.  Claud.  Dia  lib.  60. 
Tadt.  Ann.  13. 
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embraced  the  Christian  religion/  which  the  aposUes  St, 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  had  already  preached  at  Borne.  In 
fact,  she  was  accused  of  being  inclined  to  the  new  and 
foreign  superstitions,  as  they  called  the  Chiistian  faith. 

Messalina,  having  thus  cured  her  jealooEy  by  the  death 
o£  her  that  caused  it,  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to 
satisfy  her  appetites.  All  those  who  had  virtue  Plough  to 
resist  her  infamous  pursuits  soon  felt  the  effects  of  her 
cruelty;  for  she  made  no  scruple  to  accuse  them  of 
treason  or  some  horrid  crime,  upon  which  they  were  put  to 
deatli  without  mercy.  Appius  Silanus  was  one  of  the 
first  who  died  a  martyr  to  his  virtue.  Claudius  had 
married  him  to  Domitia  Lepida,  his  mother-in-laW|  and 
honoured  him  with  his  friendship  and  particular  esteem ; 
it  must  be  acknowledged  he  was  worthy  of  it,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  birth  as  his  extraordinary  merit,  which  had 
procured  him  the  honour  of  having  for  his  first  wife 
iEmilia  Lepida,  grand-daughter  <^  Augustus.  Silanus, 
who  was  universally  esteemed,  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  agreeable  to  Messalina,  who,  regarding  nothing  but  her 
brutal  passion,  was  not  ashamed  to  make  him  advances 
to  which  he  had  the  greatest  aversion. 

He  represented  to  her  that,  being  so  nearly  related  to 

^  Baron,  ad  Ann.  Ner  3. 
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her  a3  he  was,  ho  could  not  comply  with  her  unlawful 
desires,  without  being  guilty  of  the  greatest  crime;  but 
this  had  no  effect  upon  Messalina.  The  most  powerful 
considerations  are  of  no  weight,  when  nature  and  tempera- 
ment are  to  be  forced.  The  Empress,  whose  violent 
desires  were  increased  by  difficulties,  redoubled  her  efforts 
in  proportion  to  the  resistance  she  met  with.  Silanus  was 
victorious  in  this  conflict,  and  Messalina  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  having  employed  all  her  threats  and  promises  to 
no  purpose.  This  was  sufficient  to  enrage  the  Empress 
beyond  all  bounds.  She  could  not  be  so  keenly  disap- 
pointed and  affronted  without  being  full  of  indignation. 
She  swore  to  destroy  Silanus,  and  thereby  make  herself 
amends  for  the  scandalous  steps  she  had  taken  without 
success.  She  took  care  not  to  appear  in  this  affair  herself, 
but  committed  the  management  of  it  to  Narcissus,  who 
was  entirely  devoted  to  her,  and  who  was  full  of  expedients 
when  a  piece  of  work  of  that  sort  was  in  hand. 

This  freedman,  who  was  become  exceedingly  powerful 
by  his  immense  riches,  which  he  had  amassed  by  theft  and 
rapine,  suid  by  being  the  scourge  of  all  those  that  had 
money,  whether  at  Rome  or  in  the  provinces,  readily  fell 
in  with  Messalina's  design  of  ruining  Silanus,  whose  virtue 
she  had  not  been  able  to  overcome ;  and  because  no  crime 
could  justly  be  laid  to  his  charge,  they  were  forced  to  have 
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reoourse  to  calumny  and  artifioo.  Naxcissas  came  (me 
morning  very  early  into  the  Emperor's  chamber,  with  a 
melancholy  countenance,  which  he  weU  knew  how  to  put 
on,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  sighing  and  lamenting  the 
evil  things  he  had  to  foretell,  declared  to  Claudius  that  he 
had  dreamt  ho  saw  the  traitor  Silanus  plunge  his  dagger 
into  the  Emperor's  heart. 

Messalina,  upon  this,  pretended  to  be  extremely  terrified, 
and  protested  that  she  had  frequently  dreamt  the  same 
thing  of  late.  Claudius,  who  was  very  weak  and  foolish, 
fell  at  once  into  the  snare  that  was  laid  for  him.  He  was 
immediately  seized  with  a  panic,  the  more  so  because,  at 
the  very  time  when  Messalina  and  Narcissus  were  acting 
their  part  so  well,^  a  person  came  to  inform  the  Emperor 
that  Silanus  was  at  the  door.  This  was  true,  for  by  a 
diabolical  stratagem,  orders  were  sent  him  the  ni^t  befcHre 
to  be  at  the  palace  early  in  the  morning,  which  command 
Silanus  was  obliged  to  obey.  Claudius  no  sooner  heard 
of  his  being  there,  than  (being  already  frightened  at  what 
had  been  told  him)  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it, 
and  no  longer  doubted  of  his  being  come  to  put  his  wicked 
designs  into  execution.  Fear  would  not  permit  him  to 
weigh  and  consider  the  matter,  nor  to  examine  whether 


^  Saeton.  vit.  Gland. 
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Silanus  was  really  guilty  or  not ;  for  he  ordered  him  to  be 
killed  that  moment.  This  stupid  prince  imagined  he  owed 
his  life  to  Narcissus,  and  expressed  great  indebtedness 
to  him,  for  that  he  was  (sleeping  as  well  as  waking) 
solicitous  tor  his  safety  and  welfare.  He  was  not  ashamed 
to  go  afterwards  to  the  Senate,  and  give  them  a  tedious 
accoimt  of  the  whole  affair. 

Silanus's  murder  served  as  a  sad  warning  to  all  honest 
and  good  people,  how  precarious  ihm  Uvea  were  under 
this  phantom  of  an  Emperor,  who  served  only  as  the 
instrument  of  which  Messalina  and  his  wretched  freedmen 
made  use;  and  the  misfortune  of  Silanus  gave  them 
sufficient  warning  of  what  they  were  to  expect.  To  pre- 
vent this,  they  determined  to  deprive  Claudius  of  the 
throne  which  he  filled  so  imworthily,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  a  conspiracy,  wherein  many  senators  and  people 
of  distinction  were  concerned;  and,  that  a  person  of 
weight  and  consideration  might  be  at  the  head  of  them,^ 
they  chose  Furius  Camillus  Soribonianus,  governor  of  Dal- 
matia,  who  had  a  considerable  army  under  his  command. 
This  general,  flattering  himself  with  vain  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  nothing  less  than  the  throne,  permitted  the  troops  to 
salute  him  as  Emperor,  Uie  grandeur  of  this  high  dignity 

1  Tadt  Ann.  12. 
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concealing  from  him  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed 
himself. 

As  this  hazardous  affair  was  undertaken  with  precipitar 
tion,  and  conducted  without  prudence,  it  came  to  nothing.^ 
Camillus  and  his  accomplices,  knowing  daudius  to  be 
extremely  timid,  contented  themselves  with  writing  him  a 
letter,  full  of  threats  and  reproaches,  insolently  ordering 
him  to  quit  the  throne  which  he  was  totally  unfit  for,  and 
re-assume  his  private  capacity.  This  ill-considered  design 
was  fatal  to  all  those  who  were  ooncemed  in  it,  so  that 
Gamillus's  joy  was  as  short  as  Claudius's  fear ;  for,  just  as 
he  was  deliberating  with  the  Senate  whether  he  should 
submit  to  Camillus,  the  news  arrived  of  the  conspiracy 
having  broken  up  of  itself,  the  soldiers,  from  religious 
scruples,  refusing  to  obey  their  commanders,  though  they 
had  taken  the  oath  to  the  new  Emperor;  for,  when  they 
attempted  to  take  the  colours  from  the  place  where  they 
were  fixed  in  the  ground,  nobody  was  able  to  remove 
them.  As  they  were  very  superstitious,  this  intimidated 
the  legions,'  and  they  immediately  concluded  that  the 
gods  were  adverse  to  their  acknowledging  the  usurped 
authority  of  Camillus,  and  so  thoy  abandoned  him.  He 
immediately  fled  to  an  island,  where  he  was  killed  in  the 


1  Dio.  lib.  60.  Sueton.  vit.  CUud.  35.  •»  Tacit. 
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arms  of  his  wife  Junia,  and  expiated  his  rashness  by  a 
tragical  end;  which  may  serve  as  a  lesson  to  ambitious 
people,  to  teach  them  that  reason  ought  to  banish  from 
their  minds  those  false  notions  of  grandeur,  which  vanity 
and  pride  are  apt  to  encourage,  and  that  an  untimely  end 
is  generally  the  fate  <^  those,  whose  foolish  ambition  leads 
them  to  rebel  against  the  lawful  authority. 

In  the  meantime  the  conspirators  were  diligently  sought 
after;  and  this  plot  furnished  Messalina  and  Narcissus 
with  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  greed  and  cruelty ; 
for,  affecting  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  Claudius,  they  filled 
Rome  with  murder  and  destruction,  so  that  the  town 
had  never  groaned  under  so  cruel  a  scourge.  Biches 
became  fatal  to  all  those  that  were  possessed  of  them; 
witnesses  were  suborned  to  prove  them  guilty  of  treason, 
their  estates  were  confiscated,  and  veay  often  they  were  put 
to  death.  Nothing  was  heard  of  but  horrible  torments 
and  bloody  executions,  so  that  none  were  safe  but  Uie 
poorest  class  <^  people.  AU  the  families  of  distincticm 
were  reduced  to  the  most  shameful  misery;  for  the 
extortions  and  rapines  of  Messalina  and  Narcissus  were  a 
flame  that  cotdd  never  be  extinguished  but  by  a  shower  of 
gold.    One  might  then  see  Roman  knights^  and  Senator? 


1  Dio.  lib.  60. 
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put  to  the  torture,  notwithstanding  their  rank  and  dignity. 
In  short,  matters  were  come  to  such  a  pitch  of  misery,  thai 
great  numb^^  preferred  to  kill  themselves  than,  oontinae 
to  live  in  such  a  condition.  Csedna  Psetus  was  one  of  that 
number,  being  encoiuraged  thereto  by  the  example  of 
Arria,  his  wife,  who,  seeing  him  hesitate  about  it,  plunged 
a  poniard  into  her  own  breast  before  his  face,  with  such  a 
firmness  of  soul,  as  was  much  admired  in  those  dayg,  and 
still  makes  a  great  noise  in  history.^ 

Messalina,  rendered  more  insolent  by  the  failure  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  by  the  full  Hberty  she  had  of  practising 
her  wickedness,  indulged  still  more  her  vidous  appetites, 
which  were  now  carried  to  the  utmost  excess.  Being 
intoxicated  with  her  power,  which  was  formidable  to  all 
the  world,  she  imagined  that  everything  ought  to  give  way 
to  her,  so  that  she  thought  the  least  resistance  intolerable. 


'  Caccina  Psetus,  a  man  of  Constilar  rank,  bein^r  implicated  in  the 
coDspiraoy  of  Scribonianns,  was  apprehended  and  brought  to  Borne, 
whither  his  wife  aleo  hastened  after  him,  to  try  if  it  was  poMible 
to  save  his  life ;  but  finding  that  there  was  no  probability  of 
SQCoeoding,  she  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  husbond  to  prevent 
the  torments  that  were  preparing  for  him  by  a  voluntary  death. 
But  perceiving  that  he  had  not  the  oourage  to  deprive  himself  of  a 
life  whioh  he  was  not,  however,  long  to  enjoy,  she  took  a  dagger 
and  plunged  it  into  her  own  bosom ;  then  drawing  it  out,  presented 
it  to  her  husbond,  saying,  very  calmly,  Psetus,  it  is  not  veiy 
painful.    (Paete,  non  dolet) 
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In  the  number  of  her  paramours  were  Proculos,  Urbicus, 
Trogus,  Calpumianus,  captain  of  the  guards,  Bufus,  the 
senator  Vergilianus,  Montanus  a  Soman  knight,  Gsesonius, 
and  multitudes  of  others,  whom  a  poet  calls  the  rivals  of 
gods.* 

Plautius  Lateranus  was  one  of  her  gallants,  as  also  the 
physician  Valens,  who  prided  himself  much  upon  his 
eloquence.  Vinicius  was  one  of  the  few  that  did  not 
carry  his  complaisance  so  far.  He  was  <^  an  illustrious 
family,  which  had  given  several  consuls  to  the  repubUc 
He  possessed  all  the  qualities  that  were  necessary  to  make 
an  honest  man,'  enhanced  by  a  politeness  and  afiability 
that  gained  him  the  esteem  of  all  the  world.  Tiberius, 
who  had  honoured  him  with  his  alliance  by  marriage,  also 
gave  him  many  important  offices;  and  Caligula  (whose 
odd  and  capricious  temper  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  please) 
could  never  find  any  fault  with  him,  so  judicious  and 
blameless  had  his  conduct  always  been.  Nobody  but 
Messalina  was  capable  of  depriving  the  Senate  of  one  of 
its  most  illustrious  members.  This  Empress,  who  put  no 
limits  to  her  pleasures  or  desires,  being  hurried  on  by  her 
brutal  passions,  made  advances  of  gallantry  to  Vinicius, 
which  were  not  received  as  she  wished  and  expected.    She 

1  Juvenal.  Sat  6.         «  Dio.  lib.  60.  Tadt.  Ann.  15. 
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found  in  this  worthy  senator  thai  goodness  which  she  had 
divested  hersdf  of.  He  was  too  virtnons  to  defile  the 
bed  of  his  Emperor,  and  therefore  constantly  zesiBted  her 

attraipts,  and  nobly  despised  her  threats ;  but  it  cost  him 
very  dear. 

A  woman  who  has  had  the  weaJmess  to  offer  favours 
which  have  not  been  accepted,  is  extremely  to  be  feued. 
She  is  capable  of  all  the  crueltiea  with  which  the  deeize  of 
vengeance  can  inspire  her.  As  she  cannot  bear  the  sight  of 
the  man  to  whom  she  would  have  prostituted  her  hcmour 
and  her  person,  she  thinks  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  ruuung 
one  who  she  imagines  eternally  reproaches  her  with  her 
infamous  behaviour.  Both  sacred  and  profane  history 
furnish  us  with  abxmdance  of  examples  of  what  a  woman 
thus  disappointed  is  capable  of.  Joseph  lost  hia  liberty 
for  having  preserved  his  chastity  inviolable.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  offices,  and  shut  up  in  a  frightful  dungeon^ 
for  having  virtuously  opposed  the  impudent  and  earnest 
solicitations  of  Potiphar*s  \s'ife.  And  the  Empress^  Mary 
of  Arragon,  wife  of  Otto  lU.,  caused  a  young  count  of 
her  Court  to  be  cruelly  put  to  death  for  having  been  more 
faithful  to  his  prince  tlian  she  was  to  her  husband.  He 
would  never  commit  the  crime  to  which  she  had  long 


^  Crispin  in  Othon.  3  Sigon. 
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solicited  him,  which  provdced  her  so  much,  that  she 
herself  axsoosed  him  to  the  Emperor  of  haying  attempted 
to  seduce  her.  That  over-creduloos  prince  condemned  him, 
too  hastily,  to  have  his  head  cut  off;  but,  soon  after  that 
was  convinced  of  the  injustice  he  had  done  him. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Vinicius;  he  survived  his  victory 
but  a  very  little  time.  MessaJina^  to  whose  power  eveay 
thing  yielded,  not  at  all  ashamed  of  having  taken  such 
scandalous  measures,  but  enraged  at  their  having  been 
unsuccessful,  and  not  being  able  to  endure  that  her  impu- 
dent behaviour  should  be  continually  reproached  by  his 
virtue,  had  him  put  to  death.  He  was  poiscmed  by  her 
order,  and  was  a  tragic  instance  of  the  danger  there  was 
in  disobeying  her. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  this  Empress  is  but  a  sketch  of 
her  abominations,  which  were  without  number.  She  was 
not  contfflit  with  being  plunged  in  the  grossest  and  most 
infamous  debaucheries  (such  as  prostituting  herself  to  all 
comers,^  without  being  ever  able  to  satisfy  her  insatiable 
desires),  but  she  must  needs  have  companions  in  her 
lewdness;  and  because  example  is  of  great  force,  and 
seems  to  authorise  wickedness,  she  imagined  that^  if  there 
were  any  other  women  who  could  be  prevailed  oa  to 


^  Xiphilin.  in  Claud. 
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imitaie  her,  it  might  in  a  gieat  measaxe  diminifih  the 
scandal.  She  tried  persuasion,  but  finding  that  wmild 
not  doy^  compelled  ladies  of  the  highest  quality  in  Borne 
to  live  with  her  in  that  shameful  state  of  libertiniam;  audi 
because  that  was  not  sufficient,  she  determined  to  carry 
her  brutality  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  therefore  obliged 
these  ladies  to  prostitute  themselves  to  the  greatest 
debauchees  that  could  be  found,  and  that  in  the  presence 
of  their  husbands,  who  had  to  be  spectators  of  their  own 
infamy,  and  very  often  accomplices  and  consenters  to  it/ 
for  she  he£^>ed  favours  and  rewards  upon  all  such  as 
approved  of  these  abominable  prostitutions ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  those  who  refused  to  be  witnesses  of  their  shame, 
were  sure  to  die  martyrs  to  their  bashfulness  and  modesty. 
At  last  this  monster  of  impurity,  being  weary  of  all  sorts 
of  vices  of  the  ordinary  kind,  for  which  she  had  no  longer 
any  relish,  resolved  to  invent  something  new,  to  gratify,  if 
possible,  her  unbounded  lewdness.  To  this  end  she 
ordered  a  chamber  in  the  palace  to  be  fitted  up  <xi  pur- 
pose to  be  the  scene  of  these  abominable  prostitations, 
where  the  chastity  of  the  most  distinguished  ladies  in 
Rome  was  to  be  violated.  On  the  door  of  this  infamous 
place  she  caused  to  be  written  the  name  of  the  most 

^  AurelioB  Victor ;  Epitome  iu  Claud.        ^  Javenal.  Sat.  6. 
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notorious  courtesan  of  the  town,  whom  she  personated, 
and  was  the  first  to  prostitute  herself  promiscuously  to 
every  man  that  pleased  to  come,  and  that  every  night, 
making  a  most  shameful  profit  of  her  crimes,  and  brutally 
exacting  the  price  of  those  favours  she  granted  so  easily, 
never  retiring  tiU  morning.^ 

Here  amazement  seems  to  be  exhausted;  for  it  cannot 
be  conceived  how  these  things  (which  were  so  notorious 
and  public  that  the  most  distant  nations  were  not  ignorant 
of  them)  should  have  been  unknown  to  Claudius  only, 
and  that  the  Emperor  had  nobody  about  him  sufficiently 
devoted  to  him  to  inform  him  of  the  horrible  debaucheries 
of  his  wife.  It  is  true  that  he  was  so  stupid  and  weak, 
that  Messalina  made  him  believe  whatever  she  had  a  mind 
to,  easily  destroying  the  effect  of  what  any  body  told  him 
to  her  prejudice.  She  had  gained  such  an  ascendency 
over  him,  that  nobody  durst  trust  him  with  a  secret  upon 
which  his  life  depended,  being  assured  that,  as  she  governed 
him  so  absolutely,  she  would  soon  extort  it  from  him ;  for 
she  had  the  secret  of  making  him  approve  of  everything 
that  she  did,  even  of  her  prostitutions. 

This  was  evident  in  the  affairs  of  Mnester,  the  most 
famous  dancer  of  his  time.      Messalina,  who  had  l<mg  since 

^  Et  lasaata  viris,  nondmn  satiata,  reoesait.     (JuvenaL  ibid.) 
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ftcqnired  a  front  of  brass,  nofe  knowing  what  it  ms  to 
blush,  and  always  running  after  new  plaasims^  was  so 
farioasly  in  loTO  with  him,  ihat  she  oreotod  siatoei  in  honoor 
of  him  at  the  Emperor's  expense,  which  were  so  manj 
monuments  of  her  impudence  as  well  as  of  the  Emperor^s 
weakness. 

But,  however  ardently  and  earnestly  she  solicited 
Mnester  to  show  tho  same  complaisance  to  her  that  so 
many  others  had,  she  always  met  with  a  resistance  that 
was  not  to  be  overcome,  which  did  not  proceed  from  his 
virtue,  but  from  his  fear  of  being  one  day  punished  for  his 
rashness.  Messalina  was  not  discouraged ;  she  preeeed 
the  comedian,  caressed  him,  threatened  him,  and  in  ihort^ 
attacked  him  in  so  many  forms  that,  being  at  last  con- 
quered by  her  importunities,  he  promised  to  do  whatever 
she  pleased,  if  tho  Emperor  consented. 

To  insist  upon  such  terms  as  those  was  (one  would 
imagine)  to  require  impossibilities,  because  one  must  be 
out  of  their  wits  to  suppose  an  Empress  oould  carry  her 
impudence  so  far  as  to  hope  for  her  husband's  consent  in 
such  a  case.  But  these  conditions,  however  extravagant 
and  difacult  in  appearance,  cost  Messalina  no  trouble  at 
all.  She  went  directly  to  Claudius ;  and  after  a  thousand 
deceitful  caresses  which  she  bestowed  upon  him,  com- 
plained that,  having  sent  for  Mnester  upon  some 


I,  he  had  refused  to  ob^  her:  she  dwch  niiich 
upon  the  eontempt  people  showed  for  her  orders,  sad  pie- 
tended  to  he  much  afflicted  ab  it,  beseeching  the  "Mmpemr 
to  gi^e  directions  that  moro  respect  should  be  paid  her  lor 
the  future.  CSoudius,  who  was  stupid  and  foolish  in  the 
highest  degree,  was  immediately  QOUTinoed  of  tiie  scasas- 
ableness  of  h^  words;  he  sent  for  Mnester,  and  com- 
manded him  to  obey  the  Empress  in  every  partieular. 
Such  a  positive  order  cured  Mnester  of  his  scnqdes,  and 
dissipated  all  his  fears.  He  became  Messalina's  gaHant 
with  the  approbaticm  of  Claudius,  which  i^probation  he 
did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  afterwards. 

This  dancer,  however,  was  not  over  faithful  to  Messalina^ 
for  he  was  also  beloved  by  Foppsea.  The  Empress,  being 
desirous  to  keep  her  gallant  to  herself,  was  no  sooner 
informed  of  this  intrigue,  than  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
destroy  her  rival.  This  lady  was  remarkable  for  her 
extraordinary  beauty,  to  which  none  could  be  compared 
but  that  of  Sabina  Poppada,  her  daughter,  who  was  much 
handsomer,  and  at  least  as  debauched  as  the  mother,  as 
if  it  had  been  decreed  that  all  of  that  name  were  to  be 
lewd  and  beautiful.^  She  was  accused  of  living  in 
criminal  intimacy  with  Valerius  Asiaticus,  a  senator  of 
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great  distinction,  who  had  been  twice  oonsuL  This  was 
the  crime  with  which  Messalina  reproached  Poppna,  and 
she  was  ihe  more  zealous  in  this  affaii:,  becaoae,  in  the 
same  accusation,  she  contrived  to  involve  Asiatioos,^  that 
she  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seizing  on  the  famoiis 
gardens  of  LucuUns,  which  he  was  in  possession  of,  and 
which  she  had  long  coveted.  Thus  her  jealousy  and 
avarice  ware  both  ooncemed  in  the  destruction  of  Poppea 
and  Asiaticus. 

Suilius  and  Sosibins,  tutors  of  Prinoe  Britannious, 
joined  with  her  in  this  piece  of  iniquity.  Those  venal 
wretches  accused  Asiaticus  of  having  committed  adultery 
with  Poppeea;  and  because  Messalina  was  ashamed  to 
punish  in  others  what  she  had  been  so  often  guilty  of 
herself,  this  accusation  was  corroborated  by  another  of 
greater  importance.  Asiaticus  was  charged  with  having 
persuaded  the  garrisons  of  Germany  to  revolt,  and  with 
promising  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  them.  The 
calumny  was  carried  yet  further ;  it  was  said  that  Asiaticus 
had  been  the  author  of  Caligula's  murder,  and  that  he  had 
boasted  of  that  horrid  assassination.  Messalina  could 
not  possibly  have  been  better  served,  nor  could  her  wicked 
agents  find  out  a  more  plausible  pretence  for  Messalina's 
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vengeance  and  persecution,  than  that  of  bringing  to  justice 
a  person  who  had  murdered  an  Emperor. 

Asiaticus,  upon  this,  was  arrested  at  Baise;   he  was 
loaded  with  chains,  brought  to  Rome,  and  conducted  to  the 
Emperor^s  palace  to  be  tried.     As  he  was  innocent  of  all 
these  crimes,  he  appeared  before  the  Emperor  with  such 
an  assurance  as  always  accompanies  a  good  conscience. 
He  vindicated  himself  so  effectually,  by  proving  the  false- 
hood of  this  charge,  and  putting  to  confusion  <me  of  his 
accusers,  by  reproaching  him  with  the  heinous  crimes  he 
had  been  guilty  of,  that  the  Emperor,  being  convinced  of 
his  innocence,  showed  a  great  disposition  to  pardon  him. 
Messalina  herself  (cruel  and  implacable  as  she  was)  could 
not  forbear  showing  some  signs  of  humanity  upon  this 
occasion,  and  was  not  able  to  hear  him  justify  himself 
with  so  much  strength  and  eloquence,  without  shedding 
tears.       But   her   compassion  soon    gave   place    to   her 
covetousness ;    and,  as  she  was  not  a  person  to  be  wicked 
by  halves,  especially  when  the  question  was  to  gratify  her 
darling  passions,  she  charged  Vitellius  (as  she  went  out  of 
the  Emperor's  chamber,  where  this  farce  was  acted)  to  be 
sure  not  to  let  the  pretended  criminal  escape.     Messahna 
could  not  have  given  this  commission  to  a  man   more 
capable  of  executing  it ;   she  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
character,  for  he  had  frequently  given  her  sufficient  proofs 
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of  his  abilitieB  ia  cues  where  baaeneii  and  perfidy  wece 
neoessary.  ThiB  oorrupt  and  flattering  oourtier,  aeeing 
tbiai  Claudius  hesitated  whether  he  should  ^^<^^h^m  or 
acquit  Asiaticus,  approached  the  Emperor,  and  with 
diabolieal  malice  affected  a  false  compassion  for  the 
prisoner,  with  whom  he  said  he  had  always  fived  in  the 
doflsst  friendship.  He  mentioned  everything  in  his  favour 
thai  he  thought  amiable  of  touching  the  Emperor,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  many  considerable  serfioes  he  had  lendeied 
to  Hie  state,  particularly  to  Claudius's  fsasily,  and  after- 
wards, shedding  some  artificial  learSi  entreated  the 
Emperor,  in  the  name  of  AsiatiouSy  to  i^rB  him  leate  to 
dhooee  what  kind  of  death  he  liked  beet,  since  he  dsaiied 
no  other  favour. 

Claudius,  believing  that  Vitellius  spoke  thus  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Aeiaticus,  granted  his  request  The  unfortunate 
senator,  being  thus  condemned,  chose  to  be  bled  to  death, 
and  so  had  all  his  veins  opened,  after  protesting  thai  it 
would  not  have  grieved  him  so  much  to  have  lost  his  life 
by  some  of  Tiberins^s  artifices,  or  the  cruelty  d  Cdigui% 
as  by  the  cuiming  stratagems  of  a  wicked  wcmani  and  a 
number  of  vile  mercenary  sycophants. 

Poppaea  did  not  long  survive  Asiaticus,  for  Messalinn  so 
terrified  her  with  threats,  that  she  chose  rather  to  die  Mee 
for  all  by  her  own  hand  than  remain  in  continual  tmt  and 


AppralmsioiL  The  bcgobkb  d  Anatfeas,  who  had  uoi 
proiecated  him  for  noihiBg,  wore  uapLj  rewajrded  for  thwr 
pains.  Crifpinus,  captain  of  the  goarda,  receiyed  a  great 
sum  of  money,  together  with,  the  insignia  and  privileges  of 
the  pnetors^  for  having  arretted  him  at  Baise*  Messalina 
made  Sosibius  a  very  oonsiderahle  present^  and  the  best 
posts  in  the  Empire  were  bestowed  iq^on  V itellins,  who  pre- 
served them  by  the  same  methods  by  which  he  had 
acquired  them,  that  is  to  say»  by  all  sorts  of  baseness  and 
wickedness,  and  especially  flattery,  which  he  carried  so  far 
as  to  oarry  always  about  him^  one  of  Messalina's  shoes, 
which  he  was  not  ashamed  to  loss  oontinuaUy  in  public,  aa 
if  it  had  been  something  sacred. 

After  all  that  we  have  said  of  Messalina^  it  mi^t  have 
been  thought  impossible  for  her  to  go  to  greater  lengths  in 
wickedness  than  she  had  hitherto  done,  and  that  there  was 
no  crime  left  for  her  to  commit;  but  we  have  yet  one  te 
speak  of,  which  was  without  example.  She  took  it  in  her 
head  to  marry  publicly  Gains  Silius,  with  whom  she  was 
excessively  in  love,  and  so  to  have  two  husbands  at  onoe. 
Silius  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  fiunilisB  of 
Bome,  and  never  was  there  seen  a  handsomer  man.  He 
was  appointed  consul  for  the  next  year.    His  wife  was 
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Messalma,  in  pursuance  of  her  ridioulons  adhemey  obliged 
him  to  put  her  away,  in  order  to  supply  her  place. 

Though  this  shameless  Empress  had  long  since  bid  adieu 
to  every  pretence  of  decency,  yet  she  could  not  but  foresee 
that  this  monstrous  marriage  must  needs  make  a  great  ndae 
throughout  all  the  Empire.  This  reflection  induced  her 
to  prepare  peoples  minds  for  a  thing  so  extraordinary,  by 
introducing^  the  custom  of  women  having  several  husbands. 
She  imagined  that,  however  strange  it  might  appear  at  first, 
example  would  soon  authorise  and  make  it  familiar,  and 
that  nobody  could  reasonably  blame  her  for  doing  what 
many  others  did  as  well  as  she.  But  afterwards,  considering 
that  people  would  never  be  reconciled  to  such  a  novelty, 
because  of  the  great  and  many  inconveniences  it  must  be 
attended  with,  and  being  weary  of  ordinary  pleasures, 
which  were  become  insipid  by  being  so  easily  obtained,  she 
was  resolved  not  to  deny  herself  any  longer  the  satisfaction 
she  hoped  for  from  this  marriage,  but  to  carry  it  out,  let 
what  would  happen,  without  giving  herself  any  trouble 
about  the  consequences,  not  doubting  but  she  should  get 
over  it  as  she  had  done  in  the  case  of  innumerable  crimes  of 
which  she  had  been  guilty.   Taking  it  therefore  for  granted 
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that  there  was  nothing  too  difficult  for  her  to  perform,  she 
heaped  all  sorts  of  favoars,  riches  and  honours  upon  her 
new  husband  that  was  to  be.  The  servants  of  the  Emperor, 
as  well  as  the  most  magnificent  and  costly  furniture  in  the 
palace,  were  all  sent  to  Silius's  house,  and  nothing  was 
>vanting  but  the  title  of  Emperor. 

8ilius,  howeveri  in  the  midst  of  all  this  pomp  and  splen- 
dour, was  far  from  being  easy  in  his  mind ;  he  foresaw  the 
peril  to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  this  rash  and 
hazardous  enterprise.  Fear  of  punishment  made  him  even 
hesitate  for  some  time  between  duty  and  ambition;  but 
at  last  he  shut  his  eyes  against  all  danger,  whether  it  was 
that  he  hoped,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  escape  the 
chastisement  he  deserved,  or  that  he  was  apprehensive  of 
being  ruined  if  he  should  disoblige  Messalina,  or,  in  short, 
that,  being  weary  of  a  private  life,  he  was  resolved  to 
obtain  the  throne  if  possible.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  the 
first  to  press  Messalina  to  conclude  the  marriage,  and  to 
celebrate  it  pubUcly. 

All  the  usual  solemnities  were  strictly  observed.  The 
contract  was  drawn  up  in  due  form.^  Witnesses  were  called 
in  to  sign  it^  the  solemn  clause  (that  they  were  married  to 
have  children)  was  not  forgotten ;    but  the  miracle  of  all 
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wfts,  thttl  CUudiiui  Bigii6d  the  eontnet  Vurndtf 
makiiig  him  MieTe  tluil  all  iliii  was  being  ixam  onljlo 
Aveii  from  him  oertaan  midortxam  witti  lAUk  hm  wm 
ihreatoned  (and  whioh  were  f orekdd  would  beiatt  Um)  in 
order  to  make  them  fall  upoA  SiUna.  A  TWt  paid  \j 
Claudius  into  the  country  »  few  dagfi  after  gaw  flm 
an  opportunity  of  odebrating  their  nuptials  with  great 
magnifloenee;  Messalina  i^ypeaied  dieased  like  a  bride  aad 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  for  the  prosperity  of  her  nurfriage; 
and,  after  a  superb  entertainment  whidi  she  ga^e  ifae 
guests,  at  which  she  was  placed  (according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Ceremony)  next  to  Silius,  to  whom  ahe  showed  all 
the  marks  of  teodemess  and  affection  that  she  ooaU  ha.ire 
done  if  he  had  been  her  real  husband,  she  xetited  ta  her 
new  husband's  house,  and  lived  with  him  aa  intimately  aa 
if  she  had  been  with  Claudius. 

This  story  would  certainly  pass  for  a  fable,  if  the 
veracity  of  those  who  have  transmitted  it  to  us  could  be 
called  in  question ;  and  Tacitus,  who  is  one  of  them,  says 
he  is  persuaded  that  posterity  will  not  easily  give  credit  to 
it.  But  what  is  most  wonderful  is,  that  Claudius,  who  was 
then  at  Ostia  (whither  Messalina  excused  herself  from 
going  on  pretence  of  some  indisposition)  knew  nothing  of 
whsrt  had  taken  place,  though  everything  was  done  in 
presence  of  the  three  orders;    and  in  all  probability  tfaii 
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piece  of  umpcecedented  aasoranoe  woold  h&ve  paased  vaor 
notieei  m  tfaa  test  had  ddne,  if  Naraasos  had  noi  takes 
oaie  to  infosm  the  EmpoNMr  of  it. 

This  fatourite,  as  irell  as  many  of  the  other  freedmen^ 
had  abandoned  the  interests  of  Mesnhna,  after  she  had  put 
to  death  one  of  thek  fraternity  named  Potybius,  whom  she 
had  f onneorly  loved  but  too  iveD.  This  wis  kx)ked  upon  bjr 
them  as  »  i^eeinien  of  wiuit  they  had  to  tear,  and  united 
them  agauist  the  Empress,  npon  whose  friendship  they  saw 
plainly  they  could  never  depend.  They  therefore  reeolved 
to  ruin  her,  and  waited  only  for  a  fair  opportunity  of  doing 
it  e£EBotually.  Callistus,  Pallas  and  Narcissus  in  pariioular 
thought  it  incumbent  on  them  toinfonn  the  Emperor  of  this 
marriage  of  Meesalina  with  Silius,  for  fear  he  should  come 
to  know  of  it  by  some  other  means,  and  then  they  would 
have  been  liable  to  punishment  for  so  criminal  a  silence ; 
besides,  they  plainly  saw  their  livee  were  not  in  safety  if 
Silius  should  succeed  in  his  enterprise.  Pallas  and  Callistus,. 
however,  soon  changed  their  opinkm,  and  were  determined 
to  try  if  it  was  not  possible  to  prevail  on  Meesalina  to  return 
to  her  duty,  and  break  off  her  infamous  commerce  with 
ffilius.  This  reaolution  was  as  soon  abandoned  as  taken,  and 
another  was  adopted.  On  the  one  hand,  they  were  oontbMed 
of  the  abadute  power  the  Empress  had  over  Claudius,  and 
that  she  could  make  him  believe  what  she  pleased,  if  she 
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could  but  be  admitted  to  speak  to  him  a  moment;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  being  persuaded  that,  aa  she  had  been  aocns- 
tomed  all  her  life  to  such  unbounded  Ubertinism,  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  for  her  to  break  herself  of  it»  tfaey 
resolved  not  to  meddle  in  it  one  way  or  the  other :  PaOaa^ 
because  he  was  afraid  of  undoing  himsdf  in  endeavoniing 
to  ruin  the  Empress ;  and  Callistus,  because  he  knew,  by 
the  long  experience  he  had  gained  in  the  preceding  reigns, 
that  the  sure  way  of  maintaining  one's  power  and  inflnenoe 
in  Courts  is  by  practising  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  and  not 
presuming  to  give  advice.  Thus  these  self-interested  and 
base  favourites  preferred  their  safety  to  their  duty ;  the  fear  of 
losing  their  fortune  quite  silenced  them,  and  they  thought  it 
the  best  way  to  leave  the  management  of  this  affair  to 
Narcissus. 

As  for  him,  he  persisted  in  his  design  of  informing  the 
Emperor  of  the  marriage  of  his  wife  with  Silius ;  and  his 
only  care  was,  how  to  keep  it  secret  from  Messalina.^ 
Claudius  had  two  concubines,  who  were  more  in  his  good 
graces  than  most  other  people,  who,  being  flattered  and 
caressed  and  promised  great  rewards  by  Narcissus,  under- 
took to  disclose  the  affair  to  Claudius.  They  went  to  him 
at  Osiia,  and  throwing  themselves  at  his  f  eet^  told  him,  with 
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seeming  fear  and  constemation,  that  Silius,  who  was 
become  husband  to  Messalina  by  a  monstrous  and  treason* 
able  impudence,  thought  of  nothing  less  than  dethroning 
him ;  that  at  Borne  everything  was  in  confusion,  and  that 
Silius  was  practically  Emperor;  to  which  they  added,  that 
Narcissus  had  charged  them  with  this  commission. 
Claudius,  struck  with  astonishment  and  fear,  sent  for 
Narcissus,  who  was  also  at  Ostia,  and  interrogated  him  as 
to  this  maniage.  This  was  what  he  expected;  so, 
affecting  a  melancholy  countenance  and  voice,  he  ccmfessed 
that  hitherto  indeed  he  had  concealed  from  him  the  horrible 
adulteries  and  prostitutions  of  his  wife  with  Valens, 
Plautius,  and  innumerable  others,  to  whom  she  had  entirely 
abandoned  herself,  thereby  affronting  her  hiisband  and  her 
Emperor  in  the  most  insulting  and  outrageous  manner; 
he  had  been  unwilling  to  acquaint  the  whole  Empire  with 
the  shame  and  disgrace  which  this  abominable  and  scan- 
dalous behaviour  brought  upon  Caesar's  family ;  and  besides, 
he  had  still  entertained  hopes  that  Messalina  would  repent 
of  her  wickedness ;  but,  since  the  dishonour  was  now  public, 
and  Messalina  showed  no  signs  of  repentance,  and  he  him- 
self desired  to  be  acquainted  with  his  wife's  conduct,  he 
was  no  longer  at  liberty  to  disguise  the  truth,  nor  to  conceal 
the  Empress's  marriage  with  Silius,  which  had  been  cele- 
brated in  the  most  solemn  manner  before  the  whole  city. 
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Geta,  captain  of  the  gnards,  and  Torranos,  saperiniottdeBt 
of  the  com  supplies,  confirmed  what  Naraaras  had  mid; 
and  in  short,  everybody  advised  the  Emperor  topnyvide  for 
his  safety.  The  Emperor  was  at  first  so  terrified,  thit 
he  thought  himself  ruined  beyond  redomptaon.  Hie  made 
what  haste  he  could  to  camp,  but,  not  thinking  liiwiwlf  sals 
there,  enquired  every  moment  whether  SiHns  waa  yet 
Emperor. 

In  the  meantime  ^lessalina,  being  intoxicated  with  her 
wild  and  disorderly  pleasures,  was  in  the  house  of  Slius, 
her  new  husband,  with  whom,  in  spite  of  all  the  criniea  sbs 
was  guilty  of,  she  enjoyed  herself  as  calmly  as  if  she  had 
noUiing  to  fear.  She  had  assembled  a  troop  of  favourites 
and  women  as  debauched  as  herself  at  a  masquerade.  They 
celebrated  the  feast  of  Bacchus  with  all  the  impure  cere- 
monies and  infamous  gestures  which  were  practised  at  tho 
Bacchanalia.  Yalens  was  one  of  this  disgraceful  party; 
and  this  vicious  physician,  having  climbed  to  the  top  of  a 
liigh  tree,  cried  out  that  he  foresaw  some  dreadful  calamity 
that  was  to  happen  to  thorn  from  Ostia.  This  was  literally 
verified,  for,  soon  after,  the  people  came  from  all  parts  to 
give  them  notice  that  Claudius,  being  fully  informed  how 
matters  were,  was  coming  from  Ostia  to  punish  the  horrid 
behaviour  of  his  wife  as  well  as  that  of  her  wicked  accom- 
plices.      Cesar^s  approach  struck  this  insolent  company 
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with  soeh  pftnio,  tbat  thej  all  fled  di£GBrent  ways.  Hesaa- 
lina  retired  into  the  gardens  of  LuouUub,  of  lAiidi  she  had 
robbed  AsiaticiiB;  and  SOius,  affecting  a  fake  security, 
went  to  the  oaQncil  to  perform  the  functions  of  his  office, 
though  in  reality  his  apprehensions  were  as  great  as  the 
danger  that  threatened  him. 

As  for  MessaJina,  she  was  indeed  terribly  alarmed,  but 
vet  did  not  despair  of  estricating  herself,  if  she  could  but 
speak  a  few  words  to  Claudius,  so  mudi  did  she  rdy  on  his 
stupidity.  This  would  not  be  the  first  time  she  had 
got  out  of  danger  by  making  notorious  lies  pass  for  truths. 
She  had  the  secret  of  lulling  him  to  sleep  by  her  artful 
caresses,  which  seldom  failed  of  producing  the  designed 
effect. 

In  order  to  move  him  to  compassion,  she  sent  Britannicus 
and  Octavia  to  meet  him,  and  entreated  the  great  vestal 
Yibidia  to  accompany  them.^  8he  herself  followed  on  foot 
from  one  end  of  Rome  to  the  other,  abandoned  by  every- 
body, for  none  were  touched  with  her  misfortunes,  on 
account  of  the  abominable  life  she  had  led.  At  last  finding, 
at  the  farthest  gate  of  the  town,  a  gard^ier^s  cart,  she  got 
into  it,  and  went  to  meet  the  Emperor,  whom  she  hoped  to 
mollify  if  she  could  possibly  secure  an  audience.     Narcissus, 
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who  knew  very  well  of  what  importance  it  was  that  she 
should  not  see  Claudius  (who  in  that  caae  would  oertainljr 
have  pardoned  her)  very  cunningly  contrived  that  tliey 
should  not  meet.  He  took  care  to  accompany  the  Emperor 
in  his  coach,  and  talked  of  nothing  all  the  way  but  Messa- 
lina*8  prostitutions.  Vitellius  and  Caecina,  who  were  also 
in  the  coach,  kept  a  profound  silence,  and  spoke  not  a  word 
either  for  or  against  her,  that  they  might  not  incur  her 
displeasure  if  she  came  off  victorious,  and  also  that  it  might 
not  be  said  they  approved  of  her  debaucheries,  if  they 
undertod^  to  justify  her. 

At  last  Messalina  appeared,  and  loudly  insisted  that  the 
mother  of  Britannicus  and  Octavia  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  the  Emperor.  This  was  a  critical 
moment  for  Nardssus,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  fate  and 
that  of  Messalina  depended  on  that  instant.  This  subtle 
courtier,  who  knew  the  importance  of  it,  did  all  he  could  to 
hinder  the  Emperor  from  hearing?  her,  and  amused  him  with 
reading  memoirs  which  contained  the  history  of  Messalina's 
conduct,  imtil  she  and  her  children  were  left  far  behind. 
Vibidia,  however,  notwithstanding  all  Narcissus's  eor 
deavours,  found  means  to  speak  to  Claudius.  She  repre- 
sented to  him  with  great  freedom,  that  he  ought  not  to  take 
for  granted  all  that  had  been  told  him  oi  Messalina;  that 
these  reports  were  so  many  impostures  which  her  enemiea 
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had  invented  t»  blacken  her  in  his  opinion,  and  ruin  her. 
That  at  least  it  was  but  reasonable  she  should  be  heard 
before  she  was  condemned.  Narcissus,  who  was  afraid  this 
vestal  might  change  the  Emperor^s  mind,  which  he  knew 
was  irresolute  enough,  interrupted  her  abruptly,  and  told 
her  that  Messalina  would  be  heard,  but  that  a  vestal  as  she 
was  should  mind  her  own  business. 

Claudius  was  all  this  while  quite  dumb,  and,  to  see  him, 
one  would  have  imagined  that  he  was  in  no  waj  interested 
in  what  passed.  But  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Bcnne, 
Nardssus  very  cunningly  conducted  him  to  Siliua's  house, 
which  he  found  magnificently  adorned  with  the  most 
sumptuous  furniture  of  his  palace,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Drususes  and  Neros,  his  ancestors.  He  then  fell  into 
a  rage  proportionate  to  his  shame,  and  immediately  ordered 
Silius,  and  some  of  the  other  seducers  of  Messalina,  to 
be  put  to  death.  Lateranus  .owed  his  safety  to  the  merit 
and  services  of  his  uncle,  and  Gssonius  was  pardoned  for 
reasons  that  modesty  will  not  permit  us  to  menticm,  and 
for  which  he  deserved,  long  ago,  to  have  lost  his  life. 

Mnester  pleaded  the  absolute  command  of  Claudius  to 

obey  Messalina  in  every  particular ;  and  protested  that  he 

should  never  have  been  guilty,  if  he  had  not  been  so  by 

order  of  the  Emperor ;  that,  being  forced  to  obey,  he  became  a 

criminal  with  r^ret  and  by  necessity,  far  from  having  those 
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ambitioiu  and  self-interested  views  which  Messalina's  other 
lovers  had,  who  only  dishonoured  the  Emperor  with  an 
intent  to  aggrandize  their  own  families,  or  to  gratify  their 
passions. 

Claudius  was  a  little  staggered  by  these  reasona,  and 
without  doubt  would  have  pardoned  Mneeter,  if  all  the 
freedmen  had  not  represented  to  him,  that  he  ought  not  to 
forgive  a  crime  in  him  that  had  cost  so  many  others  their 
Hves,  and  that  death  ought  to  expiate  his  assurance  in 
having  defiled  the  Emperor^s  bed ;  since,  in  fact^  he  had  com- 
mitted adultery  with  Messalina,  whether  it  was  by  his 
consent  or  by  force;  so  he  underwent  the  same  fate  as  the 
rest. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  Messalina,  who  had  retired 
to  the  gardens  of  Lucullus,  was  in  terrible  agitation.  Some- 
times she  despaired  of  being  ever  able  to  obtain  her  pardon, 
and  at  other  times  flattered  herself  that  she  might  probably 
obtain  forgiveness  by  the  help  of  those  caresses  that  had  so 
often  re-established  her  in  the  good  graces  of  Claudius.  It 
is  certain  that,  if  Narcissus  had  not  hastened  the  death  of 
the  Empress,  and  thereby  put  it  out  of  Claudius's  power  to 
forgive  her,  he  would  have  done  it;  for  having  returned 
to  his  palace,  and  finding  a  good  supper  served  up,  he  fdrgol^ 
over  his  cups,  all  he  had  been  told  of  Messalina,  and 
commanded  that  somebody  should  go  and  tell  that  miser- 
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able  wretch  (that  was  the  term  he  made  use  of)  to  come  and 
justify  herself  the  next  morning. 

The  Empress's  vindica;don  of  herself  would  infallibly 
have  brought  about  her  acquittal  and  the  ruin  of  her 
accusers.  Narcissus  was  persuaded  that  his  life  depended 
on  the  death  of  Messalina,  and  that  he  should  be  undone  if 
she  was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Emperor,  because  he 
knew  that  Claudius  would  never  have  the  resolution  to 
condemn  her  if  she  made  her  appearance  before  him,  in 
v.hich  case  she  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  making 
him  believe  whatever  she  pleased ;  he  therefore  resolved  to 
risk  ever3rthing.  He  went  out  of  the  Emperor's  chamber, 
and  meeting  some  centurions,  ordered  them  in  the  Emperor's 
name,  to  go  and  put  Messalina  to  death ;  and  Euodus,  a 
f  reedman  belonging  to  Claudius,  was  commanded  to  assist 
at  the  execution.  They  went  inmiediately  to  the  gardens 
of  Lucullus,  where  they  found  Messalina  lying  upon  the 
ground  in  such  circumstances  as  would  naturally  have 
excited  pity.  Lepida,  her  mother,  was  with  her,  not  being 
willing  to  quit  her  in  her  misfortunes,  though  the  Empress 
had  behaved  veary  undutifully  to  her  in  her  prosperity. 
Her  mother,  knowing  how  many  and  heinous  her  crimes 
had  been,  exhorted  her  to  anticipate,  by  a  voluntary  death, 
the  cruel  one,  which  no  doubt  was  preparing  for  her.  But 
Messalina,  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  pleasure 
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and  vice  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  any  sentiments  of 
honour,  (for  suicide  was  so  accounted  amcMig  the  BcHnans) 
oould  do  nothing  but  shed  tears,  and  bewail  her  miserable 
condition. 

In  the  meantime  the  soldiers  broke  open  the  doors  of 
the  garden,  and  the  captain  presented  himself  before  her 
without  speaking  a  word.  Euodus,  who  had  been  a  slave, 
did  not  show  her  the  same  respect,  but  on  the  contrary, 
affronted  her  in  the  most  outrageous  manner,  brutally 
reproaching  her^  with  all  the  shameful  actions  of  her  life,  and 
insulted  her  with  a  rudeness  that  was  worthy  of  his  former 
condition.  This  treatment  soon  gave  the  Empress  to  under- 
stand that  there  was  no  hope  left  for  her.  She  attempted 
to  kill  herself  with  a  poniard,  whidi  her  trembling  hand 
frequently  applied  to  her  bosom,  but  as  often  refused  to  do 
its  office;  but  the  centurion,  without  waiting  any  Icxiger, 
spared  her  the  trouble,  and  ran  his  sword  through  her 
body. 

Claudius  was  at  supper  when  the  account  of  her  death 
was  brought  him.  The  messenger  did  not  inform  him 
whether  she  had  died  by  her  own  hand  or  another  person's, 
nor  did  he  give  himself  the  trouble  to  ask  any  questions 
about  it;  on  the  contrary,  as  if  they  had  told  him  the  most 
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indifferent  news  in  the  world,  he  called  for  some  "wine,  and 
continued  to  eat  and  drink  very  heartily.  The  next  day 
he  showed  no  tokens  either  of  joy  or  grief ;  nay,  so  great 
was  his  stupidity,  and  so  little  did  he  remember  what  had 
happened,  that  one  day  being  at  table,  he  asked  why  the 
Empress  did  not  oome.^ 

Such  was  the  miserable  end  of  Messalina,  whose  life  was 
one  continued  series  of  monstrous  crimes.  And  here  it 
must  be  observed,  that  she  was  massacred  in  the  gardens  of 
Lucullus,  which  she  had  violently  taken  away  from  Asiati- 
cus,  and  in  order  to  obtain  them,  had  most  barbarously 
murdered  him. 


^  Sneton.  vit  Claud. 
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SECOND  WIFE  OF  CLAUDIUS 


Not  one  of  the  Empresses  has  made  more  noiae  than 
Agrippma.  Everything  connected  with  her  was  remarkable ; 
her  birth,  her  beauty,  her  faults,  her  good  quaJitJea,  and  her 
misfortunes.  She  was  daughter  of  Germanicus/  the  delight 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  of  Agrippina,  granddaughter  of 
Augustus,  who  was  delivered  of  her  in  a  town  which  was 
afterwards  called  the  colony  of  Agrippina,  and  now 
Cologne.  She  was  observed  to  have  a  double  tooth  on  the 
right  side,  which  Pliny  looked  upon  as  a  certain  presage 
of  great  fortune.' 

Agrippina  had  received  from  nature  all  the  advantages 
of  body  and  mind,  that  would  have  rendered  her  a  most 
accomplished  princess,  if  she  had  not  degraded  them  by 

1  Tacit  Ann.  12.        ^  Plin.  hist  nat.  cap.  8. 
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making  a  very  bad  use  of  them.  Her  beaaty^  yielded  to 
none  in  Bome.  She  had  a  majestio  air,  noble  manners,  and 
a  lively  and  enterprising  intellect,  capable  ci  the  greatest 
undertakings,  which  she  gave  prod  of  in  the  refined  vigour 
of  thos0  curious  memoirs,  whidi  she  composed  upon  her  own 
adventures,*  and  which  were  of  no  small  service  to  Tacitus» 
the  historian,  when  he  wrote  his  Annals.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  her  avarice  was  insatiable,' her  jealousy  such  as 
made  her  capable  of  the  most  crudi  revenge;  and 
especially,  her  ambition  was  without  bounds,  which  was 
the  principal,  and  perhaps  the  only  cause,  of  all  her  crimes 
and  misfortunes.  Daughter,  sister,  niece,  wife  and 
mother,  of  Emperors  or  Offisars»*  from  her  cradle  she  had  so 
violent  a  desire  to  rule,  that  she  could  set  no  limits  to  it. 
This  vice  was  so  ingrained  in  her  very  nature,  that  it  cor- 
rupted all  her  actions,  and  produced  in  great  abundance 
all  sorts  of  crimes. 

Agrippina    was    brought  up    with    her    grandmother, 
Antonia,  who,  by  her  irreproachable  conduct,  might  have 


1  XiphlL  in  Gland.      >  yo88.de  Hist.  Lat  L  1.      *  Plin.  lib.  7.  a  8. 

^  A^ppina  was  a  g^^at  granddaughter  of  Angnstns,  grand- 
daughter  of  Agrippa,  daughter  of  Germanions,  wife  of  Glaudins, 
sister  of  Caligula,  and  mother  of  Nero. 
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served  her  as  a  model  of  virtue;  hot  this  exoeUe&t^ 
princess,  who  educated  the  cfaildren  of  her  bodl  Gknnanicns 
along  with  her  own,  and  endeavoured  to  inspire  them  with 
sentiments  of  honour  and  goodness,  soon  perceived  that  all 
her  labour  was  in  vain.  She  had  the  mortification  of 
finding  her  granddaughters  capable  of  the  most  in£amons 
actions,  at  an  age  when  they  could  not  be  thon^^  sus- 
ceptible of  any  passions, ;  but  vice  made  its  appeanmce 
before  their  reason  began  to  dawn,'  and  they  sullied  their 
tender  years  by  committing  the  most  horrible  inoest  with 
their  brother,  Caligula;  so  true  is  it,  that  modesty, 
prudence,  and  virtue,  are  not  always  the  fruits  of  birth, 
good  example,  or  instruction ;  it  is  too  often  seen  that  these 
virtues  are  more  owing  to  constitution  than  anything  else. 
Agrippina.  was  very  young  when  her  mother  brought  to 
Eome  the  ashes  of  Germanicus,  whidi  melancholy  sight 
opened  afresh  the  wound  which  the  death  of  that  accom- 
plished prince  had  made  in  the  hearts  of  the  Romans,  and 
did  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  extraordinary  affection 
which  they  had,  and  always  preserved,  for  his  children. 
Tiberius,  jealous  as  he  was  of  the  merit  of  this  great  man, 
(and  of  whose  death  he  was  not  innocent)  yet  affected  a 
deep  sorrow  for  his  death,  which  he  pretended  to  regret  as 
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muoh  as  possible,  and,  taking  upon  himself  the  oare  of  his 
children^  invited  Gains  Caligula  to  live  with  him,  and,  as 
soon  as  Agrippina  was  of  a  proper  age,  married^  her  to 

Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

This  nobleman,  besides  his  illustrious  birth,  had  the 
honour  of  being  related  to  Cesar's  family,  and  therein 
consisted  all  his  merit ;  for,  excepting  that,  the  sun  never 
shone  upon  a  m(»re  wicked  man.  He  was  perfidious,  brutal, 
cruel,  stained  with  murders,  adulteries,  and  even  the  most 
horrible  incest  with  his  sister  Lepida,  in  short  he  was  loaded 
with  all  sorts  of  crimes.^    He  owned,  himself,  that  from  his 

marriage  with  Agrippina,  nothing  could  ever  spring  but 
what  would  be  pernicious  to  the  republic;  and,  in  fact, 
no  good  was  to  be  expected  from  the  union  of  so  detestable 
a  man  and  a  woman,'  whose  vice  and  lewdness  might  be 
dated  almost  from  her  cradle. 

This  prediction  was  but  too  well  verified  by  the  birth  of 
Nero,  who  was  bom  at  Antium,  and  came  into  the  world 
feet  foremost.  He  was  the  cruellest  scourge  that  could 
afSict  the  Empire.  His  parents  deliberated  a  great  while 
what  ihey  should  call  him,  and  Agrippina  having  desired 
Caligula,  who  reigned  at  that  time,  to  give  him  a  name, 
the  Emperor,  out  of  derision,  would  needs  have  him  called 
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Claadius,  because  he  was  then  the  sport  of  the  Conrt.^ 
This  vexed  Agrippina  extremely,  and  she  had  him  named 
Domitius  after  his  father. 

As  Agrippina  had  started  with  oommitting  inoest,  no- 
body could  expect  that  she  would  prove  an  example 
of  chastity;  neither  did  she  belie  the  bad  opinion  that 
everybody  had  of  her,  for  she  lived  with  her  brother 
Oaius  in  disgraceful  intimacy.*  Tigellinus  was  banished 
for  having  carried  on  an  amour  with  hear,  and  Lepidus, 
her  cousin-german  and  brother-in-law,  was,  according  to 
Dion,  put  to  death  for  having  received  criminal  favoon 
from  her. 

Lepidus,  without  doubt,  did  not  deserve  less  punish* 
ment,  for  he  was  bound  to  Agrippina  by  so  many  ties, 
tliat  he  ought  to  have  behaved  more  honourably  towards 
her;  this,  however,  was  not  the  fault  that  made  him  so 
blamable  in  the  eyes  of  Caligula;  for  the  Emperor,  in 
putting  him  to  death,  intended  to  punish  his  ambition  more 
than  his  debaucheries ;  since  Lepidus  designed  to  pave  him- 
self a  way  to  the  throne  through  Agrippina's  means,' 
and  she  endeavoured  to  make  Lepidus  her  friend  with  the 
same  view.  This  design  cost  those  who  were  engaged  in 
it  very  dear,  for  Lepidus  lost  his  head,^  and  Agrippina 
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liad  the  mortification  of  being  forced  to  carry  the  urn, 
wherein  were  enclosed  the  ashes  of  her  lover,  upon  her 
shouldws,  from  the  place  of  execution  to  Home.  This  was 
not  the  only  suffering  she  underwent;  Oaius,  being  dis- 
gusted at  her  and  her  other  sister,  railed  at  them  most 
bitterly,  reproached  them  with  their  shameful  and  scan- 
dalous crimes,  published  their  love  letters,  which  informed 
the  whole  city  of  their  intrigues,  and  banished  them  ta 
the  island  of  Pontia,  after  having  consecrated,  to  Jupiter 
the  Avenger,  three  poniards,  which  he  pretended  they 
had  prepared  in  order  to  assassinate  him. 

The  death  of  Caligula  put  an  end  to  Agrippina's  exile. 
Her  uncle  Claudius  recalled  her  and  her  sisters,  and  restored 
to  them  all  that  their  father  (who  was  dead)  had  bequea4;hed 
them,  and  which  Caligula  had  seized  upon.  It  did  not 
appear  that  Agrippina's  banishm^t  had  in  the  least 
diminished  her  ambition,  which  waa  still  predominant ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  magnificence  and  splendour  of  the  Court 
increased  her  thirst  after  power  to  such  a  degree,  that  she 
set  no  bounds  to  it.  This  devouring  passion  extinguished 
the  few  sentiments  of  honour  she  had  left,  so  that  sho 
resolved  to  employ  all  sorts  of  means  to  advance  her 
fortune.  The  first  project  thought  of  was  to  try  all  possible 
arts  to  make  the  Emperor,  her  uncle,  in  love  with  her. 
With  this  view,  she  took  care  to  display  all  her  charms,. 
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which  this  weak  prince  was  the  more  susceptible  to,  as  she 
did  not  fail  to  heighten  them  by  such  artful  and  engaging 
ways,  as  few  people  would  have  been  able  to  resist,  and 
of  which  she  was  perfect  mistress.  Claudius  had  not 
penetration  enough  to  see  into  her  intentions,  being  too 
stupid  to  comprehend  that  all  this  was  practised  to  farther 
some  deep  design.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  method 
Agrippina  took  to  obtain  her  raids,  for  her  policy  soon 
suggested  other  ways.  She  was  apprehensive  that  she 
might  not  be  able  of  herself  to  gain  her  point,  for  which 
reason  she  thought  it  necessary  to  look  out  for  a  husband 
•capable  of  giving  her  all  the  assistance  she  stood  in  need 
of,  and  who  had  ambition  and  courage  enough  to  seize 
the  Empire  in  case  of  Claudius's  death.  Galba  seemed  a 
very  fit  person  for  this  purpose ;  the  important  offices  he 
held,  his  high  birth,  and  great  reputation,  made  him 
of  importance  at  Court,  and  in  the  whole  Empire.  But,  as 
he  responded  but  indifferently  to  her  advances,  she  turned 
iier  thoughts  in  the  direction  of  Crispus  Passienus.  He  had 
neither  the  nobihty  nor  the  power  of  Galba;  but,  to  make 
amends,  he  was  extremely  rich,  and  she  did  not  doubt 
but  this  treasure  would  be  of  great  service  to  her  in  her 
chief  scheme;  for  at  all  times  money  haa  been  the  chief 
motive  in  important  undertakings.  She  married  him,  but 
knew  how  to  get  rid  oi  him,  as  soon  as  she  had  possessed 
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herself  of  his  wealth.  This  furnished  her,  very  opportunely^ 
with  the  means  of  gratifying  her  taste  for  luxuiy  and 
appearing  everywhere  with  distinction,  which,  till  then, 
she  had  not  heen  ahle  to  do,  because  she  inherited  but  the 
third  part  of  her  first  husband's  estate,  which  was  but  small. 
The  figure  she  now  made  brought  her  into  great  repute  at 
Court ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  alarmed  Messalinay  and  ii 
was  not  very  safe  to  provoke  her.  Agrippina,  who  had  too 
much  sense  not  to  be  aware  of  what  she  was  exposing 
herself  to,  chose  rather  to  dissemble  than  risk  her  life. 
She  accordingly  decided  to  affect  great  reserve  and  circum- 
spection, when  she  was  with  the  Emperor,  and  before 
witnesses,  reserving  her  flatteries  and  caresses,  which 
were  scarcely  ever  innocent,  for  private  opportunities. 

It  was  not  oaly  with  regard  to  Claudius  that  she  was 
prodigal  of  her  favours,  for  she  bestowed  them  very  liberally 
upon  all  who  could  be  of  any  service  to  her  in  her  projects, 
and  was  not  long  b^ore  she  reaped  the  fruits  of  them ; 
for,  after  Messalina's  death,  Callistus,  Narcissus  and  Pallas 
were  each  of  them  determined  to  have  the  honour  of 
procuring  the  Emperor  another  wife.  The  three  favourites 
had  so  complet^y  got  over  Claudius,  that  he  had  neither 
power  nor  resolution  to  oppose  the  will  and  {Measure  of 
these  .  insolent  ministers,  who,  having  the  sovereign 
authority  thus  vested  in  them,  ordered  everything  as  they 
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pleased,  without  respecting  the  laws  of  the  Emperor, 
who  blindly  crave  in  to  them  in  all  sorts  of  affairs ;  and  th^ 
took  care  to  keep  him  in  this  state  of  indolence,  that  they 
might  have  the  sole  direction  and  management  of  every- 
thing.    Pallas  was  his  steward,  Nardssns  his  aecietaxy, 
and  Callistus  gave  answers  to  the  petiticms  that  were  pre- 
sented to  him.    In  these  three  important  posts,  they  became 
a  scourge  to  the  whole  Empire,  for,  as  they  had  raised 
themselves  by  all  sorts  of  base  actions,  they  performed  the 
duties  of  thdr  respective  offices  with  the  greatest  inscdenoe. 
People  were  obliged  to  pay  them,  with  all  possible  deference 
and  respect,  that  homage  which  was  not  given  to  the 
Emperors   themselves   without   great   regret.    It  was  to 
them  that  the  most  considerable  of  the  senators,  as  well 
as  all  others  of  the  highest  quality,  paid    their  court 
assiduously,  and  in  the  most  servile  manner,  to  preserve 
their  substance  and  their  lives ;  for  they  were  become  the 
arbiters  of  everyone's  fortunes.    Children  did  not  ei^oy  the 
inheritance  of  their  parents,  except  when  they  were  pleased 
to  permit  it.    All  the  provinces  groaned  under  the  weight 
of  the  taxes  they  laid  on  them,  only  the  least  part  of 
which  was  brought    into  the   Emperor^s   coffers.     Their 
houses  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  wealth  which  they 
hod  acquired  by  rapine  and  oppression.    In  short,  they 
knew    so    well    how    to    fatten    themselves  at  the    ex- 
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pense  of  others,  that  they  were  each  of  them  rioher  than 
Grcesos. 

After  Narcissiis  and  Callistus  had  recommended  to 
Claudius,  the  one  Petina,  and  the  other  LoUia,  Pallas 
spoke  for  Agrippina.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
reasons  he  alleged  in  her  favour ;  they  were  such  as  deter- 
mined Claudius  to  prefer  her  to  the  other  two ;  but  there 
remained  one  obstacle,  and  that  was  the  near  relationship 
that  existed  between  them,  for  it  was  quite  a  new  thing 
among  the  Romans  for  an  imde  to  marry  his  niece ;  such 
an  alliance  was  always  reckoned  the  forerunner  of  some 
misfortune  to  the  Empire ;  for  which  reason  it  would  never 
have  been  agreed  to  by  Claudius,  if  Yitellius,  the  most 
servile  wretch  in  the  world,  had  not  helped  him  to  get  over 
all  scruples,  with  his  usual  artifice  and  cunning. 

This  flattering  courtier,  perceiving  that  the  Emperor 
hesitated  about  concluding  his  marriage  with  Agrippina, 
because  of  the  nearness  of  their  relationship,  represented 
to  him  that  there  was  no  need  <^  all  these  difficulties,  for 
that  sovereign  princes  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws 
that  were  made  for  private  persons ;  and  that,  for  reasons 
of  State,  the  ordinary  rules  and  customs  were  frequently  to 
be  dispensed  with ;  if  he  still  persisted  in  these  scruples, 
he  advised  him  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  senate,  the 
proper  interpreters  of  the  law,  and  if  they  decided  in  favour 
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of  the  marriage,  there  could  no  longer  be  any  room  for 
doubts.  Claudius  consented  to  this  propoea!,  and  the 
senate  was  assembled  for  that  purpose.  Vitelliaa  did  not 
fail  to  hasten  thither,  and  as  soon  as  the  affair  was  bfought 
forward,  exaggerated  the  necessity  of  the  Emperor's  taking 
another  wife  to  assist  him  in  his  domestic  afiEurs,^  that 
so  he  might  be  more  at  leisure  to  attend  to  those  of  the 
Empire.  He  added,  that  in  his  opinion  there  waa  no 
occasion  to  deliberate  a  moment  upon  the  choice  of  a  proper 
person,  since  Agrippina  was  the  only  one  that  oonld 
reasonably  be  proposed  to  him,  because  of  the  great 
qualities  that  Gcesar*s  wife  ought  to  be  possessed  of,  and 
which  were  not  to  be  met  with  but  in  her.  As  to  her 
being  the  Emperor's  niece,  no  great  stress  ought  to  be 
laid  upon  that,  the  marriage  being  necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  State,  to  which  the  laws  should  always  give 
place.  It  would  not  be  the  only  case  in  which  things  of 
that  nature  had  been  permitted,  since  formerly  the  marriage 
of  cougin-germans  was  forbidden,  and  yet  at  present  nothing 

was  more  common.  The  senate  passed  a  decree  conform- 
able to  the  advice  of  YiteUius  and  the  inclinaticms  of 
Agrippina,  who  now  became  the  wife  of  Claudius,  and  was 
advanced  to  that  throne,  which  she  had  so  ardently  wished 

^  Tadt.  Ann.  12. 
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for.  She  mgnalised  the  beginning  of  her  reign  by  an 
action  that  was  agreeable  to  all  the  orders  of  the  dtf; 
this  was  the  recall  of  Seneca,  the  philosopher,  bom  the 
banishment  to  wfaicfa  dandias  had'  ccmdenmed  him  (for 
a  crime  iiiiich  was  not  yery  consistent  with  the  gravity 
of  his  profession)  and  his  appointment  as  tutor  of  Domi- 
tins.  This  was  highly  approved  of  by  all,  for  Seneca  wag 
in  great  reputation  at  Borne;  and  everybody  was  in  hopes 
that  the  young  prince  (being  formed  by  so  skilful  a  master) 
would  have  no  other  sentiments  than  those  of  hononr  and 
moderation. 

Agrippina's  advancement  obtained  tor  her  no  less  than 
absolute  power,  and  she  thought  of  nothing  but  the  means 
of  preserving  it;  the  methods,  however,  which  she  adopted, 
were  always  either  cruel  or  shameful  She  kept  all  those 
in  a  servile  and  dependent  state  who  were  not  important 
on  account  ci  their  influence  or  their  offices.  She  perse- 
cuted  those  whom  she  imagined  she  had  any  reascm  to 
be  afraid  of,  and  who  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to* 
espouse  her  interests.  She  won  over  (by  granting  the 
most  criminal  favours)  such  as  by  their  power  and  authority 
at  Court  might  be  any  hindrance  to  her  vast  projects ; 
those  who  had  resolution  enou^  not  to  regard  her  threats, 
had  very  seldom  virtue  enough  to  resist  her  charms,^  so 
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that,  between  her  power  and  her  beauty,  ahe  gained  all  her 
paints. 

This  success  only  served  to  malce  hisr  more  haughty, 
and  the  Emperor,  alter  becoming  her  husband,  became  her 
slave.  She  governed  this  weak  prince  so  completely, 
that  she  disposed  of  everything  according  to  her  own  will 
and  pleasure.  If  she  had  favours  to  ccKifer,  she  neither 
minded  birth  nor  merit,  nor  anything  but  the  attachment 
that  people  had  to  her  person;  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  the  highest  offices  were  bestowed  upon  up- 
starts, who  had  never  been  known  or  heard  of  before, 
except  for  having  been  guilty  of  some  notorious  crime, 
which  had  procured  them  her  esteem.  As  for  virtue,  it 
remained  in  obscurity,  because  it  was  sure  to  meet  with  no 
recompense.  People  were  admitted  into  the  senate  who 
possessed  neither  honour,  nobility,  nor  merit,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  descendants  of  those  patriots  and  senators 
who  had  been  the  ornaments  of  Rome,  were  languishing  in 
misery  and  contempt;  so  that  the  most  honourable 
governments  and  offices  of  the  Empire  were  disgraced 
by  the  meanness  and  baseness  of  thoee  who  were  exalted 
to  them;  and  those  glorious  ornaments,  which  formerly 
were  never  granted  but  to  the  greatest  and  worthiest  of 
men,  were  now  prostituted  to  the  vilest  wretches  and  such 
as  had  been  slaves. 
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To  render  service  to  the  State  was  no  longer  the  way  to 
advance  one's  fortune  ;  nor  was  the  conquest  of  provinces, 
the  winning  of  battles,  or  any  such  like  exploits,  the  road  to 
preferment  in  these  miserable  reigns ;  but  it  was  by  com- 
mitting the  blackest  crimes  that  men  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  prsetor,  censor,  or  consul,  which  glorious  and 
honourable  poets  could  now  only  be  obtained  by  treasons, 
calumnies,  miurders  and  perjury. 

But  the  most  deplorable  circumstance  was,  that  the 
senate,  being'  chiefly  composed  of  low,  servile  people, 
approved  (by  shameful  decrees)  of  all  that  the  Emperors, 
or  rather  their  minions,  were  pleased  to  do.  What  they 
did  in  favour  of  Pallas  will  be  sufficient  to  show  to  what  a 
miserable  state  of  servitude  this  venerable  body  was 
reduced,  which  was  formerly  so  respected  and  so  jealous 
of  its  liberties,  that  it  was  not  able  to  endure  the 
least  encroachments  of  the  first  Emperors,  but  was 
now  obliged  to  yield  to  every  humour  and  caprice  of  a 
shameless  woman,  and  the  vilest  wretches  in  the  Empire. 

Thus  Home,  after  having  groaned  omder  the  tyrannical 
government  of  Messalina,  fell  under  that  of  Agrippina,* 
who  was  not  less  cruel,  nor  less  covetous,  nor  perhaps  much 
less  shameless.     There  was  indeed  this  difference  between 
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them,  that,  whereas  the  former  dishonomnd  her  husband 
and  the  Empire  by  prostitutions,  to  which  she  was  hurried 
by  an  invincible  inclination  to  libertinism,  the  other  was 
only  guilty  when  her  interest  made  it  necessary.  Messa- 
lina  boasted  of  her  debaucheries;  Agrippina,  on  the 
contrary,  disguised  hers  under  the  veil  of,  a  grave  and 
demure  countenance.  In  short,  Messalina  was  bad  through 
her  natural  disposition,  the  other  through  policy ;  for  she 
only  bestowed  her  favours  upon  those  who  could  forwacd 
her  ambitious  views  and  promote  the  advancement  of  her 
son,  which  was  the  favourite  project  that  employed  all  her 
thoughts,  and  for  the  success  of  which  she  took  infinite 
pains,  though  it  was  foretdld  her  that  he  would  repay  them 
with  horrible  ingratitude ;  for,  having  one  day  consulted 
the  Chaldsans  as  to  the  fate  of  her  son,  the  soothsayers 
answered  that  he  would  be  Emperor,  but  that  he  would 
put  her  to  death.  The  unfavourable  part  of  this  pre- 
diction certainly  counterbalanced,  ^at  least,  what  waa 
agreeable,  and  Agrippina  had  no  reason  to  be  oveqdeased 
with  it ;  however,^  the  joy  of  having  her  ambition  gratified 
would  not  permit  her  to  reflect  upon  the  evil  which 
threatened  her,  but  turned  her  thoughts  entirely  upon 
that  which  indulged  her  vanity;  she  was  so  transported 

^  Bio.  Tadt.  Ann.  14.  Sueton. 
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that  she  cried  out,  "  O,  let  my  son  kill  me,  provided  he 
reigns." 

As  soon  as  Agrippina  imagined  her  authority  and  power 
were  sufficiently  established,  she  turned  all  her  thoughts 
to  satisfying  her  vengeance.^  Lollia  Paulina  was  the  first 
victim  that  was  sacrificed  to  it;  and  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  jealoucfy  of  this  Empress  was  only  appeased  by 
the  death  of  her  rival  Calpumia,  a  very  illustrious 
lady,  and  of  the  highest  quality,  paid  for  the  praises  that 
Claudius  one  day  bestowed  upon  her  beauty  at  the  expense 
of  her  life  ;  and  all  those  whom  Agrippina  found  amiable 
enough  to  please  the  Emperor  became  the  objects  of  her 
hatred  and  persecution. 

Her  covetousness  was  also  the  occasion  of  her  com- 
mitting great  cruelties:  she  suborned  false  witnesses 
against  those  whose  riches  she  cotdd  not  obtain  by  other 
means;  and,  however  innocent  people  were,  they  were 
soon  thought  criminal  enough,  if  possessed  of  great 
wealth;  nor  was  it  possible  for  anybody  to  save  their 
life,  but  by  relinquishing  their  estates  to  the  gireediness 
of  Agrippina.  Statilius  Taurus^  incurred  the  implacable 
hatred  of  this  Empress  by  refusing  to  give  up  all  his  for- 
tune to  her.     He  was  son  of  that  Taurus  who  had  the 

1  Xiphil.  in  Claud.        «  XaciU  Ann.  12. 
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honour  of  being  twice  consul,  and  who  80  remarkably 
displayed  his  magnificence  in  the  noble  amphitheatre, 
which  he  built  at  an  enormous  expense  in  Augustus's 
reign.  He  owned  gardens  which  he  reckoned  the  finest 
in  Rome,  and  which  he  kept  in  excellent  order.  Agrip- 
pina  had  long  earnestly  coveted  these  gardens,  but  not 
having  a  lawful  pretence  to  seize  them,  she  had  recourse 
to  her  ordinary  means,  calumny  and  oppression. 

The  Court  was  full  of  those  venal  meroenazy  wzetohes, 
who  were  capable  of  all  manner  of  wickedness,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  advance  their  fortunes,  so  that  there 
was  no  need  of  Agrippina  giving  herself  much  trouble 
to  send  a  man  for  her  purpose :  Tarquinius  Priscus  soon 
relieved  her  of  all  anxiety  upon  that  score.  This  villain 
had  been  heutenant  to  Taurus,  when  he  was  proconsul  of 
Africa;  and,  though  he  had  been  a  constant  witness 
of  Taurus  s  mildness  and  integrity  in  the  exercise  of  his 
government,  he  did  not  scruple  to  accuse  him  falsely  of 
corruption  and  even  of  magic. 

Taurus,  who  was  perfectly  innocent,  was  so  astonished 
to  find  that  the  very  person  was  become  his  accuser, 
who  was  best  able  to  justify  him,  if  he  had  been  attacked 
by  another,  that  he  was  not  able  to  bear  such  an  instance 
of  perfidiousness  and  ingratitude :  be  chose  therefore  to 
anticipate    what   he    took    for   granted    would    be    the 
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judgment  of  the  senate,  and  in  a  fit  of  despair  deprived 
himself  of  that  life,  which  in  all  probability  they  would 
have  spared;  for  they  were  so  firmly  persuaded  of  his 
innocence,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  influence  and 
interest  of  the  Empress,  Priscus  was  deprived  of  his 
office,  and  ignominiously  expelled  from  the  senate. 
This  was  the  only  punishment  he  imderwent, 
for,  soon  alter,  being  himself  convicted  of  rapine, 
extortion,  and  other  crimes,^  he  was  condemned  to  suffer 
the  penalty  of  the  law  in  cases  of  that  nature;  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  conduct  towards  Taurus  made  all 
the  world  rejoice  at  his  execution. 

Agrippina  was  extremely  piqued  and  mortified  at  the 
misfortune  that  had  befallen  this  man,  who  had  only 
turned  false  accuser  at  her  request,  and  to  do  her 
pleasure;  but  what  happened  to  Vitellius,  her  chief 
favourite,  affected  her  still  more.  He  was  accused  by 
Junius  Lupus  of  having  dared  to  carry  his  ambition 
so  far  as  to  look  at  the  throne  with  a  wishful  eye,  and 
to  entertain  hopes  of  seizing  the  Empire.  Claudius,  who 
was  timid,  jealous,  and  suspicious,  listened  very  atten- 
tively to  this  accusation :  but  the  Empress,  who  had  her 
own    reasons    for    protecting    Vitellius,     very    warmly 

1  Tadt  Ann.  14. 
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Mpomed  his  interests.  She  at  first  had  iwaumw  to 
tears  and  entreaties,  but  proceeded  at  last  to  tfansts^  to 
oblige  the  Emperor  to  pardon  him.  She  snooeadwi  ia 
her  undertaking:  Claudins  believed  everything  that  Ab 
had  a  mind  he  should  believe,  and  Vitelliiis  was  acquittsd. 
Junius,  his  accuser,  was  banished;  for  'N^telliua,  (mt  of 
his  good  nature  and  compassion,  desired  that  no  other 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  him. 

All  these  successes  encouraged  Agrippina  to  cany  hor 
aohemes  still  farther ;  and  that  her  son  Donutiua  might 
be  as  nearly  related  as  possible  to  Claudius,  she  formed 
a  design  to  get  him  adopted  by  the  Emperor,  though  he 
had  his  son  Britannicus,  a  young  prince  of  great  promise. 
Pallas  employed  his  influence  to  bring  this  about;  and 
in  order  to  gain  his  point,  he  had  only  to  speak  the 
word.  Domitius  then  became  Caesar's  adopted  son,  and 
was  called  Nero.  The  people,  who  approved  of  this  piece 
of  injustice,  applauded  it  heartily,  saying  tiiat  the  Em- 
peror had  done  very  well  to  associate  with  himaftlf 
a  partner  in  the  government,  who  might  share 
its  fatigues  with  him.  Praises  in  abundance  were  be- 
stowed upon  Nero,  and  Agrippina  was  honoured  with 
the  title  of  August. 

Claudius    soon    contrived   that   his    favourite    Pallas 
should  be  rewarded  for  the  step  he  had  made  him  take ; 
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and  this  deserves  to  be  related,  because  it  shows  what  a 
pitch  the  stupidity  of  ihe  Emperor,  the  insolence  of  his 
freedmen,  and  the  senility  of  the  senate  had  reached. 
A  decree  had  been  passed  against  those  WQm^i  who 
prostituted  themselves  to  slaves.  Claudius  gave  out  that 
this  salutary  law  had  been  made  at  the  instigation  of 
Pallas.  Borea  Soranus  and  all  tiie  other  senators  pro- 
posed that  Pallas  (by  way  of  recompense  for  the  eztra- 
(urdinary  services  he  had  rendered  the  State)  should  be 
entreated  to  accept  the  prsetorian  insignia,^  that  he 
should  have  the  privil^[e  of  wearing  the  gold  ring,  ndiich 
belonged  to  the  kni^ts,  and  that  he  should  be  presented 
with  a  sum  amounting  to  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  livres.  This  modest  slave,  as  Pliny  calls  him,' 
accepted  the  honours,  but  refused  the  money.  Claudius 
went  to  thank  the  senate  f<nr  their  liberality;  and  told 
them,  that  Pallas,  vrith  great  gratitude,  accepted  the 
honour  of  the  ring  and  the  praetorian  insignia,  but 
desired  to  be  excused  as  to  the  money,  being  resolved 
to  continue  in  his  ancient  poverty.  This  consisted  in 
being  possessed  of  only  fifteen  millions  of  livres. 

Such    commendable     moderation    procured    him    new 
honours.     Scipio  proposed  that  he  should  publicly  receive 

^  Tadt.  Ann.  12.  »  Plin.  lib.  2.  epist 
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the  thanks  of  the  senate,  for  that,  being  deaoended  from 
the  kings  of  Arcadia,  he  should  forget  the  grandeur 
of  his  extraction,  and  stoop  so  low  as  to  sacrifice  himself 
to  the  welfare  of  the  public,  and  condescend  so  far  as  to 
accept  office  under  the  Emperor.  Pallas,  in  order  to 
transmit  to  posterity  this  instance  of  his  extraordinaiy 
modesty,  ordered  that,  in  his  epitaph,  it  should  be  in- 
serted that,  the  senate  being  inclined  to  make  him  a 
present  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  he  was  content 
with  having  deserved  it.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  which  is 
the  more  capable  of  arousing  the  indignation  of  the  reader, 
the  provoking  insolence  of  this  rapacious  villain,  or  the 
shameful  baseness  and  senility  of  the  senate,  reduced  to 
the  miserable  and  hard  necessity  of  prostituting  to  a 
rascal  that  deserved  to  be  hanged  such  honours  and 
praises  as  would  have  been  too  glorious  even  for  the 
most  virtuous  and  illustrious  Romans.  To  this  poor  and 
despicable  condition  must  all  those  expect  to  be  reduced, 
who  sacrifice  their  honour  and  duty  to  their  fortune 
and  ambition. 

That  of  Agrippina^  was  not  yet  satisfied,  neither  by  the 
magnificent  titles  which  were  heaped  upon  her,  the  exalted 
station  to  which  she  was  raised,  nor  the  extraordinaiy 

^  Xiphilin.  in  Ner. 
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advancement  of  her  son,  who  was  now  within  measurable 
distance  of  the  throne.  On  the  contrary,  all  this  only 
served  to  augment  her  pride.  She  now  resolved  to  omit 
no  opportunity  of  showing  to  all  the  world  what  a  pitch 
of  grandeur  she  had  attained.  She  went  to  the  Capitol 
in  a  superb  triumphal  chariot,  which  till  then  had  been 
a  privilege  belonging  only  to  things  sacred.  She*  never 
honoured  the  pubUc  assemblies  or  temples  with  her 
presence  except  in  a  rich  and  most  magnificent  coach, 
passing  through  the  streets  with  a  pompous  and  numeroua 
equipage,  loaded  with  jewels,  and  clad  in  a  robe  of  doth 
of  gold,  the  sumptuousness  and  splendoiur  of  which 
wonderfully  set  off  her  beauty:  never  had  there  been 
seen  such  pride  and  haughtiness. 

She  was  not  content  with  displaying  all  this  magnifi- 
cence before  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  but  also  resolved  to 
give  strangers  and  foreign  kings  an  exalted  idea  of  her 
splendotir  and  authority.  She  commanded  that  the 
capital  of  the  Ubians  should  be  called  after  her  name,, 
and  sent  a  colony  thither.  She  showed  herself  one  day,, 
seated  upon  an  elevated  throne,  between  the  Boman 
standards  and  the  eagles,  where  she  received  the  homage^ 
and  submission  of  Caractacus,  general  of  the  troops  of 

1  Tacit  Ann.  12.  c.  37. 
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Britain,  who,  accompanied  by  his  infe  and  brottiflv% 
came  to  return  her  thanks  for  his  liberty.  And,  to  naiBB 
it  appear  that  her  interest  and  power  did  not  oanBuA  onfy 
in  a  brilliant  exterior,  but  in  a  real  and  solid  anfhoritj, 
she  opposed  the  Emperor's  favourites  in  the  affair  of 
the  Jews  against  the  Samaritans.  And,  tiioug^  Oaiidiiis 
had  issued  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  latter,  Agrippina,  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  king  Agrippa,  who  interested 
himself  for  the  Jews,  had  it  revoked,  and  obliged  the 
Emperor  to  issue  one  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  on  purpose 
to  show  that  her  soUcitation  was  not  to  be  resisted. 

The  report  of  the  absolute  power  that  Agrippina  had 
acquired  over  the  Emperor  (of  which  she  gave  snoh 
manifest  tokens),  soon  reached  the  most  distant  nations; 
and  all  countries  strove  with  each  other,  which  should 
pay  her  the  most  profoimd  respect;  so  that  not  only 
the  great  men  of  Rome,  but  those  of  the  whole  world, 
endeavotured  to  give  her  all  possible  tokens  of  their  entire 
submission.  The  most  curious  and  magnificent  presents 
were  sent  her  from  every  comer  of  the  earth ;  and  among 
the  rest,  a  nightingale  as  white  as  snow,  whidi  cost  an 
immense  sum,  and  a  blackbird,^  that  spoke  as  distinctly 
as  a  man;  a  rarity  that  had  never  been  seen  before. 


1  PUn.  Hiat  Nat  Ub.  10.  cap.  59. 
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C9aiidiiis»  who  did  not  know  all  thai  Agrippina  was 
capable  of,  gave  enooaragemoiit  to  her  enterpziaea  bj; 
his  indolence  and  bUnd  condesoension  to  her  will  and 
pleasure,  without  reflecting  that  he  acted  against  his 
own  interests;  and  she  depended  so  much  on  his 
stupidity,  that  there  was  nothing  so  difficult  that  shft 
did  not  hope  to  sucoeed  in  it.  She  prooured  her  son  the 
privilege  of  wearing  the  toga  virilism  long  before  the  time 
allowed  by  the  laws,  and  also  that  of  standing  for  the 
consulship  in  the  twentietli  year  of-  his  age :  she  prevailed 
upon  Claudius  to  give  him  leave  to  ezerdae  the  power  of 
proconsul  outside  the  city.  She  caused  to  be  distributed 
(in  the  name  of  this  young  prince)  a  largess  or  present 
of  money  to  the  soldiers  and  people,  in  order,  by  means 
of  tiiis  generosity,  to  diminish  the  affection  which  they 
had  for  Britannioua  and  prejudice  them  in  favour  of 
Nero.  In  short,  she  caused  him  to  be  dedared  prince  of 
the  Roman  youth.  And,  that  the  magnificence  of  his 
apparel  might  be  of  a  piece  with  his  pompous  titles  and 
all  the  rest  of  his  grandeur,  when  the  ceremonial  games 
in  the  Girous  were  performed,  Nero  appeared  most  sump- 
tuously adorned  with  a  triumphal  robe,  whilst  Britannicus, 
on  the  contrary,  was  only  clothed  in  his  prsBtezta,  & 
distinction  that  was  thought  very  unjust,  and  caused 
many  officers  to  reflect  upon  the  hard  usage  which  the 
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Emperor's  son  met  with.  This  oompassioii  proved  £AtaI 
to  them;  for  all  those  who  showed  any  tendemees  for 
Britannicos  were  dismissed  from  their  employmantB,  and 
others,  more  devoted  to  Agrippina,  put  in  their  places. 
Geta  and  Crispinos  were  the  first  who  were  piiniahed  for 
showing  some  tokens  of  pity  and  affection  for  ttmt  poor 
prince.  The  Empress  took  from  them  their  commissions 
as  captains  of  the  guard,  and  those  two  offices  were 
combined  in  one  and  disposed  of  in  favour  of  Bnims,' 
who,  indeed,  was  perfectly  skilled  in  the  art  of  war,  but 
knew  very  well  from  whom  he  received  it,  and  upon  what 
conditions  it  was  given  him. 

Thus  Agrippina,  with  great  cunning  and  art,  greedily 
seized  upon  every  opportunity  of  showing  her  son  to 
advantage,  in  order  to  make  him  acceptable  to  the  I^ons 
and  the  people;  but  nothing  could  have  happened  more 
luckily  for  him  than  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions,  which 
afflicted  Rome  at  that  time.  Agrippina,  to  make  the 
evil  appear  greater  than  it  was  in  reality,^  stirred  up,  by 
her  emissaries,  a  sort  of  sedition,  to  intimidate  the 
Emperor,  who  was  then  indisposed,  and  not  able  to 
apply  any  remedy  to  this  grievance.  The  people  da- 
motired  importunately  for  bread,  and  assembled  in  great 

1  Tadt.  Ann.  12.  cap.  42.         ^  Zonar.    Tadt.  Ann.  12. 
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miiltitadeB,  the  noise  of  which  soon  reached  the  ears  of 
Olaudius,  who  being  frightened  by  the  bawling  of  the  mob, 
declared  by  a  decree,  which  Agrippina  dictated,  that 
they  should  address  themselves  to  Nero,  who  was  quite 
capable  of  governing;  and  that,  his  own  indisposition 
not  permitting  him  to  take  the  necessary  steps  at  this 
juncture,  he  had  reposed  that  trust  in  Agrippina's  son. 
Nero  did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  the  lessons  his 
mother  gave  him.  He  caused  a  great  quantity  of  com 
to  be  distributed  to  the  people,  which  he  knew  how  to 
find  without  much  trouble,  and  afterwards  went  to  the 
Capitol,  accompanied  by  the  senators,  to  offer  vows  for 
the  Emperor's  recovery,  which  was  certainly  the  thing  in 
the  world  he  least  desired.  Narcissus  knew  better  than 
anybody  that  this  was  only  a  trick  of  Agrippina.  He 
had  thoroughly  studied  the  Empress's  temper,  and  con- 
sequently was  not  ignorant  of  the  object  of  all  her 
schemes  and  designs.  He  had  more  than  once  hinted 
them  to  the  Emperor;  for,  being  his  secretary,  he  had 
frequent  opportimities  of  speaking  to  him  in  private. 
For  this  reason  Agrippina  mortally  hated  this  favourite, 
whom  she  continually  foimd  in  her  way,  and  always 
inflexible;  but  not  daring  to  attack  him  openly,  because 
of  the  power  he  had  over  the  Emperor  (which  he  suf- 
ficiently demonstrated  in  the  affair  of  Messalina),  she  was 
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very  anxious  to  find  means  of  destraying  him  eecratfy; 
and,  for  that  purpose,  endeavoured  aa  nraoh  as  possiUt 
to  give  the  Emperor  a  bad  impresmon  of  hun,  not  dhreetity, 
but  with  all  the  art  and  cunning  she  was  miatxen  ol. 
This  made  her  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
prejudicing  Narcissus,  which  o£Pered  itseK  in  the  sham 
fight  that  was  to  be  represented  on  the  lake  Fndmit, 
and  for  which  Claudius  had  prepared  and  armed  a 
himdred  galleys.  The  borders  of  the  lake  and  all  the 
neighbouring  hills  and  mountains  were  covered  with  as 
infinite  number  of  people,  that  were  come  from  Bome  and 
all  the  towns  thereabouts,  to  be  present  at  this  magnifi- 
cent show.  The  Emperor,^  clad  in  his  coat  of  anns, 
was  seated  upon  a  splendid  throne  that  was  erected  for 
him  on  an  eminence,  and  Agrippina,  most  sumptnofusly 
apparelled,  upon  another  just  by  him.  The  battle  was 
fought  without  any  bad  consequences,  but  afterwards^ 
the  Emperor  must  needs  have  another  performed  by  people 
on  foot,  for  which  purpose  bridges  had  been  thrown 
over  the  lake;  Claudius  had  ordered  a  grand  enter- 
tainment to  be  prepared,  to  amuse  the  whole  Court,  in 

a  place  fitted  up  for  that  purpose,  just  at  the  mouth  of 
the  lake,  and  on  the  very  spot  through  which  the  water 

1  Dio.  lib.  60.     Taoit.  Ann.  12.     Sueton.  vit.  Gland. 
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was  to  nm  when  let  go;  but  the  expeoted  enjoyment 
was  ohanged  into  fear  and  dread;  for,  the  bank  being 
cat  to  give  the  water  of  the  lake  a  passage  into  a  canal 
that  was  dug  to  receive  it,  the  water  rushed  out  with  sudi 
violence,  that  it  bore  down  all  before  it,  so  that  numbers 
of  people  were  drowned;  and  such  a  panic  seized  the 
whole  multitude,  that  those  who  were  nearest  the  water 
side,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  the  danger,  crowded 
upon  those  that  were  next  to  them,  and  they  again  upon 
the  next,  with  such  terrible  cries,  added  to  the  horrible 
noise  of  the  water,  that  even  those  who  were  most  distant 
were  terrified  beyond  expression:  never  had  there  been 
known  so  dreadful  a  disaster. 

Claudius,  who  was  naturally  fearful,  was  more  alarmed 
than  other  people,  and  Agrippina,  seeing  him  in  thia 
situation,  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  irritate  him  against 
Narcissus,  upon  whom  she  threw  all  the  blame,  because 
he  was  the  person  the  Emperor  had  made  choice  cl  to 
manage  the  whole  affair.  She  told  Claudius  that  nobody 
was  in  fault  but  he,  whose  sordid  avarice  had  prompted 
him  to  put  into  his  own  coffers  the  money  that  was 
destined  for  this  representation;  that,  imder  an  appear" 
ance  of  fidelity  and  extraordinary  attachment  to  his 
prince,  he  was  guilty  of  the  most  notorious  rapine  and 
extortion;  that  the  provinces  groaned  under  his  oppres- 
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sionsy  and  that,  thoagh  his  riches  were  prodigiouSi  yet 
they  were  not  able  to  satisfy  his  insatiabk  ooveUraanesi. 
Narcissus  defended  himself  with  a  great  deal  of  reeohh 
tion.  He  accused  Agrippina  of  being  insupportaU^  /, 
proud  and  ambitious.  He  plainly  showed  the  Emperor 
that,  if  she  hated  him,  it  was  not  because  he  was  zidb, 
but  because  he  would  not  join  with  her  in  her  wicked 
designs,  being  too  faithful  to  his  master.  Narcissus  wis 
certainly  in  the  right,  and  was  well  persuaded  that  the 
aversion  Agrippina  had  to  him  was  due  to  thai.  He 
did  not  scruple  to  explain  himself  very  freely  upon  that 
subject,  whenever  he  was  in  the  company  of  his  intimate 
friends ;  and  used  to  tell  them  that,  whether  Britannicus  or 
Nero  was  Emperor  after  Claudius,  he  was  sure  neither  one 
nor  the  other  of  them  would  suffer  him  to  live  long: 
Britsnnicus  would  put  him  to  death,  to  revenge  that  of 
his  mother ;  and  Nero,  because  he  would  sacrifice  him  to 
Agrippina's  resentment;  but  that,  whatever  happened, 
he  thought  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  the  Emperor 
would  never  permit  him  to  betray  his  interests;  that  it  was 
from  this  motive  that  he  had  brought  about  the  death  of 
Messalina,  who  dishonoured  her  husband  by  her  prosti- 
tutions, and  for  the  same  reason,  he  gave  Claudius  notice 
of  Agrippina's  bad  intentions  in  other  respects,  adding  that 
she  did  not  lead  an  over  chaste  life.     He  declared  that 
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it  would  have  been  safer  for  the  Emperor  to  have  let 
Messalina  live,  because,  as  she  was  entirely  taken  up  with 
her  debaucheries^  she  had  never  been  guilty  of  forming 
any  designs  against  her  husband's  life;  whereas  Agrip- 
pina  had  abreaity  exterminated  most  of  Caesar's  family, 
and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  advancing  her  posterity 
to  the  throne. 

Claudius  himself  had  formerly  thought  something  of 
the  kind,  and  had  been  informed  that  Agrippina  did  not 
conduct  herself  very  prudently,  for  he  had  heard  of  8<mie 
of  her  gallantries  and  ambitious  projects.  He  even  one 
day  in  his  cups  ventured  to  say,  that  he  suffered  the 
wickedness  of  his  wives  for  a  time,  but  that  it  would  fall 
heavily  upon  them  at  last.  These  words  were  told  to 
Agrippina,  who  being  apprehensive  of  undergoing 
Messalina's  &te,  resolved  to  be  beforehand  with  Claudina, 
and  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  she  could.  But  before  she 
proceeded  to  this  bold  imdertaking,  she  was  determined 
to  sacrifice  Domitia  Lepida,^  Nero's  aunt,  to  her  ven- 
geance, whom  she  accused  of  practising  magic,  in  order  to 
compass  the  death  of  the  Emperor*s  wife  by  her  enchant- 
ments, and  of  having  stirred  up  a  revolt  in  Calabria  to 
indulge  her  treasonable  designs  against  the  State. 

1  Tacit.  Ann.  12. 
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NaroBsuB  openly  undertook  to  justify  DomitiA  againat 
theie  unaginary  crimes,  but  Agripfuna's  autharitj  pi«- 
Tailed  against  his  solicitations,  and  Domitia  was  con- 
demned to  death.  The  interest  that  the  Empreaa  had 
in  the  destruction  of  this  lady  was  soon  discovered,  ajid 
it  was  found  out  that  Domitia,  who  was  rich,  had  made 
Nero  considerable  presents  from  time  to  time,  which  so  won 
his  affections,  that  he  expressed  great  love  for  his  aunt, 
and  at  the  same  time  kept  away  from  his  mother,  who 
treated  him  rudely.  This  exasperated  Agrippina  against 
Domitia,  of  whose  grandeur  and  beauty  she  was 
already  jealous. 

The  Emperor,  however,  was  afterwards  informed,  that 
Domitia  had  been  condemned  imjustly,  and  had  perished 
through  the  artifice  of  Agrippina.  He  examined  the  be* 
haviour  of  liis  wife,  and  reflected  upon  all  that  Narcissus 
had  told  hiiu,  which  gave  him  so  much  uneasiness,  that 
he  imagined  his  health  was  much  impaired  by  it,  and 
went  to  Sinuessa  to  use  the  baths  of  that  place ;  but  he 
met  with  his  death  where  he  hoped  to  find  his  recovery, 
for  Agrippina  made  use  of  that  opportunity  to  poison 
him,^  because  she  had  not  so  many  eyes  upon  her  in 
that  place,  as  she  would  have  had  at  Home.     For  this 
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purpose,  she  made  nee  of  the  famous  Loousta,^  and  )ga^ 
her  orders  to  prepare  a  very  active  poison.  This  was 
put  into*  a  ragoat  of  mushrooms,  which  Glanditts  was 
very  fond  of;  btit  because  it  operated  but  dowlj,  and  the 
Emperor  was  seized  with  vomiting,  they  were  afraid 
it  would  have  no  effect,  so  Xenophon,  a  phydeiaa,'  who 
had  no  soraples,  and  was  entirely  devoted  to  Agappnmy 
pretending  to  assist  the  Emperor  and  faoilitate  Ms 
vomiting,  put  a  feather  down  his  throat,  that  was  d^iped 
in  so  subtle  a  poison  that  he  expired  a  few  momsnli  afler. 

Agrippina  kept  his  death  secret,  until  she  had  mmdz 
all  arrangements  in  favour  of  her  son.  She  assembled 
the  senate  and  the  consuls,  and  ordered  them  to  offer 
vows  for  the  Emperor's  recovery;  she  heaped  dothes 
upon  him,  as  if  it  were  to  keep  him  warm ;  and,  eaicryiilg 
her  artifice  further  still,  sent  for  the  comedians  to  divert 
him,  pretending  it  was  by  the  directions  of  the  Emperor ; 
and,  that  nobody  might  inform  Britannicus  and  Oetavia 
of  the  death  of  their  father,  she  kept  them  shut  up  in  a 
room,  where  she  pretended  to  make  much  of  them,  and 
heaped  upon  them  the  feigned  caresses  of  a  tender  motiier. 

However,   the   report   of   Claudius's   death   was    soon 
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spread  about  the  city,  and  Nero,  accompanied  by  Bomis, 
showed  himself  to  the  soldiers,  to  whom  he  promised 
great  rewards,  and  they,  hearing  nothing  of  Britannicns^ 
proclaimed  Agrippina's  son  Emperor.  This  hasty  decticm 
was  presently  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  who 
issued  Miother  soon  after,  by  which  Claudius  was  placed 
in  the  number  of  the  gods.  Nero,  who  knew  that 
Claudius  had  been  poisoned  with  mushrooms,  ever  after 
called  them  food  for  gods.^ 

Agrippina,  seeing  her  wishes  accomplished,  thought  of 
nothing  but  how  to  gratify  her  revenge :  she  fell  furiously 
upon  all  those  who  had  thwarted  her  designs,  and  from 
whom  she  apprehended  she  had  anything  to  fSear. 
Junius  Silanus'  was  the  first  victim  of  her  hatred. 
This  prince,  whom  Caligula  called  the  golden  sheep,  be- 
cause of  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  was  great  grandson 
to  Augustus,  and  had  been  made  proconsul  of  Asia. 
Agrippina  dreaded  him,  on  accoimt  of  his  high  birth  and 
the  great  love  the  people  had  for  him;  for  they  openly 
declared  that  ho  ought  to  be  Emperor,  that  he  deserved 
it,  and  was  more  capable  of  it  than  Nero,  a  young  man 
without  experience,  who  had  obtained  the  reins  of 
government  by  means  of  innumerable  crimes  that  his 
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mother  had  oommitted.  Another  reason  mdnoed  Agrip- 
pina  to  destroy  Silanus,  whioh  was  the  fear  she  nvas  in 
lest  he  should  revenge  the  death  of  his  brother  Lucius 
Silanus,  whom  she  had  put  to  death.  These  were  his 
crimes,  for  which  Agrippina  had  him  poisoned,  and  was 
consequently  delivered  from  her  apprehensions. 

Narcissus  was  the  second  person  condemned.  Agrip- 
pina hated  him  mortally,  because  she  had  always  found 
in  him  a  fidelity,  that  neither  her  threats  nor  her 
promises  had  ever  been  able  to  corrupt:  a  very  scarce 
virtue,  in  an  age  when  perfidiousness  and  treason  never 
went  unrewarded.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Claudius  was 
dead.  Narcissus  was  arrested  and  kept  in  dose  confine- 
ment, where  he  languished  in  such  extreme  misery,  that 
he  was  forced  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  though  Nero 
had  desired  that  he  should  be  spared.  A  memorable 
example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  who  smiles  only  upon 
us  for  a  time  in  order  to  humble  and  mortify  us  more 
cruelly  afterwards :  or  rather,  a  terrible  lesson  for  those 
bloodsuckers,  who  drain  the  people  by  their  extortions, 
and  who  are  permitted  by  divine  Providence  to  fall  into 
their  original  poverty  f  It  is  certain,  that  Narcissus  did 
not  deserve  a  more  happy  end;   and  it  was  but  just^ 
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tiiat  be  should   die   in   poverty   and  miasEy,   who  had  ] 
aoqnired  immense  ridies  by  robbing  the  whole  irarid, 
and  who,  by  one  continued  series  of  rapine  and  exlortioii,  ^ 
had  heaped  up  more  riches  than  Croesus  and  the  kings    < 
of  Persia.^ 

Agrippina  had  promised  her  resentment  a  groat  man/ 
more  sacrifices,  but  Burrus  and  Seneca  did  not  always 
approve  of  these  violent  measures,  but  opposed  them  as 
much  as  was  in  their  power.  They  were  Xero'a  toton^ 
and  had  an  equal  authority;  and  though  thej  were  of 
different  characters  (Burrus  being  severe  and  Seneca  veiy 
mild)  yet  tkey  were  good  friends,  and  acted  in  concert  to 
infuse  good  notions  into  his  mind,  and  put  some  diedc 
upon  the  Empress's  ambitious  career.  Pallas  was  Agrip- 
pina's  prime  minister,  who  influenced  her  in  all  sorts  of 
affairs;  and  he  who  had  so  much  abused  the  abeohite 
power  that  he  had  assumed  in  Claudius's  reign,  aspired 
to  the  same  degree  of  authority  under  Nero;  but  this 
prince  was  not  of  a  temper  to  be  treated  in  such  a 
manner  by  one  that  had  been  a  slave,  and  who  was 
insupportable  to  him  from  tho  arrogance  and  severitj  he 
affected;  besides,  Burrus  and  Seneca  could  not  bear  that 
anybody  should  claim  to  govern  the  Emperor  but  thenoi- 
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■elves.  They  looked  upon  the  lessons  that  olher  people 
presumed  to  give  him  as  an  attack  upon  their  privilege^ 
for  which  reason  they  omitted  nothing  that  could  give 
Nero  a  bad  opinion  of  him,  and  also  resolved  to  humble 
Ae  Empress,  and  to  mortify  upon  every  occasion  as  much 
as  possible  the  woman  who,  in  the  name  of  her  son, 
governed  the  Empire  absolutely. 

The  first  opportunity  they  had  of  doing  this  was  the 
audience  which  Nero  gave  to  the  Armenian  ambassadors, 
who  were  come  to  Rome,  to  discuss  certain  affairs  of  their 
country.  The  day  being  come  when  this  ceremoi^  was 
to  take  place,^  Nero  was  seated  on  his  throne  for  that 
purpose;  and  Agrippina,  who  looked  upon  her  son's 
elevation  as  a  work  of  her  contrivance,  expected  prece- 
dence everywhere  as  formerly,  and  intended  to  sit  upon 
the  same  throne  with  the  Emperor.  It  would  certainly 
have  been  a  strange  and  unheard-<tf  thing,  if  a  womatt 
had  presided  upon  so  remarkable  and  solemn  an  occar 
sion;  and  the  ambassadors,  who  had  the  highest  idea  of 
the  majesty  and  grandemr  of  the  Roman  Empire,  could 
not  have  been  witnesses  of  the  despicable  state  of  slavery 
to  which  the  people  were  reduced,  without  abating  very 
much  of  the  respect  they  had  for  the  Romans,  and  form- 
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ing  notions  very  different  from  those  they  had  oonoeiTsd. 
Nero  himself,  whatever  deference  he  had  at  that  time  for 
his  mother,  did  not  approve  of  this  innovation.  In  ihs 
meantime,  Agrippina  advanced  and  nohody  said  a  word: 
but  Seneca,^  seeing  the  scandal  that  the  Empreos*!  prids 
would  bring  upon  the  Roman  Empire,  advised  Neto  to 
come  down  from  the  throne,  as  if  it  were  to  reoeivB  his 
mother  and  do  her  honour:  Nero  did  so,  and,  paying 
her  a  great  many  compliments,  found  some  pretence  to 
put  off  the  audience  to  another  day. 

Burrus  and  Seneca,  after  this  attempt  of  Agrippina's, 
no  longed  doubted  that  she  intended  to  govern  the 
Empire ;  they  therefore  united  themselves  more  dosdy 
together  against  her,  and  determined  to  take  such  mea- 
sures as  should  put  a  stop  to  her  career ;  but  they  did  not 
exhibit  good  judgment,  for  they  tolerated  an  amour 
that  Nero  was  carrying  on'  with  Aote,  who  had  been 
a  slave,  in  order  to  set  this  girl  in  opposition  to  the 
haughty  proceedings  of  the  Empress,  and  by  this  ill- 
judged  complaisance,  they  caused  a  disastrous  result,  for 
Nero  was  so  captivated  with  her  charms,  that  nothing 
would  serve  him  but  marrying  her,  thereby  trampling 
under  foot  all  manner  of  order  and  decency. 
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Agrippina  felt  that  her  influence  and  interest  were  very 
much  weakened  by  the  favour  this  girl  enjoyed;  and 
not  being  able  to  bear  that  her  power  should  be  dimi- 
nished by  a  miserable  concubine,  broke  out  into  the- 
utmost  fury  and  rage  against  her  son,  which  had  not 
the  effects  she  had  hoped;  for,  instead  of  lessening- 
his  affection  for  Acte,  it  inflamed  him  the  more;  and, 
because  Agrippina  became  every  day  more  jealous  in 
proportion  to  her  son's  attachment  to  Acte,  she  carried^ 
her  resentment  so  far  as  to  make  use  of  the  most  abusive 
language  to  the  Emperor,  which  exasperated  him  to  that 
degree,  that  he  quite  lost  all  respect  for  her;  and,  that 
he  might  render  her  odious  to  the  people,^  he  pretended 
to  have  a  mind  to  quit  the  Empire,  and  retire  to  Rhodes, 
where  he  said  he  could  be  quiet.  The  quarrel  between 
Nero  and  Agrippina^  furnished  matter  of  laughter  and 
mirth  to  all  Rome ;  for,  in  their  wrath,  they  reproached 
each  other  with  certain  truths  that  ought  not  to  have 
been  mentioned,  but  with  which  the  pubUc  was  perfectly 
acquainted. 

As  Nero,  however,  considered  that  for  many  reasons  it 
was  incumbent  on  him  to  be  upon  tolerable  terms  with  his 
mother ,  he  pretended  to  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  Acte, 
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and  wheii  he  designed  to  make  her  any  preeontB,  he 
desired  his  favoiuite  Serenus  to  give  them  as  from  himaeE 
Agrippina,  who  was  continually  upon  the  watch  aa  to  her 
son's  conduct,  was  so  far  deceived  that  she  took  this  change 
in  his  behaviour  to  be  owing  to  his  repentance,  or  the  eflEoQi 
of  a  dislike  he  had  taken  to  his  mistiees;  and,  that  she 
might  cure  him  entirely  of  his  passion  for  her,  did  not  nptat 
either  caresses  or  the  most  shameful  complaisaiice.  She 
went  further  still,  for,  laying  aside  her  usual  prids  and 
haughtiness,  she  condemned  her  past  conduct,  and  to  show 
her  son  that  she  was  determined  to  live  with  him  for  the 
future  upon  friendly  terms,  she  offered  to  serve  him  herself 
in  his  pleasures  and  intrigues.  But  the  Emperor,  ^dio 
could  not  trust  to  her  fair  promises,  was  always  upon  his 
^ard  against  them,  and  knew  that  some  deep  design 
lay  at  the  bottom ;  so  that,  though  he  strove  all  he  could 
to  disguise  his  real  sentiments,  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
to  wear  a  mask  continually,  but  now  and  then  the  troth 
would  break  out ;  and  Agrippina,  who  had  a  great  deal  of 
penetration,  soon  perceived  it,  and  could  not  forbear  com- 
plaining. This  revived  their  first  disagreement,  and  the 
breach  became  wider  tlian  ever. 

Agrippina  was  the  first  who  caused  it  to  break  out ;  for, 
Nero  having  sent  her  one  day  the  most  precious  and  costly 
furniture  of  the  palace,  as  well  as  the  magnificent  robes 
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and  jewels  that  had  belonged  to  the  preoeding  Empreesesi 
she  looked  upon  it  as  a  great  affiront,  and  said  with  an  air 
of  haughtiness  and  contempt,  that  she  did  not  accept 
these  things  as  a  gift,  but  as  a  small  portion  of  what  he 
had  received  from  her,  since  in  reality  he  was  beholden 
to  her  for  evezything  he  possessed.^  These  words  wero 
soon  reported  to  Nero,  and  even  represented  worse  than 
they  really  were.  He  was  offended  in  the  highest  degree,, 
and  by  way  oi  being  revenged,  without  directly  attacking 
his  mother,  he  dismbsed  Pallas  from  his  office  of  treasurer. 
The  disgrace  of  this  favourite  of  Agrippina  (with  whom 
she  had  a  most  intimate  and  shameful  intercourse) 
wrought  her  up  to  the  greatest  pitch  of  rage  and  fury, 
so  that  she  no  longer  kept  any  bounds.  Nothing  was  to 
be  heard  but  bitter  complaints,  which  she  thundered  out 
continually  in  the  palace,  and  threatened  Nero  that  she 
would  cause  Britannious  to  be  brought  into  the  camp  and 
shown  to  the  legions  as  lawful  heir  to  Claudius,  and  then 
declared  Emperor.  She  protested  that  she  would  reveal  to 
the  whole  world  the  wicked  moans  that  had  been  made  use 
ot  to  place  upon  the  throne  her  husband's  adopted  son,  ta 
the  prejudice  of  him  whose  right  it  was;  that  she  was  well 
assured  the  troops  would  have  more  regard  for  G^ermanicus's 
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dandier,  than  for  Burrus,  that  man  of  yesterday,  or 
Seneca^  that  infamoua  and  venal  wretch  who  had  been 
baniahed,  and  who  intended  to  ugorp  the  goveniment 
between  them.  After  theee  threats^  she  poured  forth 
against  Nero  all  the  insulting  and  provoking  language  die 
could  think  of;  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  invoke  the  * 
^deified  COaadius,  and  the  ghost  ci  Silanus ;  and,  suffering 
herself  to  be  transported  with  fury  beyond  all  bounds, 
she  laid  hold  upon  the  Emperor,  and  could  scarody  keep 
from  striking  him. 

Nero  had  never  been  in  so  much  perplexity  before.    He 

was  alarmed  at  the  terrible  threats  of  his  mothoTi  with 

whose  temper  he  was  too  well  acquainted  to  doubt  whether 

she  was  capable  of  being  as  good  as  her  word ;  he  reflected 

upon  all  that  she  had  said  of  Britannicus,  who  was  already 

old    enough  to    be  very   formidable,   and    to    be    well 

•enough  acquainted  with  his  right  to  the  throne  which  he 

had  been  robbed  of.     In  fact,  that  young  prince  had  given 

people  to  understand,  tliat  he  was  by  no  means  igncnrant 

of  his    claims,^   for,   as    he    and    his    companions  were 

oone  day  diverting  themselves  at  a  game  in  which  a  king  was 

to  be  chosen  to  command  the  rest,  when  the  lot  had 

fallen  upon  Nero,  he  commanded  Britannicus  to  sing  a 
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8ong,  with  a  design  oi  taming  him  into  ridicule.  Britan- 
nicns  obeyed  immediately  and  sang  one  muoh  to  the  point, 
in  which  he  said  that  by  treasonable  practices  they  had 
deprived  him  of  his  father's  throne.  This  song,  which 
seemed  as  if  it  had  been  premeditated,  moved  all  the 
company,  and  particnlarly  disconcerted  Nero  so  much 
that,  not  doubting  but  Britannicus  would  soon  cany  these 
considerations  much  further,  he  resolved  to  put  this  dan- 
gerous rival  out  of  the  way. 

Nero  had  another  reason  (such  as  it  was)  i(x  being 
jealous  of  Britannicus,^  which  was  as  weak  and  unjust  as 
it  was  ridiculous.  The  latter  happened  unfortunately  to 
have  a  very  good  voice ;  and  Nero,  who  must  needs  pass 
for  the  best  singer  in  the  world,  could  not  bear  to  be  outdone 
by  Britannicus ;  so  this  poor  young  prince,  having  become 
odious  to  the  Emperor  by  his  merit  and  nearness  to  the 
throne,  was  poisoned. 

Agrippina  (to  do  her  justice)  was  never  suspected  of 
having  had  any  hand  in  this  horrid  crime.  The  astomsh- 
ment  she  was  struck  with,  and  the  terror  that  seized  her 
when  Britannicus  dropped  down  dead  suddenly,  sufficiently 
justified  her  in  that  respect;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  she 
had  but  too  much  reason  for  her  apprehensions;  for,  in 
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losing  Britannicus,  she  lost  her  best  support^  and  the  onlf  • 
person  by  whose  means  she  hoped  to  TnaintMn,  hsr 
authorily,  which  was  already  dectining. 

Being  destitute  oi  this  resource,  she  thought  it  expedieni 
to  show  favour  to  such  peo}de  as  she  hoped  had  any  friend- 
ship for  her,  and  to  enter  into  private  cabala  with  them.  She  J 
wad  very  affable  to  the  captains,  omturions,  and  all  sodhas 
had  any  influence  or  authority,  as  if  she  had  detenninedi 
to  make  herself  the  head  of  a  party,  and  become  formidahle 
to  Nero;  but  he,  who  no  longer  kept  a2iy  restraint  in 
regard  to  her,  soon  penetrated  her  designs;  and,  in  order 
to  render  them  abortive,  deprived  her  of  the  usual  guard 
that  had  always  attended  her,  as  mother  and  wife  ol  the 
Emperor.  He  caused  her  to  be  lodged  in  Antonia's  houses 
where  he  visited  her  but  very  seldom,  and  always  with  a. 
considerable  escort.  He  carried  his  severity  further  still, 
for  he  obliged  her  to  quit  Home,^  and  gave  her  a  very  in- 
different house  outside  the  city,  whither  he  sent  people 
on  piu'pose  to  insult  her  brutally,  and  who  affronted  her 
in  every  shape  they  could  think. 

From  this  moment  the  scene  was  quite  changed  with 
Agrippina ;'  all  her  grandeur  vanished ;  her  influence  and 
authority  sank  to  nothing.    This  idol,  that  had  been  wor- 
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shipped  by  all  the  world,  received  no  more  homage  or 
flattery ;  there  did  not  remain  the  least  trace  of  her  dignity 
and  magnifloenoe,  nor  the  least  shadow  ci  that  extravagant 
power,  which  she  had  exercised  with  so  much  pride  and 
haughtiness;  and  this  Empress,  before  whom  every  knee 
had  formerly  bent,  was  all  on  a  sudden  so  utterly  aban- 
doned, that  of  the  innumerable  crowd  of  adorers,^  who 
a  little  before  had  worshipped  at  her  shrine,  none  came 
near  her  but  a  few  women,  who  visited  her  much  lees 
from  friendship  than  a  desire  to  hear  her  complaints^ 
to  observe  maliciously  the  minutest  of  ber  acticms,  and 
to  keep  a  sort  of  register  oi  every  word  that  escaped  her, 
in  order  to  report  them  afterwards  to  Nero.  Thus  it 
frequently  happens,  that  people's  affections  alter  as  fortune 
changes,  and  examples  are  very  numerous  of  those  turning 
most  against  us,  who  in  our  prosperily  seemed  our  greatest 
friends.  Agrippina  sadly  experienced  the  truth  of  this, 
for  Silana,  who  had  been  her  most  intimate  friend,  was 
the  most  forward  to  persecute  her,  and  caused  her  to  be 
accused  by  Paris  of  having  a  design  to  seize  the  Empire. 
It  is  true  that  Silana  had  reason  to  be  not  over  fond  of 
Agrippina,  but  she  did  not  succeed  in  her  revenge  as  she 
expected. 
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Silana  was  a  lady  of  illustrious  family  and  veiy  hand- 
some,  but  her  beauty  was  of  that  sort  in  which  xnig^  be 
perceived  a  good  deal  of  studied  affectation;   and  bendet 
this,  she  was  very  rich.    There  was  a  great  intimacj 
between  Agrippina  and  her,  which  the  fcurmer  cultivated 
as  much  as  possible,  because,  Silana  having  no  children, 
the  Empress  was  in  hopes  of  coming  in  for  a  good  share 
of  her  large  possessions.     All  Agrippina's  ]»reteQded  love 
and  kindness  was  founded  upon  these  interested  views; 
for  it  plainly  appeared,  notwithstanding  her  dissunolation, 
that  she  loved  the  lady's  estates  more  than  her  peraon; 
for  Sextus  Af ricanus,  a  Roman  knight,  being  rescdved  to 
marry  this  lady,  Agrippina,  who  saw  that  all  her  hopes 
would  be  destroyed  and  her  greed  disappointed  by  this 
marriage,  did   her  utmost  to   hinder  it;   sometimes  by 
giving  Africanus  a  very  bad  character  ci  the  lady,  and 
arousing  suspicions  in  him  witli  regard  to  her  reputation. 
Sometimes,  again,  she  would  insinuate,  that  it  would  be 
ridiculous  for  a  young  man  like  him  to  marry  a  woman  so 
much  older  than  himself,  whose  beauty  was  much  upon  the 
decline.    In  short,  she  made  use  of  so  many  methods  to 
give  him  a  bad  opinion  of  his  mistress,  that  he  no  longer 
felt  any  affection  for  her. 

The  lady  presently  discovered  that  this  change  in  her 
lover  was  owing  to  Agrippina's  good  offices,  which  she 
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resented  so  much,  that  she  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity 
of  avenging  her  disgrace ;  and,  in  order  to  compass  her 
design  with  the  less  danger,  she  employed  two  of  her  con- 
fidantes to  persuade  Paris,  the  c<»nedian,  to  be  her  accuser. 
Paris  could  not  choose  but  acquit  himflftlf  well  in  acting  a 
part  BO  conformable  to  his  profession.    He  went  to  Nero 
one  night  when   he   was  indulging  in   dissipation,    and 
appearing   before  him   with  a   melancholy  oountenanoe, 
which  seemed  to  denote  the  greatness  of  the  danger  he 
came  to  inform  him  of,  told  him,  sighing,  that  he  had 
discovered  the  most  deep  laid  conspiracy  against  him, 
and  that  the  author  of  it  was  no  other  than  his  own  mother, 
who,  not  being  able  to  endure  that  any  person  should 
reign  but  herself,  had  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  with 
KubeDius  Plautus,   whom  she  was  to  marry  and  make 
Emperor;   and  by  this  marriage  the  government  of  the 
Empire  was  to  be  vested  in  her;  that  what  chiefly  induced 
her  to  select  Plautus  for  carrying  out  this  ambitious  project 
was  his  high  birth,  he  being  great  grandson  of  Augustus, 
for  he  did  not  doubt  that  that  consideration  would  gain 
him  a  prodigious  niunber  of  friends.     This  news  terrified 
Nero  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  put 
both  his  mother  and  Plautus  to  death  on  the  spot;  but 
Bumis,  whose  advice  was  always  listened  to,  moderated 
the  violence  of  his  temper,  by  representing  to  him  that. 
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a  criminal,  however  guilty,  ought  always  to  be  heard, 
and  especially  a  mother;  that  Agrippina  had  bat  one  ! 
aoouser,  who  laid  a  crime  to  her  charge  that  was  haidly 
credible;  that  this  story,  coming  from  such  a  pecBon  as 
a  comedian,  was  not  to  be  taken  for  granted;  and  in  shorty 
that  so  rash  and  hasty  a  resolution,  formed  in  the  nighty 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  debauch,  could  not  but  be  mudi 
blamed  by  all  the  world.  He  added,  that  he  did  not  take 
upon  him  to  vindicate  Agrippina,  but  on  the  contrary,  if 
upon  a  strict  examination  it  should  prove  true,  he  would 
not  scruple  hims^  to  be  both  her  judge  and  eaoeciitiooer. 

Nero  yielded  to  these  arguments,  and  sent  Borrua  the 
next  morning  to  his  mother,  accompanied  by  Seneca  and 
some  others,  to  be  witnesses  of  what  she  should  say  in  her 
defence.  Burrus  interrogated  the  Empress  as  to  the  crime 
she  was  accused  of,^  and  affected  a  certain  threatening  air, 
that  would  have  much  disconcerted  anybody  but  herself. 
But  Agrippina  did  not  upon  this  occasion  forget  either  her 
courage  or  her  pride.  She  answered  him  with  a  disdain- 
ful sort  of  contempt,  that  she  was  not  at  all  surprised  that 
SUana,  whcj  had  never  had  a  child,  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
maternal  tenderness  a  mother  has  for  her  offspring;  but 
that  she  would  have  her  know  that  it  was  not  so  eaefy  for  a 


^  Tacit.  Ann.  13. 
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mother  to  destroy  her  son,  as  it  was  for  a  courtesan  to 
change  har  lovers;  that  her  enemieB,  she  supposed,  by 
suborning  the  infieanous  Atimetus  and  a  vile  comedian 
against  her,  had  a  mind  to  entertain  people  with  a  farce ; 
that  an  accusation  brought  by  such  wretches  ought  to  be  of 
no  weight;  and  that  she  defied  her  bitterest  enemy  to 
produce  one  witness,  worthy  ci  credit,  to  prove  that  she  had 
ever  solicited  the  cohorts  of  the  town,  or  endeavoured  to 
corrupt  the  provinces,  or  tampered  with  the  slaves  or  f  reed- 
men  to  induce  them  to  revolt  against  her  son.  She  then 
showed  that  the  crime  she  was  accused  of  was  abedutely 
inconsistent  with  her  own  interest,  because,  if  Britannicus 
was  Emperor,  she  might  flatter  herself  with  the  hopes  of 
living  out  of  danger,  which  she  could  never  do  if  Plautus 
or  any  other  had  the  sovereign  command;  because  she 
would  never,  in  that  case,  want  enemies  to  accuse  her 
of  such  crimes  as  would  admit  of  no  pardon  except  from  a 
son  to  a  mother. 

The  Empress's  manner  of  justifying  herself  greatly 
affected  those  that  were  present.  They  did  all  they  could 
to  appease  her ;  but  she  insisted  upon  speaking  to  her  son, 
and  accordingly  was  brought  before  him.  She  disdained 
to  say  a  word  in  her  defence,  thinking  it  inconsistent  with 
her  dignity  to  dear  up  or  contradict  all  the  falsehoods  and 
calumnies  that  had  been  alleged  against  her.     She  also 
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affected  to  be  quite  silent  as  to  the  fiivonrs  she  had  heaped 
upon  hinu  that  she  might  not  seem  to  reproach  him  with 
them,  but  peremptorily  demanded  that  he  ahoold  pamsk 
her  adversaries  for  their  malice,  and  enable  her  to  reward 
her  friends.  Both  demands  were  granted.  SUana  was 
banislied,  Atimetus,  one  oi  her  accusers,  was  pat  to  deaUi, 
and  the  employments  of  chief  commissary  of  pzovinoeB,  the 
government  of  Egypt,  and  other  important  posts^  won 
befeto^-ed  upon  the  Empress's  friends. 

Agrippina,  having  thus  dexterously  made  use  of  the 
artifioe  that  her  enemies  had  employed  to  rain  her  to 
re-establish  her  authority,  left  nothing  undone  that  ooold 
confirm  it;  but  the  laws  of  modesty  will  not  permit  as 
to  state  the  means  she  employed  for  that  purpose. 
As  she  perceived  her  influence  was  diminished  by  that 
of  Sabina  Poppsea,  with  whom  Nero  at  that  time  began 
to  be  enamoured,  she  made  use  of  all  her  charms  in  order 
to  oppose  them  to  those  of  Fopptea ;  for  she  knew  that 
her  son  was  very  susceptible  to  love,  and  that  he  stock 
at  nothing,  when  the  question  was  to  gratify  his  inclina- 
tions. She  therefore  formed  the  detestable  resolution  of 
exerting  her  utmost  endeavours  to  create  in  her  son  such 
sentiments  as  are  shocking  to  nature,  by  making  him  all 
the  seductive  and  shameful  advances  in  her  power,  hoping 
that  by  means  of  these  infamous  caresses  she  might  be 
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able  to  erase  from  his  mind  those  feelings  of  regard  he 
was  beginning  to  conceive  for  Poppsea.  Sometimes  she 
would  go  to  him  when  he  was  elated  with  wine^  and 
took  care  to  make  her  appearance  in  such  a  dress  as  was 
most  capable  of  exciting  desire.  At  other  times  she 
affected  to  display  her  beauty  before  him,  with  the  same 
assurance  and  impudence  that  a  courtesan  practises  before 
a  gallant.  When  she  went  with  him  in  his  litter,'  she 
caressed  him  in  the  most  shameful  manner,  to  tempt  him 
to  commit  abomination  with  her ;  nor  was  there  wanting 
evident  demonstration  that  these  incestuous  flames  of 
Agrippina  met  with  a  suitable  return  in  Nero. 

She  did  not  however  by  this  crime  reap  all  the  satisfac- 
tion she  hoped  for,  because  Nero  was  soon  disgusted  with 
it,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  passion  for  Pop- 
psea,  which  tormented  the  Empress  with  the  most  cruel 
jealousy.  Poppaaa,  on  her  side,  was  not  idle,  but,  takings 
advantage  of  the  favourable  sentiments  the  Emperor 
exhibited  towards  her,  never  ceased'  to  irritate  him 
against  his  mother,  by  telling  him  that  she  could  not 
endure  that  anybody  should  govern  but  herself;  that 
any  power  superior  to  her  own  gave  her  offence,  and 
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consequentlj,  that  he  ought  to  be  always  suspicioiifl  of 
such  unbounded  ambition,  for  that  the  Empress  would 
omit  nothing  to  get  rid  of  those  who  presumed  to  put 
themselves  into  rivalry  with  her.  Nero,  therefore^  who  of 
himself  was  sufficiently  inclined  to  believe  everything  thai 
was  bad  of  his  mother,  gave  credit  to  all  this,  and 
resolved  to  put  to  death  her  who  had  given  him  life  and 
the  Empire,  and  to  deliver  himself  at  onoe  from  one 
whom  he  no  longer  looked  upon  but  as  the  declared 
enemy  to  his  pleasures,  and  the  <Hily  obstacle  to  his 
happiness. 

He  had  designed  this  long  ago,  and  nothing  troabled 
him  but  how  to  remove  from  himself  the  suspicion  of  it ; 
for  this  reason  he  would  not  have  recourse  to  any 
violent  means,  because  that  would  have  made  too  much 
noise.  He  tried  several  times  to  poison  her,^  and,  in  parti- 
cular at  an  entertainment,*  which,  by  agreement  between 
him  and  Otho,  the  latter  gave  to  the  Emperor  and  hii 
mother,  at  which  there  was  no  want  of  magnifioenoe, 
gallantry,  and  good  cheer,  to  take  away  from  Agrippina 
all  mistrust  by  these  false  tokens  of  friendship  and  respect. 
But  these  attempts  were  always  in  vain,  because  the 
Empress  was  always  upon  her  guard  against  any  snares 
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of  that  sort  that  her  son  might  lay  for  her,  and  had 
provided  the  most  powerful  antidotes,  which  she  never 
failed  to  make  use  of  as  often  as  she  thought  there  was 
occasion;  this  decided  the  Emperor  to  despatch  her  at 
all  hazards. 

It  is  reported  that  Seneca  did  not  endeavour  to  dis- 
suade' him  from  this  horrible  design,  though  this  is 
scarcely  credible.  It  is  even  affirmed  that  the  philo- 
sopher, perceiving  that  his  lessons  produced  no  fruit,  but 
that  the  devilish  inclinations  of  Nero  were  infinitely 
stronger  than  all  his  maxims,  encouraged  him  to  commit 
this  parricide,  which  he  was  already  guilty  of  in  his 
heart,  that  so  execrable  a  crime  might  draw  down  upon 
him  the  hatred  of  the  gods  and  men.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
Nero,  having  fortified  his  mind  against  all  that  could 
happen,  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  bring  it  about. 
At  first'  he  had  recourse  to  a  plank  so  contrived,  that 
it  was  to  fall  upon  her  in  the  night  and  crush  her  to 
pieces;  but  this  design  having  been  discovered,  Anicetus, 
one  of  his  freedmen,  who  had  looked  after  him  when  he 
was  a  child  (a  person  fertile  in  expedients  of  this  nature), 
offered  to  find  out  a  method  of  putting  her  to  death. 


1  XiphilixL  in.  Ner.  *  Saeton.  Yit.  Ner.    Tkoit  Ann.  14.    IHo. 
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without  suspicion  falling  upon  anyone.  He  was  that 
commander  of  the  galleys  in  the  port  of  Idsentim,  and 
hated  Agrippina  as  much  as  she  did  him.  Nero  did  not 
believe  he  could  possibly  find  out  a  fitter  man  for  his  ) 
purpose  than  this  infamous  officer,  who  was  capable  of 
any  wicked  action.  In  fact,  he  undertook  to  have  a  galley  . 
made  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bottom  should  open,  and, 
at  the  same  moment,  the  upper  part  should  &11  of  itself, 
so  that  Agrippina  could  not  fail  to  be  either  crushed  to 
death  or  drowned,  without  giving  the  least  room  for 
suspicion,  since  it  would  pass  for  one  of  these  unfortunate 
accidents  that  happen  frequently  at  sea.  The  Emperor 
was  to  carry  out  the  farce,  by  erecting  temples  to  his 
mother's  memory,  which  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  un- 
deniable demonstrations  of  his  grief,  respect,  and  affection, 
and  would  infallibly  remove  all  grounds  of  suspicion. 

Nero  approved  of  this  scheme ;  and,  the  better  to  put  it 
into  execution,  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  done  at 
Baiae,^  in  the  Campagna  of  Borne,  when  the  feast  of 
Minerva  was  to  be  celebrated.     The  ceremony  served  Nero 


^  BaiiB  was  a  yery  agreeable  town  in  the  Campagna  of  Borne. 
There  were  hot  baths,  to  which  people  resorted  as  much  for  pleasnxe 
as  health.  The  country  about  it  was  extremely  fertile,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  abounded  with  magnifioent  palaces,  and 
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for  a  pretence  to  leave  Rome,  and  be  invited  his  mother 
to  be  of  the  party.  He  was  akeady  reconciled  to  her  in 
appearance,  and  pretended  to  be  very  sorry  he  had  ever 
failed  in  point  of  respect  to  her.  He  blamed  his  past 
conduct,  and  protested  that  for  the  future  she  should 
never  have  the  least  reason  to  complain  of  him,  for  he 
said  it  was  only  reasonable  that  children  should  bear 
with  the  himiours  of  their  parents,  to  whom  they  owed 
^eir  life  and  being.  Thus  this  unnatural  and  cruel  prince 
disguised  the  most  horrible  perfidiousness  that  could  enter 
into  the  heart  of  man,  under  the  specious  show  of  filial 
tenderness  and  affection.  He  was  persuaded  that  his 
mother  would  the  more  easily  fall  into  this  snare,  as 
women  are  always  apt  to  believe  what  they  ardently 
desire.  The  plot  being  thus  laid,  and  all  his  measures 
taken,  Nero  left  Rome,  together  with  his  mother,  in  a 
galley,  which  they  had  taken  care  to  adorn  magnificently. 


delioions  gardens,  so  that  the  Romans  osed  to  flock  thither  in  great 
nnxnbers.    Horaoe  in  one  of  his  poems  sets  forth  its  praises, 

Nallas  in  orbe  locus  Baiis  pnelaoet  amoenis. 

Martial  says  also,  that  Baicc  surpasses  all  description, 

Laudabo  digne,  non  satis  tamen  Baias. 

This  town  was  destroyed  bj  earthquakes. 
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They  arrived  at  Antium,  where  the  Emperor  left  Agi^ 
pina,  and  proceeded  to  Baise.  After  having  paned  t 
few  days  there,  he  wrote  his  mother  a  letter  full  of  kind- 
ness and  respect,  and  entreated  her  to  come  and  pasB 
some  time  with  him.  She  parted  from  Antinm  and 
landed  at  Bauli,  a  pleasant  oountiy-hoose  between 
Misenum  and  Baiae,  by  the  sea-side.  Nero  was  then 
ready  to  receive  her,  conducted  her  to  the  casUe  that  she 
might  rest  herself,  and  then  returned  to  Buad. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  that  were  taken  to 
keep  this  matter  secret,  Agrippina  was  informed  <^  it; 
somebody  liad  informed  her  of  the  plot  against  her,  and 
she  was  at  a  loss  what  to  believe.  In  this  state  of 
uncertainty  she  would  not  venture  herself  at  sea  again, 
but  was  carried  to  Baise  in  a  chair.  She  was  there 
recsived  by  her  son  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of 
tenderness  and  affection,  and  treated  in  the  most  sump* 
tuous  manner.  The  Emperor,  to  remove  aU  grounds  of 
suspicion,  even  consulted  her  about  some  serious  affairgy 
granted  her  several  favours  without  her  asking  them, 
invented  all  sorts  of  amusements  for  her,  and  made  her 
always  sit  above  him,  which  mark  of  respect  pleased  her 
infinitely. 

This  extraordinary  fit  of  good  humour  in  the  Emperor 
<leceived  Agrippina.    She  took  this  cimning  outside  appear- 
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anoe  for  true  affection  and  duty,  for  never  was  artifice 
better  carried  out.  When  Agrippina  was  to  return  to 
Bauli,  Nero  embraced  her  in  the  kindest  and  most  affec- 
tionate manner  imaginable,  whether  in  order  to  conceal 
his  design  the  better,  or  because  natujre  was  working  for 
the  last  time  upon  the  heart  of  this  barbarian ;  he  escorted 
her  to  the  sea-side,  and  the  galley  in  which  she  had  come 
being  damaged  as  by  accident  (though  by  Nero's  secret 
orders)  he  desired  her  to  embark  on  board  of  that  which 
Anicetus  had  prepared,  commanding  that  officer  to  escort, 
or  rather  to  destroy  her. 

The  weather  was  as  fine  and  the  sea  as  calm  as 
possible,^  as  if  Providence  had  so  ordered  it,  that  Nero 
might  have  no  excuse  for  his  crime,  nor  attribute  his 
mother^s  misfortune  to  the  darkness  of  the  night  or  a 
tempestuous  sea.  Agrippina  had  none  of  her  retinue 
with  her  but  Crepereius  Gallus,  who  stood  under  the  helm» 
and  a  lady  named  Acerronia  PoUa,  who  sat  at  the  Empress's 
feet,  and  was  congratulating  her  on  the  happy  reconcilia- 
tion between  her  and  the  Emperor.  The  galley  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  little  way,  when,  at  a  signal  given  by 
Anicetus,  the  floor  of  the  cabin  where  Agrippina  was, 
being  loaded  with  lead,  gave  way.    Crepereius  was  crushed 
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to  pieces  by  it,^  and  oonsequently  died  upon  thA  tpok; 
but  the  place,  where  Agrippina  was,  held  out  some  time 
longer,  because  that  part  of  the  floor  was  too  Strang  to 
yield  immediately  under  the  weight  The  oonfusioii  that 
this  occasioned  was  so  great,  that  the  sailors  iriio  wen 
in  the  plot  were  vexed  beyond  measure  at  the  dis^ypoiiit- 
ment,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  The  springs,  which 
were  to  occasion  the  opening  of  the  vessel  at  the  instant 
when  the  floor  was  to  fall,  did  not  perform  their  office, 
because  the  sailors  who  were  not  in  the  seoret  hindered 
the  others  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  order  to  sink  tlis 
galley,  they  were  forced  to  overset  her;  but  this  was 
not  to  be  done  without  great  difficulty,  because  those  who 
were  innocent  undid  all  that  the  others  performed,  by 
working  in  the  opposite  direction. 

During  this  terrible  fright  and  hurry,  Agrippina  and 
Acerronia  fell  into  the  sea.  Acerronia,  who  suspected  no 
treason,  called  out  for  help ;  and,  that  it  might  come  as 
speedily  as  possible,  never  ceased  bawling  that  they  should 
save  the  Empress-mother.  This  zeal  for  Agrippina  was 
the  cause  of  Acerronia*s  death,  for,  as  it  was  their  intention 
to  murder  the  Empress,  they  dashed  Acerronia's  bnuns 
out  with  their  oars,  taking  her  for  Agrippina. 

*  Dio.  lib.  62.    Sneton.  vit.  Ner. 
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The  Empress,  on  the  contraiy,  said  not  a  word,  but 
had  the  good  fortune  to  keep  herself  above  water  till  she 
was  assisted  by  some  boats  that  were  at  a  little  distance, 
and  received  no  other  damage  than  a  blow  on  the  shoulder. 
She  was  immediately  carried  to  a  neighbouring  house, 
not  far  from  where  Nero  was,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  a 
little  recovered  from  her  fright  and  fatigue,  Acerronia's 
being  knocked  on  the  head,  the  pains  the  sailors  took  to 
wreck  the  galley  and  many  other  oiroumstances  crowded 
into  her  mind,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  melandioly 
reflections. 

She  had  too  much  penetration  not  to  see  into  this 
mystery,  and  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  affair 
did  not  look  like  chance  or  accident;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  was  too  politic  not  to  pretend  that  she  had 
no  manner  of  suspicion.  She  immediately  sent  off  her 
freedman  Agerinus,  to  inform  Nero  of  the  risk  she  had 
run  and  the  escape  she  had  had,  and  to  desire  him  not 
to  take  the  trouble  of  coming  to  see  her,  since  in  her 
present  condition  she  required  nothing  but  rest.  Her 
avarice,  however,  did  not  forsake  her  in  the  midst  of  her 
terrors  and  apprehensions,  for  she  caused  Acerronia's  last 
will  to  be  looked  for,  and  sealed  up  all  her  effects  very 
carefully;  in  this  she  did  not  in  the  least  dissemble. 

Nero  had  waited  with  the  utmost  impatience  for  the 
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conclusion  of  this  boBiness,  and  was  in  the  greatest  uneaii- 
ness  and  perplexity,  when  he  heard  that  his  mother  was 
saved,  which  he  did  not  at  all  expect,  for  he  thought  the  j 
matter  had  been  too  well  contrived  to  fail ;  and  perceiving, 
by  what  was  reported  to  him,  that  she  could  be  in  no 
sort  of  doubt  but  that  it  was  a  designed  thing,  he  was 
afraid  that  she  would  certaihiy  stir  up  against  him  the 
senatC)  the  army,  the.peopl0,  and  even  the  slaves.  -In 
this  dilemma  he  sent  for  Burrus  and  Seneca,  to  tell  them 
his  opinion,  and  to  consult  them  as  to  what  was  fit  to 
be  done. 

They  continued  some  time  silent,  but  at  last  Seneca, 
who  generally  spoke  first,  looked  at  Burrus,  as  if  it  were 
to  learn  his  sentiments,  whether  it  would  not  be  right  that 
soldiers  should  be  commanded  to  go  and  kill  her.  Buzrus 
answered,  that  the  praetorian  guards  had  too  much  respect 
for  Caesar's  family  and  the  memory  of  Germanicus,  to  do 
any  such  thing;  but  that  it  was  Anicetus's  business  to 
finish  what  he  had  undertaken.  Anicetus  did  not  require 
to  be  long  entreated,  but  undertook  the  business  very  will- 
ingly; and  Nero,  in  the  transports  of  joy  that  he  felt 
upon  this  occasion  (having  found  a  man  ready  to  oblige 
him  so  greatly)  cried  out,  that  at  last  he  might  say  he 
was  really  Emperor,  and  would  always  adbiowledge  him- 
self beholden  to  Anicetus  for  it. 
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Just  then  a  messenger  came  in  to  tell  Nero  that  the 
Empress  had  sent  Agerinus  to  him,  who  prayed  to  be 
admitted ;  he  was  brought  in,  and  while  he  was  speakiiigy 
a  poniard  was  sHly  conveyed  between  his  feet,  to  make  it 
be  belieyed  that  he  had  brought  it  under'  his  robe,  and 
dropped  it  by  chance.  The  Emperor  sent  iiim  immediately 
to  prison,  as  if  he  had  come  to  assassinate  him,  and  thia 
rumour  was  industriously  reported*,  that  when  ^e  death 
of  Agrippina  should  be  known,  people  might  imagine 
she  had  killed  herself  from  vexation  that  she  had  missed  the 
opportunity  of  destroying  her  son. 

While  all  this  was  passing  at  Baiae,  the  noise  oi  the 
accident  that  had  happened  to  the  Empress  was  spread 
about  the  country,  as  a  misfortune  that  had  happened 
merely  by  chance ;  and  the  people  flocked^  from  all  parts 
of  the  sea-side,  to  give  what  assistance  was  in  their  power. 
Some  threw  themselves  into  the  first  boats  they  could  meet 
with,  others  waded  into  the  water  as  far  as  they  were  able, 
and  great  nimibers,  holding  up  their  hands  towards  heaven, 
made  the  air  echo  with  their  cries  and  supplications  for 
the  Empress's  safety.  Multitudes  came  with  torches  to 
enquire  if  she  was  safe,  and  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  she 
was  so,  and  had  retired,  they  all  hastened  to  see  her,  and  to 
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congratulate  her  on  her  escape,  retoming  ihankB  to 
the  gods  for  having  saved  her  from  so  terrible  and  sur- 
prising an  accident. 

Agrippina,  however,  could  not  help  being  in  a  cmel  state 
of  uneasiness;  the  dread  she  was  in  of  the  misfortiuiM 
that  threatened  her  put  her  in  a  miserable  condition.  No 
kind  message  came  from  her  eoa  to  cheer  her  hearty  nor 
did  Agerinus,  whom  she  had  sent,  return  to  give  her  any 
comfort,  so  that  she  had  a  secret  jMresentiment  that  her 
fatal  hour  was  approaching.  At  last  Anioetns  came  in, 
accompanied  by  soldiers,  at  the  sight  of  whom  all  the  com- 
pany were  terrified.  The  soldiers,  by  order  of  their  dliief, 
surrounded  the  house,  and  after  having  broken  open  the 
outward  door,  and  seized  upon  all  the  domestics  that  he 
could  find,  Anicetus  came  to  the  chamber  whither  the 
Empress  had  retired ;  the  room  had  not  much  light  in  it^ 
and  the  Empress  had  nobody  with  her  but  one  of  her 

women,  who,  hearing  the  noise  that  the  soldiers  made, 
was  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled,  as  most  of  the  rest  had 
done;  then  the  unfortunate  Agrippina,  seeing  herself  aban- 
doned by  all  the  world,  said  to  her  woman  as  she  was  going, 
**  What!  dost  thou  quit  me  too ?  "  Anicetus  was  the  first 
that  came  in,  attended  by  two  officers  of  the  marines,  and  as 
soon  as  Agrippina  perceived  him,  she  told  him  with  a  great 
deal  of  resoluticm,  that,  if  he  came  to  see  her,  she  begged  he 
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would  go  and  tell  Nero  that  she  was  better ;  bat,  if  he  had 
any  design  upoa  her  life,  she  could  not  believe  that  her 
son  had  any  hand  in  it,  or  was  capable  of  commanding  a 
parricide  like  this.  These  words  did  not  in  the  least 
move  the  ruffians ;  for,  while  she  was  speaking,  they  sur- 
rounded her  bed,  and  one  of  the  officers  who  came  with 
Anicetus,  and  was  not  less  brutal  than  he,  gave  her  a 
violent  blow  upon  the  head*  with  a  stick,  and  a  centurion 
immediately  drew  his  sword  to  kill  her;  then  Agrippina, 
who  could  no  longer  doubt  but  her  son  was  the  author  of 
her  death,  presented  herself  to  the  murderers,  and  told 
them  they  should  begin  by  piercing  that  belly  that  had  pro* 
duced  such  a  monster  as  Nero;  and  that  instant  she  waa 
run  through  the  body  in  several  places. 

Nero's  unnatural  barbarity  was  not  yet  satisfied ;  for, 
after  having  murdered  his  mother,  he  added  insults  that 
were  rather  more  cruel  than  the  former  action.    When 

he  was  sure  she  was  dead,  he  had  the  abominable  curiosity 
to  see  her  body  quite  naked,  and  brutally  point  out  her 
faults  and  perfections ;  and  then,  with  a  smiling  and  pleased 
countenance,  turned  round  to  those  about  him,  and  told 
them,  in  a  jocose  manner,  that  he  did  not  think  he  had 
so  beautiful  a  mother.     Some  there  are  who  deny  this,  but 
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when  we  consider  his  character  in  general,  and  especuJlj 
that  he  kept  a  concubine  a  great  while,  merely  becaoee  afaft 
happened  to  resemble  his  mother,^  without  much  di£5(mltj 
we  may  believe  him  capable  of  it. 

This  destestable  Emperor  did  not  peaceably  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  this  horrid  murder;  for,  though  the  sovereign 
authority  with  which  he  was  invested,  and  which  he  so 
much  abused,  screened  him  against  human  justice,  it  coukL 
not  protect  him  against  the  divine  vengeance,  fran  whidi 
nobody  can  hide  themselves.  He  was  tormented  with  the 
intolerable  pangs  of  conscience,*  which  gave  him  no  rest 
d&y  or  night.  He  was  frequently  heard  to  cry  oat>  that 
the  ghost  of  Agrippina  pursued  him  wherever  he  went,  and 
that  furies  and  devils  surrounded  him.  He  sought  to  hide 
himself  in  dark  and  desolate  places,  and  immediately  after, 
was  impatient  to  quit  them.  Thus,  those  places  wfaefe  he 
hoped  to  find  most  rest  and  quiet  only  served  to  fill  his 
mind  with  horror,  dread  and  despair,  the  just  reward  of  his 
crimes. 
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One  would  imagine  it  was  decreed,  that  from  Messalina 
and  Claudius  nothing  good  was  to  be  expected ;  and  that 
what  D<miitius  Ahenobarbus  had  foretold  of  his  own  mar- 
riage with  Agrippina  might  justly  be  said  of  them. 
Claudius^  was  a  dull,  stupid  prince,  nearer  of  kin  to  a 
beast  than  a  man  (as  Seneca  observes),  and  Messalina 
a  woman  quite  destitute  of  decency  or  modesty.  Not- 
withstanding which,  Octavia,  whose  wisdom,  prudence, 
and  virtue  were  as  remarkable  as  her  high  birth,  was  the 
offspring  of  that  union  which  promised  so  little  benefit  to 
mankind.  She  was  eminently  good  in  a  most  wicked  and 
depraved  age,  and  in  a  corrupt  court  where  vice  reigned 
triumphant.  Her  conduct  was  always  irreproachable,  and 
the  bad  example  of  her  mother  failed  to  corrupt  her.  To 
her  beauty,  which  was  incomparable,  was  united  that  noble 

^  Lad.  in  Claud. 
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simplicity  and  amiable  modesty,  that  never  fails  to  capti- 
yate  the  hearts  of  all  who  are  witnesses  of  it.  She  had 
the  greatest  sweetness  of  temper,  without  the  least  tanctuie 
of  a£fectation.  In  short,  she  possessed  all  those  virtaes 
and  good  qualities  that  were  worthy  of  a  better  reign. 
Never  did  princess  more  deserve  to  be  happy,  and  yel^ 
there  never  was  any  who  suffered  more,  nor  whose  patJence 
was  more  put  to  the  test ;  for  she  did  not  know  what  it  was 
to  enjoy  one  quiet  day,  nor  could  her  whole  life  be  redroned 
anything  but  one  continued  series  of  bittemesB  and 
vexation;  so  that  it  may  truly  be  affirmed  of  Octavia, 
that  she  died  without  ever  having  tasted  the  least  pleasure. 
She  was  but  very  young  when  the  Emperor,  her  father, 
thought  of  finding  out  a  suitable  husband  for  her;  and 
of  all  the  men  of  distinction  and  high  quality  at  Boine» 
who  might  have  aspired  to  that  extraordinary  honour, 
Lucius  Silanus  was  thought  the  most  worthy.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  illustrious  birth  and  great  mmt,  being 
great  grandson^  to  Augustus ;  but  these,  advantageous  and 
honourable  as  they  were,  did  not  recommend  him  to  the  love 
and  esteem  oi  all  mankind  so  much  as  the  virtues  he  was 
endued  with.  He  had  the  sweetest  temper,  together  with 
the  most  beneficent  disposition,  a  noble  air,  a  mind  well 
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formed,  and  a  great  soul;  there  was  nothing,  in  short, 
that  one  would  have  wished  to  have  altered  in  his  whde 
person  or  conduct  The  Emperor  had  the  greatest  regard 
for  him,  and  thetrefore  made  choice  of  him  for  his  son-in- 
law  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  solemnly  betrothed 
to  Octavia,  and,  in  order  to  render  him  more  worthy  of  her, 
the  Emperor  granted  him^  several  marks  of  honour  that 
had  never  been  given*  except  to  thoee  who  had  triumphed^ 
together  with  several  other  jnivileges,  that  made  him 
very  important  at  Home,  where  all  those  that  were  de- 
scended from  the  CsBsars  were  respected  in  an  extraordinary 
manner. 

This  marriage  would  certainly  have  been  brought  about 
if  Messalina  had  lived  a  little  longer,  but  her  immodes^ 
and  cruelty  had  occasicmed  her  being  put  to  death;  and 
Agrippina,  the  proudest  and  most  ambitious  of  women, 
being  substituted  in  her  place,  prevailed  upon  the  Emperor 
to  take  other  resolutions  more  conformable  tp  her  views. 
This  Empress,  whose  love  of  power  and  authority  was 
boundless,  only  married  her  unde  Claudius  with  a  design 
to  ruin  his  family,  and  cause  the  Empire  to  come  into 
her  own.  This  was  the  aim  of  all  her  grand  schemes. 
She  considered  that,  if  Nero  her  son  married  the  Empercnr^s 
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daughter,  it  would  be  a  great  step  towardB  the  ihione; 
and,  to  bring  about  his  marriage,  she  had  nothing  to  do  but 
break  off  that  which  was  agreed  upon  between  Silanus  and 
Ociavia.  To  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  prora  Silaniu 
guilty  of  some  crime  that  would  make  him  imworthv  of 
being  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Emperor. 

Vitellius,  who  was  censor  at  that  time,  undertook  this 
infamous  commission.  This  unworthy  magistrate  (who  by 
art  as  well  as  nature^  was  perfectly  weU  qualified  for  in- 
sinuating himself  into  the  good  graces  of  people  in 
authority)  was  ever  ready  to  advance  his  fortune  at  the 
expense  of  his  honour  and  integrity.  He  thought  he  could 
not  possibly  do  Agrippina  a  greater  piece  <^  service  than 
by  ruining  Silanus,  whom  she  hated;  and  in  carder  to 
succeed,  he  had  recourse  to  falsehood  and  imposture.  He 
occiised  him  of  imaginary  crimes,  since  he  could  lay  no 
real  ones  to  his  charge.  At  first  he  very  cunningly  spread 
reports  that  were  calculated  to  tarnish  his  character  and 
reputation,  and  which  Agrippina's  emissaries  took  care  to 
propagate  and  encourage.  He  himself  also,  as  censor, 
reproached  him  with  too  great  an  intimacy  with  his  sister 
Jimia ;  pretexts  were  found  for  this  infamous  aspersion, 
and  it  was  asserted  that  Silanus's  k>ve  and  affection  for 
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his  dfiter  ou^ht  to  be  ccmstrued  in  a  criminal  sense.  Upon 
this  false  accusation,  which  was  without  the  least  proof, 
the  corrupt  cens(»r  declared  him  unworthy  to  hold  his  offices, 
80  that  Silanus,  who  was  prsBtor,  and  performed  the 
functuxis  <^  his  office  with  the  greatest  honour  and  integrity, 
found  his  name  expunged  from  the  list  of  senators,  and 
was  obliged  to  resign  the  praetorship  without  knowing  for 
what  reason. 

Claudius  suffered  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  this 
artful  accusation;  and  the  more  easily  because,  as  he 
loved  his  daughter  extremely,  he  would  not  give  her  a 
husband  who  had  fixed  his  affections  elsewhere ;  he  there- 
fore broke  off  the  intended  marriage  between  Silanus  and 
Octavia*;  and  the  pretended  criminal,  knowing  full  well 
that  his  enemies  would  not  stop  there,  and  that  Agrippina, 
whose  deep  designs  he  easily  penetrated,  would  never  be 
satisfied  until  she  was  revenged  on  a  man  who  stood 
between  her  and  her  ambitious  projects,  either  in  despair, 
or  being  compelled  to  do  so,  killed  himself,  and  thereby 
avoided  the  persecution  that  was  preparing  for  him. 

Nothing  could  have  been  a  greater  disappointment  to 
Octavia  than  the  breaking  off  of  this  marriage;  for  no 
sooner  was  it  accomplished,  than  Agrippina  set  about  pro- 
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moting  the  other  between  her  Km  Nero  and  OctaTia,  whidi 
she  had  so  much  at  heart.  Pc^o,  who  was  to  be  oonsol 
the  next  year,  being  gained  ovw  by  Agripfuna,  proposed 
this  matter  to  Claudius ;  and  he,  who  ne^er  acted  bat 
according  as  he  was  influenced  by  other  people,  agreed  to 
it  at  once;  so  they  were  betrothed,  and  Nero,  bj  that 
means,  paved  himself  a  way  to  the  throne.  There  were 
others  who  had  a  hand  in  this  work  besides  PoUio;  lor 
all  those  who  were  concerned  in  Messalina's  death  favoured 
the  advancement  of  Nero,  for  fear  that,  if  Britanniooi 
should  become  Emperor,  he  would  revenge  the  death  of  his 
mother. 

The  success  that  Agrippina  had  hitherto  met  with  in 
all  her  enterprises  continually  encouraged  her  to  take  up 
new  ones ;  for,  besides  the  absolute  power  she  had  aoqtdred 
over  her  husband,  whom  she  kept  in  a  complete  state 
of  slavery,  she  had  also  the  assistance  of  all  that  stujad 
Emperor's  favourites,  for  he  was  entirely  governed  by  them, 
and  was  by  no  means  capable  of  penetrating  the  deep  and 
ambitious  designs  of  his  wife,  as  it  plainly  appeared,  when 
they  so  easily  prevailed  on  him  to  adopt  Nero.  PaUaa, 
who  was  attached  to  the  Empress  by  a  criminal  intercourse, 
took  upon  himself  the  management  of  that  piece  of  work, 
and  it  did  not  cost  him  much  trouble  to  bring  it  about. 
The  necessities  of  the  State,  the  youth  of  Britannicus, 
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the  precarious  state  of  health  the  Emperor  was  in,  and 
the  reasonableness  of  giving  him  an  assistant  upon  that 
account,  were  the  arguments  he  made  use  of  to  that  purpose;, 
to  which  he  added  the  example  of  Augustus,  who  had 
adopted^  the  son  of  his  wife  Livia.  All  these  reasons 
convinced  Claudius,  that  not  a  moment  ought  to  be  lost 
in  so  necessary  a  work ;  so  Domitius  (as  he  waa  always  called 
before)  was  admitted  into  the  family  <^  Claudius,  and 
named  Nero,  by  an  adoption  that  was  without  precedent 
in  the  patrician  family  of  the  Claudians. 

This  adoption,  which  put  Nero  on  a  level  with  Britanni- 
cus,  was  authorised  by  the  senate  (ever  ready  to  subscribe 
to  the  Empress's  will  and  pleasure)  and  ratified  by  the  most 
fulsome  and  flattering  decrees;  but  all  honest  well- 
meaning  people  disapproved  of  them  in  the  highest  degree,, 
and  commiserated  a  poor  prince,  whose  interests  were 
basely  deserted,  in  order  to  build  up  the  f(»rtune6  of  a 
stranger  upon  his  ruin.  Heaven  seemed  to  be  provoked 
at  this  piece  of  injustice,*  for  the  sky  was  all  on  fire  the 
day  it  was  done,  as  if  to  represent  the  character  and  violent 
temper  of  Nero,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  prediction  of  the 
flame  that  this  wicked  prince  would  one  day  kindle  in  Borne. 

Octavia  foresaw  all  the  consequences  of  this  tmjust  adop- 
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lion,  which  caused  her  to  shed  many  a  bitter  tear;  she 
could  not  help  bewaihng  the  condition  of  a  brother  so  soon 
to  fall  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  a  ciuel  step-mother, 
whose  principal  aim  was  the  destruction  of  all  her  fantfly. 
In  fact,  all  the  necessary  preparations  pxBvious  to  tlufl 
marriage  of  Nero  and  Octavia  were  at  once  made;  and  that 
there  might  remain  no  obstacle  in  the  way,^  the  prinoess 
was  taken  into  another  fsmily,  by  a  similar  adoption,  that 
a  brother  might  not  appear  to  marry  a  sister. 

The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  more  predpitatiim 
than  pomp,  but  Nero  was  full  of  joy  and  satisfaction ;  not 
that  he  cared  for  Octavia,  but  because  it  gave  him  a  near 
prospect  of  the  throne.  Octavia,  on  the  contrary,  who  was 
sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  Agrippina,  was  overwhelmed 
with  melancholy.  Agrippina's  wishes  were  now  acocHn- 
plished;  and  having  taken  such  measures  as  could  soaroe 
fail  of  securing  the  Empire  to  her  son,  she  then  thought  of 
notliing  but  how  to  strike  the  important  blow  that  she  had 
long  meditated  in  her  heart 

Claudius's  imprudence  hastened  his  own  destruction ;  for 
•one  day  at  table  he  happened  (when  heated  by  wine,  'v^ch 
was  no  rare  occurrence)  to  say,  that  his  marriages  had  been 
unfortunate,  but  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  find  a  way 
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to  be  revenged  on  those  who  affronted  him.  This  was 
enough  for  Agrippina,  who  thought  it  high  time  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  these  threats.  Locusta,^  who  was  very  skil* 
ful  in  the  art  of  shortening  life,*  was  immediately  set  to 
work ;  and  Claudius,  a  few  days  after,  having  eaten  some 
mushrooms,  found  the  end  of  his  life  in  that  ragout,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond.  He  was  afterwards  deified,  and 
Nero  was  saluted  Emperor,  to  the  prejudice  of  Britannicus, 
who  was  the  lawful  heir. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  must  have  been  Octavia's 
grief  upon  this  occasion;  for,  young  as  she  was,'  she 
knew  both  the  cause  and  the  author  of  the  Emperor's 
death.  But  the  art  of  dissembling  is  of  very  great  use 
in  courts.  Octavia  looked  upon  herself  as  a  stranger  in 
her  father  s  palace,  and  was  taught,  by  so  many  misfor- 
tunes, to  conceal  her  true  sentiments.  She  found  it  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  her  to  seem  ignorant  of  many 
things,  and  had  often  occasion  to  put  this  in  practice. 
As  Nero  only  married  her  to  make  use  of  her  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  throne,  he  never  showed  the  least 


^  Loctifita  waa  a  famooa  poiaoner,  who  did  great  misohief  in 
Rome,  for  which  she  had  been  put  in  prison,  but  Nero  gave  her  her 
liberty,  in  order  to  make  use  of  her  for  poisoning  PrinoeBritannions. 
The  Emperor  Gkdba  put  her  to  death. 
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inclination  for  her;  so,  as  soon  as  he  was  become  Em- 
peror,  he  placed  his  affections  elsewhere,  and  entirely 
despised  and  slighted  his  wife,  whose  chastity  was  imi- 
versally  acknowledged,  and  whose  extraordinaiy  beauty 
was  the  more  admired,  as  she  made  nse  of  no  arts  to 
heighten  or  set  it  off. 

Acte  was  the  first  person  who  made  an  impressioii  on 
his  heart.  He  became  excessively  in  love  with  her;^ 
and  this  passion  seemed  to  be  authorised  by  the  silence 
of  his  preceptors,  who  connived  at  it  throu^  a  false 
policy,  or  rather  approved  of  his  debaucheries ;  allying 
that  it  was  better  to  allow  of  these  criminal  pleasores, 
than  that  the  chastity  and  modesty  of  the  Soman  ladies 
should  be  violated  by  the  impetuosity  of  this  Emperor's 
lewd  inclinations.  But  their  true  motive  was,  to  make 
use  of  Acte  by  way  of  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  Agrip- 
pina,  imagining  that  their  own  authority  would  be  more 
•considerable  as  the  Empress's  decreased.  Thus  ^MTl 
meeting  with  no  opposition,  gave  himself  up  to  the 
gratification  of  his  appetites  without  the  least  reserve. 

Some  of  his  friends  were  very  sensible  of  the  ill-treat- 
ment Octavia  received  from  him,  and  had  sufficient 
honour  and  courage  to  tell  him  of  it;  but  these  remon- 

^  Sueton.  yit.  Ner.  Tadt.  Ann.  13. 
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stranoes  were  in  vain,  and  produced  no  good  effects  on  a 
prince  that  was  not  always  in  a  humour  to  listen  to  thenii 
80  they  only  served  to  increase  rather  than  oure  the  evil ; 
for  Nero,  who  consulted  nothing  but  his  passions,  answered 
brutally,  that  Octavia^  ought  to  be  content  with  the 
simple  ornaments  of  a  wife;  and  he  would  probably  have 
divorced  her  then,  if  Burrus,  his  tutor,  seeing  how  far 
he  carried  matters,  had  not  told  him,  with  a  good  deal 
of  liberty  and  resolution,  that  if  he  must  needs  put  away 
Octavia,  he  ought  at  least  to  give  her  back  her  portion, 
meaning  by  that,  that  he  was  obliged  to  her  for  the 
Empire. 

If  the  Emperor's  love  for  Acte  had  caused  no  other 
affliction  to  Octavia  than  the  loss  of  his  heart,  she  would 
never  have  given  herself  any  trouble  about  the  matter, 
for  it  gave  her  no  sort  of  jealousy  or  uneasiness.  She 
saw  him,  with  great  indifference,  carrying  on  his  detes- 
table amours;  and  thought  herself  sufficiently  revenged 
by  the  contempt  that  this  unworthy  Emperor  brought 
upon  himself,  in  yielding  to  the  seductive  caresses  of  a 
prostitute.  But  Acte  set  no  great  value  on  his  affections ; 
for  it  was  his  fortune,  not  his  love,  that  she  aimed  at. 


^  Sueton.  vit.  Ner.  Taoit  Bio. 
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and  the  throne  was  what  she  aspired  to.  Full  of  these 
flattering  hopes,  she  employed  all  her  charms  to  win  Nero, 
and  foimd  him  so  susceptible,  that  she  soon  perceived 
she  had  all  the  qualities  she  could  wish  for  that  were 
necessary  to  promote  her  success;  corruption  of  heart 
and  manners,  aversion  to  virtue,  a  natural  propensity  to 
vice,  hatred  for  Octavia;  everything,  in  short,  seemed 
to  favour  this  coquette  in  her  ambitious  designs. 

Besides,    Nero   was   plunged   in    the   most   infamous 
pleasures,  and  surroimded  with  debauched  and  effeminate 
youths,  whose  sentiments  were  as  low  as  their  birth,  and 
from  whom  he  could  learn  nothing  but  what  was  vile  and 
base  in  the  highest  degree.     Burrus  and  Seneca  chose 
rather  to  keep  at  a  distance  and  neglect  their  duty,  when 
they  saw  their  labour  was  to  no  purpose,  and  that  their 
instructions  were  thrown  away  upon  the  depraved  nature 
of  their  pupil,  who  despised  their  lessons  and  precepts. 
On    the    contrary,    Otho,    that    well-known    debauchee, 
whom  a  resemblance   of  manners  had  recommended   to 
the  Emperor ;  Petronius,  so  clever  in  inventing  pleasures, 
and  chief  manager  of  Nero's  amusements;    Crescens,  a 
vile  wretch  that  had  been  a  slave ;  Yatinius,  who,  weary 
of  struggling  with  poverty  in  a  poor  shoemaker's  shop, 
where  he  had  passed  his  younger  days,  had  foimd  out 
the  secret  of  insinuating  himself  into  the  good  graces  of 
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the  Emperor,  by  the  most  shameful  means,  and  in  spite 
of  the  deformities  of  his  body,  which  was  crooked  and 
disfigured;  Tigellinus,  who  from  the  meanest  extraction 
raised  himself  to  the  highest  pitch  of  grandeur  by  all 
manner  of  wickedness;  Anicetus,  another  freedman,  who 
afterwards  was  the  worthy  instrument  he  made  choice  of 
when  he  put  his  mother  to  death ;  Pythagoras,  to  whom 
he  caused  himself  to  be  solemnly  married,  to  gratify  his 
monstrous  lewdness  with  detestable  and  newly-invented 
pleasures,  being  quite  weary  of  such  as  were  in  the 
ordinary  way ;  Sporus,^  whom  he  had  the  folly  to  many 
as  a  wife,  after  a  ridiculous  attempt  to  make  him  change 
his  sex ;  Senecio,  Serenus,  and  an  infinite  nimiber  of  such 
like  excrements  of  the  Empire,  were  the  worthy  masters 
and  patterns  that  Nero  imitated  and  copied ;  so  that,  if  he 
had  not  been  naturally  vicious,  he  could  not  but  have 
become  so  by  infection. 

Among  all  these  unworthy  favourites  and  base  flatterers, 
Senecio'  was  the  person  he  chose  for  his  confidant  in 
his  ihnour  with  Acte,  because  his  inclinations  were  the 
most  conformable  to  his  own.  This  great  familiarity  was 
insupportable  to  Agrippina,  who  had  often  attempted  to 
break  through  it,  especially  when  she  knew  that  Senecio 
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favoured  her  son's  intrigue  with  Acte,  for  she  oonld  not 
bear  to  have  that  courtesan  put  upon  a  level  with  her 
in  point  of  authority ;  and  Nero,  who  had  not  yet  divested 
himself  of  all  humanity,  but  pretended  to  keep  some  sort 
of  restraint  with  his  mother,  quitted  Benecio  for  a  thne, 
and  made  use  of  Serenus  for  his  amour,  who  pretended 
to  be  in  love  with  Acte  himself,  and  publidy  gave  out 
that  the  presents  Nero  sent  his  mistress  by  him  were 
his  own.  But  these  restraints  did  not  long  suit  the 
inclinations  of  Nero,  who  was  not  of  a  temper  to  bear 
with  such  tedious  and  troublesome  formalitieB:  besides, 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  conceal  a  violent  pasaion  ao  that 
it  shall  not  break  out  some  time  or  other.  Thiu  Nero, 
being  weary  of  dissembling,  began  to  visit  Acte  with  len 
reserve  and  circumspection,  and  soon  after,  without  affect- 
ing secrecy  at  all,  gave  himself  entirely  up  to  Senecio^ 
and  despising  the  remonstrances  and  threats  of  his  mother, 
resolved  to  marry  Acte. 

Two  great  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  this  marriage ; 
Octavia  was  to  be  divorced,  and  a  woman  who  had  been 
a  slave  was  to  be  exalted  to  the  throne  of  the  Empire. 
The  first  would  have  been  a  flagrant  injustice;  and  the 
second,  a  novelty  that  would  have  been  thou^t  mon- 
strous. To  put  away  Octavia  could  not  but  provoke  the 
senate,  and  cause  a  revolt  among  the  people,  who  per- 
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fectly  adored  the  family  of  the  Caesars.  To  marry  Acta 
would  have  been  to  despise  all  classes  in  the  city,  and 
infinitely  to  degrade  the  imperial  majesty,  by  placing  a 
slave  on  the  throne.  Nero's  love,  however,  would  soon  have 
triumphed  over  all  these  difficulties,  in  spite  of  his  pre- 
ceptors* remonstrances,  had  it  not  been  for  his  apprehen- 
sion that  the  people's  minds  would  be  so  alienated  fnoin 
him  by  this  marriage  as  to  incline  them  towards  the 
young  prince  Britannicus,  whom  he  thought  already  but 
too  formidable.  These  considerations  were  what  stopped 
his  career.  He  had  invented  reasons  (such  as  they  were) 
for  putting  away  Octavia,  and  gave  himself  but  little 
trouble  about  getting  them  approved  of  by  the  senate; 
for  he  had  absolute  control  over  those  timid  and  slavish 
persons  of  whom  it  was  composed,  who,  sacrificing  their 
duty  and  honour  to  the  advancement  of  their  fortune, 
conformed  themselves  entirely  to  Nero's  will,  or  rather 
to  all  his  crimes,  not  being  ashamed  of  dishonouring 
their  character  by  most  servile  and  mercenary  com- 
plaisance. Acte's  obscure  birth  was  not  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle;  for  Nero  had  resolved  to  make  it  appear 
that  she  was  of  royal  extraction;  and  for  this  purpose 
two  persons^  of  rank,  who  had  been  consuls,  had  pro- 
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miseu,  by  a  shameful  condeaoensioiiy  to  swear  that  she 
had  kings  for  her  ancestors.  This  fakmloos  genealogj 
was  to  have  put  her,  whoae  father  had  been  a  miserablA 
skive,  upon  an  equality  with  the  noblest  huly  in  Romfi. 
And  Xero,  to  authorise  this  pretended  royalty  of  his 
mistress,  adopted  her  into  the  family  of  Attains  king  of 
Pergamus  in  Asia,  who  was  possessed  of  immense  riches, 
and,  dying  without  children,  left  the  Boman  people  his 
heirs;  thus,  everything  was  arranged  for  the  celebxation 
of  this  marriage,  when,  making  the  reflections  which  have 
been  akeady  mentioned,  he  bethought  himself  that,  before 
he  should  ventiure  to  make  such  an  experiment  as  might 
not  be  approved  of  by  all  the  world,  it  behoved  him  to 
get  rid  of  Britannicus,  who  was  able  to  form  a  powerful 
party  against  him,  as  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  were 
universally  acknowledged.^  This  young  prince,  who  was 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  was  by  no  means  to  be 
despised,  both  on  account  of  his  personal  merit,  as  also  of 
that  affection  which  subjects  always  have  for  their  lawful 
prince;  besides  that,  Agrippina,  who  had  fallen  out  with 
Nero,  was  continually  tlireatening  him  with  her  intention 
of  carrying  Britannicus  into  the  camp,  of  disclosing  to 
all  the  world  the  iniquitous  proceedings  that  had  been 
carried  on,  her  incestuous  marriage,  the  unjust  and  violent 
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death  of  Silanus,  the  murder  of  Claudius;  and  in  short, 
declared  that  she  would  let  all  the  earth  know  that  Nero 
only  governed  the  Empire  on  commission,  and  that  it 
was  high  time  to  restore  it  to  the  son  of  Claudius,  who 
was  the  true  and  lawful  heir. 

Nero  did  not  relish  these  terrible  threats,  which  made 
a  deep  impression  on  him;  he  could  not  help  being  pro- 
digiously alarmed,  and  from  that  time  forth  looked  upon 
Britannicus  as  his  greatest  enemy.     He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  cut  him  off  by  poison,  not  daring  to  use  any 
violent  methods.     Pollio,  tribime  of  a  praetorian  cohort, 
(a  man  destitute  of  honour)  was  the  infamous  instrument 
this  detestable  prince  made  use  of  to  take  away  the  life 
of  Britannicus,  son  of  his  Emperor,  his  benefactor,  his 
colleague,  his  brother-in-law,  and  his  brother  by  adoption. 
Locusta,  a  famous  poisoner  by  trade,  (who,  as  an  historian 
says,  was  for  a  long  time  one  oi  the  principal  springs 
of  the  government)   was  employed  upon  this  occasion. 
She^  was  at  that  time  in  prison,  under  the  guard  of 
Pollio,  for  exercising  her  profession  a  little  too  freely 
at  the  expense  of  a  great  many  people's  lives;   and  her 
liberty  was  promised  her,  provided  she  did  the  business 
effectually.     These  terms  were  immediately  accepted,  and 
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Blie  prepared  a  poison  for  Britaimicus,  which  was  given 
him  by  his  own  preceptors,  but  it  did  not  take  effect, 
either  because  it  was  made  up  too  mild,  for  fear  that, 
if  it  operated  too  powerfully,  there  might  be  room  for 
suspicion ;  or  perhaps  because  the  prince  might  have 
been  speedily  delivered  of  it  by  a  natural  evacuation. 
Nero,  who  did  not  understand  such  trifling  work, 
threatened  Pollio,  and  ordered  him  to  put  Locusta  to 
death,  being  convinced  that  one  or  other  of  them  had 
on  purpose  frustrated  his  intention,  that  they  might  not 
be  liablp  to  the  odium  of  this  horrid  piece  of  iniquity, 
but,  if  it  must  bo  done,  that  all  the  blame  might  be 
thrown  upon  the  Emperor.  However,  they  promised  to 
give  Britannicus  so  subtle  and  violent  a  poison,  that  he 
shculd  be  carried  off  instantly.  It  was  accordingly  pre- 
pared in  the  Emperor's  chamber,  and  in  his  presence: 
and,  to  remove  all  cause  of  mistrust  from  the  young  prince, 
it  was  given  him  at  table,  where  nothing  was  ever  served 
up.  that  had  not  first  been  tasted.  They  presented  him 
a  mess  of  soup  that  was  boiling  hot,  and  it  was  tasted 
before  his  face,  because  the  poison  was  not  yet  put  into 
it.  The  prince,  just  as  they  imagined,  found  it  too  hot, 
and  desired  that  a  little  water  might  be  poiured  in  to  cool 
it.  This  was  immediately  done ;  but  the  water  contained 
so  strong  a  dose  of  the  poison,  that,  as  soon  as  the  prince 
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tasted  it  he  fell  down  dead,  losing,  in  a  moment,  all  the 
faculties  of  life  and  respiration. 

Octavia,  who  was  present  at  this  tragical  spectacle^ 
and  whom  Nero,  to  conceal  his  crime,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  that  it  was  only  one  of  those  fits  to  which  he 
said  Britannicus  was  suhject,  was  reduced  to  the  cruel 
necessity  of  smothering  her  grief,  that  she  might  not  seem 
to  suspect  Nero,  and  of  affecting  a  calm  and  serene 
ccuntenance,  whilst  her  heart  was  lahouring  luider  the 
most  hitter  afilicticn.  She  had  certainly  the  greatest 
reason  to  he  grieved,  for  hy  his  death  the  celehrated 
Claudian  family  was  extinct.  She  had  always  reckoned 
upon  her  brother  as  the  only  person  who  might  one  day 
bring  about  a  happy  change  in  her  condition.  For, 
though  the  bad  treatment  she  continually  experienced 
excited  the  compassion  of  all  the  world,  yet  her  friends^ 
who  for  the  most  part  were  timid  and  without  power, 
could  only  give  her  their  good  wishes,  but  none  were 
willing  or  able  to  do  her  any  essential  service. 

Britannicus's  sudden  death  was  also  a  mortal  blow  te 
Agrippina ;  for,  as  she  had  no  hand  in  that  murder,  she 
was  astonished  when  she  saw  him  perish  by  such  horrid 
perfidy.  She  mingled  her  tears  with  those  of  Octavia, 
when  they  were  at  liberty  to  indulge  their  grief  without 
witnesses;  the  Empress  embraced  her  with  the  greatest 
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demonstrations    of   affection,  and   gave    her    the   most 
evident  tokens  of  sincere  love  and  friendship ;  there  was  a 
similarity  in    their   condition,  that   inspired    Agrippina 
with  such  humane  sentiments  as  she  had  till  then  been  a 
stranger  to.     But  this  last  abominable  action  of  Nero's 
was  not  the  only  vexation  she  had  to  imdergo;  for  the 
favour  and  influence  Poppaea  enjoyed  gave  her  still  more 
anxiety.    Nero  hod  begun  to  show  less  fondness  for  Aeie; 
but  he  was  no  sooner  delivered  from  the  slavery  of  that 
intrigue,  than  he  feU  into  a  state  of  captivity  more  com- 
plete and  more  durable  than  the  other,  by  becoming  so 
excessively  enamoured  of  Sabina  Poppna,  that  nothing 
would  content  him  but  marrying  her;   and  because  the 
authority  of  his  mother  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  desires,  he  resolved  to  shake 
off  that  intolerable  yoke,  by  putting  to  death  her  who 
had  given  him  life.     Poppsea  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  bring  him  to  this ;  and  Nero,  not  being  able  to 
refuse   her    anything,    but    arming    himself    against    aU 
remorse,  with  the  highest  ingratitude  and  most  barbarous 
fury  determined  to  commit  an  execrable  parricide,  and 
dip  his  hands   in   the  blood   of   that  mother  who   had 
procured  him  the  Empire.     Thus  Providence  was  pleased 
to  permit  that  this  ambitious  Empress,  who  had  perpe- 
trated so  many  crimes  to  exalt  an  unnatural  son  to  the 
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throne,  should  meet  with  a  just  reward,  and  receive  from 
that  son  the  pimishment  she  deserved. 

Octavia  was  now  the  only  victim  left  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  brutal  cruelty  of  Nero,  and  the  restless  jealousy  of 
Popp»a.     As   it   would   have   been   very   dangerous   to 
attempt  anything  by  way  of  violence  against  the  life  of  a 
princess  who  was  loved  and  admired  by  all  the  world, 
and  whose  conduct  was  irreproachable,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  do  the  business  by  poison, 
without   its    being    perceived.     The    Emperor    therefore 
resolved  to  be  himself  the  executioner  of  his  poor  innocent 
wife  and  strangle  her  secretly  ;  but,  meeting  with  difScul- 
ties  in  all  these  methods,  he  determined  at  last  to  divorce 
her.     This  was  the  expedient  which  the  infamous  flatterers 
about  the  Emperor  desired,  to  rid  him  of  this  incomparable 
princess, — those    sycophants,   who  were  more  solicitous 
about  their  own  interests  than  for  the  honour  of  their 
master,  and  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  perpetua- 
tion of  their  power  and  authority  by  flattering  his  passions. 
Tigellinus  was  the  chief  of  these.     That  insolent  favoiuite 
had  so  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
Emperor,  that  he  was  the  companion  of  all  his  debauches, 
and  generally  arranged  them.     As  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor  was  in  a  manner  vested  in  him,  and  he  possessed 
the  secret  of  maintaining  himself  in  his  friendship  by 
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the  most  infamous  methcds,  he  made  no  scruple  of  affront- 
ing all  the  persons  of  quahty  and  distinction  in  Rome, 
who  dreaded  his  power  and  mahce.  In  his  whole  person 
was  to  be  seen  a  certain  brutal  air  that  made  him  feared, 
even  by  those,  who,  a  while  ago,  had  never  so  much  as 
heard  of  him ;  and  joining  insolence,^  which  generally 
accompanies  good  fortune,  to  the  impolished  rudeness 
which  is  always  the  consequence  of  a  bad  education,  he 
troubled  himsslf  about  nothing  but  how  to  jo'eserve  the 
influence  and  riches  that  he  had  acquired  by  artifice  and 
iniquity.  As  he  had  a  mean  soul,  was  mercenary  and  cor- 
rupted by  long  practice  of  the  most  infamous  vices,  and 
was  capable  of  every  crime,  he  found  it  an  easy  matter 
to  promote  his  interests  by  all  the  wicked  means  he  could 
think  of.^  It  must  not  therefore  be  wondered  at,  if 
(being  such  as  he  has  been  described)  he  advised  Nero 
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3  Sophonios  Tigrelliniis,  who  was  become  extremely  odious  l^  bii 
vices  and  wickedness,  had  the  good  fortune,  during  the  reign  of 
Galba,  to  preserve  not  only  hia  life,  but  his  power,  notwithstanding 
the  cries  and  importunity  of  the  people,  who  earnestly  desired  his 
death.  But  the  Emperor  Otho,  to  ingratiate  himself,  granted  their 
request.  Tigellinua  was  then  at  Sinuessa,  and  when  they  brought 
him  this  dismal  news,  he  committed  a  crime  which  in  itself 
deserved  the  punishment  that  was  decreed  him ;  for  this  infamous 
and  corrupt  man  had  the  courage  to  anticipate  it  by  cutting  his 
own  throat  with  a  razor. 
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to  dirorce  the  virtaouB  OcUtm,  sad  many  the  Bb&meleBs . 
Poppte&.  Reasons  were  sought  for  to  authorise  this 
divorce;  and  because  the  princess's  virtue  could  never 
be  called  in  question,  they  were  forced  to  have  reoourse 
to  her  being  childless,  and  made  that  a  pretence  for 
entreating  Nero  to  put  her  away,  that  he  might  have- 
suooeseors  by  another  wife.  Upon  this  the  Empress  was 
separated  from  her  husband;  and  in  hen  of  the  Empire, 
which  was  her  portion,  they  gave  her  the  inheritance  oi 
Plautua,  and  assigned  her  Burrus's  house  to  live  in^ 
•vhich  was  looked  upon  as  a  sad  presage  for  her. 

Tim  was  not  sufacient  for  Poppxa.  Octavia's  presence 
alarmed  her  ambition,  and  she  thought  it  was  oi  the  greatest 
importance  to  her  to  get  rid  of  one  so  disagieeable  to  her  ; 
bat  it  was  necessary  to  lay  some  crime  to  her  chaise,  for 
which  she  might  deserve  to  be  banished,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  find  any  true  one.  Tigellinns,  very  fertile  in 
miachievous  expedients,  found  no  difficulty  in  this,  but 
cheerfully  undertook  to  make  her  as  guilty  as  she  pleased. 
One  of  Octavia's  domestics,  being  corrupted  by  that 
infamons  courtier,  became  the  accuser  of  his  mistress. 
He  deposed  that  the  Emj^ees  had  a  gallant  named  Eucer,. 
a  slave  and  a  native  oF  Aleuiandria,  a  player  on  the  flute  by 
pn^essiou ;  and  upon  this  maUcious  accusatioii,  the  moat 
chAste  and  virtuous  Octavia  was  to  be  proved  a  prostitute. 
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Her  women  and  the  ladies  that  attended  her  were  put  to 
the  torture ;  and  in  order  to  extort  from  them  false  evidence 
against  her,  the  most  frightful  instruments  of  punishment, 
such  as  were  most  capable  of  shaking  the  firmest  res(^uti(m, 
were  displayed  before  their  eyee  to  intimidate  them.     Thej 
imagined  they  had  gained  their  point,  when  some  of  them, 
being  extremely  terrified  at  the  dreadful   sight,   yielded 
to  their    importunity;    but  if    the    force    and    vic^ence 
of  the  tortures,  the  threats  of  Tigellinus,  the  weakness  of 
their  sex,  and  the  presence  of  Neiro's  infernal  ministers, 
and  Poppaea's  jealousy,  prevailed  upon  some  of  those  poor 
women  to  waver  in  their  duty,  by  deposing  contrary  to 
their  consciences  (having  no  other  method  of  procuring  a 
cessation  to  their  torments,  but  by  wrongfully  accusing  their 
innocent  mistress),  yet  there  were  others  who,  in  the  midst 
of  their  sufferings,  gave  evidence  to  the  truth  with  wonder- 
ful intrepidity,  openly  publishing  the  Empress's  innocence, 
and  jusUy  praising  her  wisdom,  prudence  and  modesty, 
their  fideUty  being  proof  against  the  tortures  that  were 
made  use  of  to  corrupt  it.     Thus  the  horrid  trick  was  un- 
masked, to  the  unspeakable  shame  of  Octavia's  enemies. 
The  truth  was  victorious,  and  this  black  accusation  only 
served  to  lend  a  new  lustre  to  that  virtue  which  it  was 
designed  to  blast.     Tigellinus,  Octavia's  bitterest  enemy, 
was  put  to  the  jsrreatest  confusion  by  one  of  these  women, 
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who  had  the  boldnees  sod  courage  to  affront  him  to  his 
face;  for,  as  he  was  intOTrogating  her,  and  asking  her, 
in  his  brutal  manner,  if  it  was  not  true  that  her 
mistress  bad  prostituted  herself  to  Eucer  the  musician, 
she  answered,'  with  a  generous  sort  of  contempt,  that  the 
least  clean  part  ot  Octavia'a  person  was  iofinitel;  purer 
than  his  scandalous  mouth;  a  mortifying  reproach,  which 
could  not  but  have  killed  him  with  shame,  if  so  base  a  soul 
had  been  capable  of  it. 

But,  by  the  moab  monstroaB  iniquity  and  injustice,  the 
Empress's  innocence,  that  had  been  proved  beyond  all 
contradiction,  and  was  imiversall;  acknowledged,  was 
forced  to  give  way  to  infernal  calumny  and  falsehood. 
Octavia  was  banished  to  Campania,  and  guaids  set  over 
her,  as  if  she  had  been  a  state  prisoner,  whose  dangerous 
practices  were  much  to  be  feared.  The  people  soon  gave 
evident  tokens  of  their  inclination  and  affection  for  the 
EmpreBB,  who  was  treated  so  unworthily;  they  even 
showed  it  in  a  manner  neither  timid  nor  silent,  for  they 
excl^med  openly  against  this  unjust  banishment.  On 
every  side  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  murmurings 
and  c(nnplAintB  against  Kero  and  indignation  against 
Poppsa,  who  had  occasioned  this  exile.    The  Emperor  was 

'  Tacit  Ann.  H. 
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soon  informed  of  this,  and  was  miglitilj  alarmed  at  it; 
for  nothing  is  more  to  be  apprehended  than  the  popular  forj 
in  its  first  heat,  as  there  is  no  barrier  capable  of  stemming 
sudi  a  torroit.  This  had  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that, 
pretending  to  be  very  sorry  he  had  banished  Octavia,  he 
recalled  her  immediately. 

As  soon  as  she  made  her  appearance  in  Bomei  every 
heart  was  filled  with  joy  and  cheeifulness.  The  people 
demonstrated  it  in  such  a  maimer,  as  was  not  very  respect- 
ful to  the  Emperor's  mistress;  for  they  threw  down  the 
statues  that  had  been  erected  in  her  honour,  and  at  the 
same  time  raised  up  those  of  the  EmjHress  that  were  pulled 
•down,  crowning  them  with  flowers,  carrying  her  images 
about  the  streets  in  triumph,  and  into  the  temples  with  the 
same  veneration  as  those  of  the  gods.  They  highly  com- 
mended Nero  for  having  taken  his  lawful  spouse  back  again. 
One  could  see  in  every  countenance  that  serenity  which  the 
exile  of  the  Empress  had  banished ;  and  nothing  was  spoken 
^of  but  pleasures  and  rejoicings.  In  short,  everybody  gave 
such  sincere  demonstrations  of  their  satisfaction,  that  it 
looked  as  if  every  individual  had  made  his  fortune  by  the 
return  oi  the  Empress. 

This  excess  of  public  joy  had  very  bad  consequences  for 
Octavia.  The  haughty  PoppsBa  was  more  exasperated  than 
over  because  of  the  insults  tliat  she  had  received  and  the 
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utter  coDtempt  tiiat  th«  people  had  Bliovn  for  her  upon 
UuBoeeaBioabroTertbiowiiighergUtaeB.  She lefleoted that 
ttuB  tnrj  of  thfl  people  lud  intiimdated  Kera,  and  bad  in  a 
mfTm"  oompelled  him  to  leoaU  Ootavia,  and  did  not  doubt 
but  Uw  Empcn>r,  dnce  he  so  mu<^  regarded  the  hnmoiin 
and  caprice  al  tbe  mob,  would,  some  time  or  other,  settle 
his  aSecti<»u  agun  upon  the  Empress,  and  oonseqnentl7 
that  ahe  haraelf  would,  sooner  or  later,  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
tho  good  of  the  public;  she  therefore  employed  aJl  her 
duuina  and  conning  to  prevail  upon  Nero  to  banish 
Octawia  again.  She  threw  hersdf  at  his  feet,  and  shedding 
tears  in  abundance,  told  him,  with  a  moat  insinuating  air, 
that  it  was  wonderful  he  should,  in  such  a  manner,  permit 
bia  aothoritj  to  be  despised,  tad  stoop  so  low  oa  to  oonde- 
■eand  to  Hw  will  and  pleasure  of  a  mob ;  that  their  having 
got  the  beU^  at  him  upoo  this  oocasios,  was  a  ahamefol 
b  of  the  pet^le  over  the  prince ;  that  it  was  the  first 
e  nf  an  Emperor's  yielding  to  an  insolent  multitude, 
to  iriioss  caprices  he  prostituted  bis  dignity,  when  he  conid  < 
tamelj  auSer  a  person,  whom  he  honoured  with  his  affection, 
to  be  grossly  affronted ;  that  this  rising  of  the  people  was 
an  indication  of  what  he  had  reason  to  fear  for  his  own 
perton,  if  they  were  to  be  humoured  in  this  manner ;  that 
Oetana's  power  was  more  to  be  apprehended  than  he 
imagined,  and  that  she  had  given  a  apeciiUMi  of  it  in  this 
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late  mutiny  of  the  people,  who  had  insolently  prescribed 
laws  to  Iiim,  in  forcing  him  to  recall  a  penKXi  he  had 
thought  fit  to  banish.  In  short,  she  knew  how  to  manage 
him  so  well,  that  Nero,  imagining  both  his  honour  and  his 
safety  required  that  Octavia  should  die,  or  rather,  not  being 
able  to  refuse  this  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  Poppsea,  by 
whom  he  was  rather  bewitched  than  enamoured  of  her, 
signed  an  order  for  her  execution.  It  was  agreed  upon 
that  it  should  not  be  carried  out  in  Rome,  for  fear  of 
exciting  a  sedition,  but  that  Octavia  should  be  sent  away 
again,  when  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  compass  it. 

The  great  difficulty  was  to  fix  some  crime  upon  her 
with  a  tolerable  appearance  of  probability,  since  she  had 
been  before  accused  of  one  not  at  all  credible.  The 
declaration  of  Octavia's  women  had  put  that  affair  in  a  dear 
light,  and  was  a  decisive  proof  of  their  mistress's  innocence. 
But,  if  those  proofs  had  not  been  so  strong  as  they  were, 
the  high  esteem  she  enjoyed  and  her  blameless  conduct 
would  have  sufficiently  excused  her.  They  therefore  found 
it  necessary  to  add  to  the  crime  of  adultery  that  of 
attempting  to  disturb  the  state  and  to  cause  her  to  be 
accused  by  somebody  who  was  to  charge  her  on  her  own 
confession,  and  one  who  should  hold  such  an  office  that  there 
should  be  a  probability  of  her  making  use  of  him  to 
intrigue  with  in  order  to  form  a  party  and,  to  make  that 
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person  entirelj  her  friend,  she  was  to  pnrobMe  hie  interest 
at  tha  BKpeose  d  her  lionour.  To  invwit  such  »  horrible 
cafaimny  and  BhameleBaly  adhere  to  it  in  tiie  case  of  a 
prinoeB8,  whose  icnocenoe  and  pradence  were  known  to  all 
the  wwld,  certainly  required  the  basest  and  wickedest 
wretch  that  could  be  procured,  and  such  a  <me  Anicettia 
was  thought  to  bo.  He  was  commander  of ,  the  gall^s  ak 
Hisenum,  and  the  same  person  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  death  at  Agrippina. 

They  were  not  at  all  deceived  in  the  man  they  had  made 
dunce  of ;  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  refuse 
to  commit  any  crime,  after  having  spilled  the  blood  of  Agrip- 
pina^ He  was  sent  for,  and  Nero  ixid  him  that  it  was 
not  eaoogh  that  he  had  delivered  him  from  his  mother ; 
he  expected  he  wonld  also  free  him  firom  the  plots  and  evil 
designs  of  his  wife ;  that,  in  order  to  do  this,  it  was  not 
neceasBZy  he  should  put  her  to  death  himself,  or  have 
recoone  to  any  other  violent  measures;  it  would  be 
sufiScieot  if  he  affirmed  that  he  had  ccmmiitted  adultery 
with  her.  The  Emperor  assured  him  that  he  could  not 
possibly  do  him  a  greater  piece  of  suvice,  and  promised 
tha*  he  should  be  extreandy  well  rewarded ;  and  (that  it 
mi^it  not  be  in  his  power  to  refuse)  he  told  him  that,  after 
having  tnuted  him  with  a  secret  of  such  importance,  he 
oonid  not  do  otherwise  than  put  him  to  death,  if  he  made 
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aay  scruples,  so  that  it  might  not  be  possible  f  o 
reveal  it. 

Anioetus,  who  had  no  reputation  to  be  solidtoi 
for  he  had  forfeited  it  by  a  number  of  crimes,  was  e 
suaded  to  imdertake  this  work  of  iniquity ;  and  ace 
being  tempted  by  Nero's  promises,  and  intimidat 
threats,  he  confessed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
with  the  Empress,  and  afiSrmed  it  before  the  £ 
friends,  or  rather  before  the  accomplices  in  hi 
who  were  all  people  capable  of  any  mischief,  and 
assembled  on  purpose.  This  action  completed  i. 
wickedness  and  Octavia's  misfortanes,  who  waf 
moment  accused,  judged,  and  condemned.  Never  i 
less  examined  into,  for  all  the  judges  were  of  \ 
opinion ;  and  the  consequence  of  Anioetus's  oonfei 
that  Octavia  was  immediately  sentenced  to  be  1 
as  if  she  had  been  convicted  by  the  fullest  evideu 
world.  Anicetusfs  crime  was  also  taken  into  consic 
he  was  banished  to  Sardioia,  but  care  was  taken  t 
want  for  nothing  as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  equity  ol  this  sent^ice  was  very  much  < 
question,  or  rather,  nobody  doubted  the  partial] 
because  the  assembly  was  made  up  of  people  withou 
and  oitirely  devoted  to  Nero  and  Poppsea.     The 
published  aloud  the  traitorous  designs  UuU*  Oct 
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had  not  been  ashamed  to  corrupt  Anicstus,  the  captain  <d 
the  gaUeyt,  fdiom  she  had  prarailed  apon  to  act  jointly  with 
her  in  thia  conspinuy,  at  the  ozpenEa  erf  her  hoooui-, 
prortitating  herself  shamefullj  to  him,  in  order  to  make 
sore  of  the  fleet.  But  in  vain  do  people  endeavoar  to  dis- 
gniae  falsehood,  for  it  is  genenilly  discoveared  by  the  very 
mask  that  is  designed  to  hide  it ;  and  the  precautioas  that 
aie  most  oommonly  takeo  to  cany  on  »  cheat  happen  to 
be  the  means  of  ha  being  found  out.  For  Nero  (to  make 
this  atozy  of  Octavia's  adultery  moov  readily  believed) 
reported  t^i&t  she  had  caused  herself  to  miscairy,  in  wder 
to  oooceol  her  guilt  and  ghiime  from  her  husband  and  the 
world,  witiiont  recollecting  Uiat  the  first  time  he  had  a 
mind  to  divorce  her  (not  being  able  with  all  his  malice 
to  lay  any  crime  to  her  charge),  he  had  been  forced  !« 
have  reooorae  to  her  barrenness,  which,  he  said,  was  such 
as  rendered  her  ino^ble  ct  giving  him  succeeacva.  Thia 
(to  the  great  shame  and  ctmfusion  of  Nero)  proved  the 
Uiahood  of  his  asaecticm  about  the  miscaniage. 

Am  to  Anicetus'a  having  owned  his  crime,  which  was 
meotianed  as  an  imdeni&ble  proof  d  Octavia's  guilt,  it 
ma  erident  that  it  ought  to  have  had  no  weight,  and  that 
tJw  amfe88i<m  of  that  infamous  officer  did  not  deserve  any 
credit.     The  assertion  of  a  man  who  had  committed  bo 
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many  crimes  ought  never  to  have  been  believed;  nor 
was  it  reasonable  that  Agrippina's  ez8cati(Hifir  should  be 
deemed  an  equitable  accuser  of  Octavia.  But  how  could  it 
be  expected  that  justice  should  take  place  in  so  partial 
an  assembly,  made  up  of  mercenary  courtiers  and  ^co- 
phants  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  Nero  ? 

In  the  meantime  unf  cntunate  virtue  was  sacrificed  with- 
out piiy  to  triumphant  jealousy,  and  the  false  and 
imaginary  crimes  of  Octavia  were  expiated  by  a  punishment 
that  was  but  too  reaL  This  unhappy  Empress  was 
banished  to  the  island  of  Pandataria ;  and  never  did  any 
banished  person  excite  so  great  nor  so  just  a  compassion 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Romans.  People  spoke  of  the  exile  of 
Agrippina  and  her  sisters,  and  of  that  of  Julia,  daughter 
of  Augustus,  but  it  was  remembered  that  the  former  had 
found  many  comforts  in  the  place  of  their  banishment 
to  mitigate  their  grief,  and  that  none  of  them  had  suffered 
without  having  but  too  well  deserved  it ;  that,  after  all, 
their  punishment  had  been  preceded  by  many  a  happy  day 
they  had  passed  at  Court,  and  that  the  pleasures  they 
had  formerly  experienced  might  in  some  sort  counterbalance 
their  misfortunes.  But  they  saw  nothing  to  comfort 
Octavia,  nor  anything  to  lessen  their  sorrow  and  ccmcern 
for  her  cruel  treatment;  since,  without  ever  having  in 
her  whole  life  given  the  least  reason  to  be  oompkuied 
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of  which  the  hue  aocusatioa  was  worse  to  her  tiua  death. 

8he  was  oondncted  to  the  phuse  of  her  exile,  and  on  the 
road  Bach  rudeness  and  inciTiUty  were  shown  her,  aa  her 
eaoorta  should  h&ve  been  ashamed  to  exhibit  even  to  the 
most  vulgar  nnd  moan  criminal.  She  was  perpetnalfy 
stanned  with  the  noise  of  centorionB  and  Boldiers,  who, 
adding  the  aathority  erf  the  Emperor  to  their  natural 
instdence,  treated  h«r  wit^iout  the  least  pity  or  compassion, 
whioh  BofBoieatly  demonetrated  the  orders  they  had 
reoelved,  not  to  spare  her  in  the  least. 

Bat,  though  this  behayioui  of  her  gauds  (equally  cruel 
and  insolting)  was  bat  a  melancholy  presage  of  her  last 
miitfiirtaiiB,  and  she  could  eaaily  read  the  sentence  of  her 
death  in  the  conduct  of  her  perseontors,  yet  she  ooold  not 
pwratl  upon  herself  willingly  to  renounce  that  life  which 
ms  BO  loaded  witih  bitterness  and  affliction.  She  was  bat 
twen^  years  old,'  and  might  reasonably  have  flattered  her- 
aelt  with  the  hopes  of  enjoying  some  fortunate  moments, 
if  aho  survived  Nero,  the  author  of  all  her  misery ;  and 
acoording  to  all  appearance,  his  reign  would  be  but  short. 


1  Ae  pnalla  Tiaedmo  etatla  anno  inter  ooitnrioaBS  et  militAS 
pnaai^fo  malonun  lam  a  Tita  exempt*,  nondom   tamm  morte 
(Tadtiu). 
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as  that  of  tjrants  generally  is ;  for  that  unworthy  Emperor 
WIS  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  bring  destruction  upon 
himself,  by  an  infamous  indulgence  in  all  manners  <^ 
monstrous  pollutions  and  also  by  the  horrible  cruelties  he 
every  day  committed. 

But  Octavia  never  had  the  pleasure  ol  seeing  this  happy 
dumge  in  her  fortune ;  for,  no  sooner  was  she  arrived  at 
the  place  ci  her  exile,  than  notico  was  given  her  to  prsfiare 
for  death.  This  charming  and  virtuous  Empress  could  not 
bear  this  dreadful  sentence  without  trembling.  She 
pleaded  that,  being  divorced  from  Nero,  she  ought  not  any 
Icmger  to  be  reckoned  his  wife;  and  as  she  had  renounced 
that  position  and  all  pretensions  to  it  in  favour  oi  Poppsea, 
they  ought  to  spare  her  life,  since  she  did  not  inteml  to 
interfere  with  the.j;ood fortune  of  her  rival;  that  she  would, 
from  that  time  forth,  look  upon  herself  as  only  sister  to  the 
Emperor,  and  consdquently  it  would  not  be  in  her  power, 
even  if  she  were  disposed,  to  be  any  obstacle  to  Poppsea'a 

designs. 

She  invoked  Germanicus  (from  whom  both  she  and  Nero 
were  descended)  and  called  upon  Agrippina,  who,  though 
she  had  been  the  cause  oi  all  her  misfortunes,  had  neverthe- 
less treated  her  with  less  cruelty.  But  neither  her  tears 
nor  her  sighs  could  soften  the  hard  hearts  of  those  who  were 
commanded  to  put  her  to  death.     They  bound  her  and 
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opened  her  veinB ;  but  the  blood  flowing  but  bIowIj,  oa 
account  of  the  great  tmror  she  ms  in,  tli^  stifled  her  in 
a  batb,  and  with  her,  the  beaaty,  virtue  and  graces  dt  the 
best  Empress  that  erer  was  bom  of  the  family  erf  ths 
CKsars. 

Octavia's  death  pat  an  end  to  Pt^pea's  jealousy,  but 
not  to  her  cmelty ;  for,  not  being  content  with  hsTing 
■aczificed  this  illustrious  viotim  to  her  hatred,  she  must 
needs  have  her  head  brought  to  her.  This  object,  so 
worthy  til  compassitm,  was  to  ber  a  charming  spectacle; 
aha  feasted  her  eyes  uprai  it,  and  Rome  had  tiie  inesprea- 
cible  tTTdrtifirataVm  cf  seeing,  in  the  ^imHa  d  an  infamous 
prortitate,  the  head  of  the  most  wortiiy  princees  that  aver 
hcmouied  Uie  Empire.  The  pec^Ie  were  in  the  utmost 
affliction  at  the  tragical  end  of  this  poor  nnhappy  Empress. 
Her  death  was  honoured  with  tears  that  were  never  shed 
with  more  sinceri^,  and  which  were  certainly  due  to  tho 
merit  of  Octavia,  who  was  deserving  ot  a  better  destiny. 


POPP^A 


SECOND    WIFE    OF    NERO 


Thebe  is  nothing  so  bad  that  a  person  ovei 
power  is  not  capable  of  it.  He  will  make  no  s 
violate  the  most  sacred  laws,  to  break  through  th< 
bonds,  or  commit  the  most  heinous  crimes  to  gain 
The  history  of  Poppaea  will  furnish  us  with  sufiide 
of  this  assertion ;  for,  if  she  had  not  been  ambii 
would  not  have  been  guilty  of  so  many  prostitut 
would  not  have  persecuted  the  innocence  of  Oc 
have  prevailed  upon  Nero  to  murder  his  mother. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Titus  Ollius,  who  had 
been  quaastor,^  and  would  have  obtained  the 
offices,'  if  he  had  not  been  involved  in  i 
fortunes  of  Sejanus,  whose  friendship,  after  he 
graced,  was  (to  those  who  partook  oi  it)  as 
misfortune,  as  his  hatred  was  in  his  prosperity  to  tl 
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wore  BO  mili^^  lA  to  feal  its  affects.  Her  mother  wu 
that  funooa  Fqpptea,  whose  beauty  ami  gaJIantiies  made 
so  much  noise  in  Clandius's  reign. 

Sabina  Foppaaa  was  so  named  after  her  grandmother. 
Aa  tor  her  father,  thoogb  he  had  not  much  to  boa^  of 
in  point  of  birth  cr  c^iacity,  yet  he  had  always  skill  enough 
to  insiiinate  himself  into  the  good  gnues  of  the  Emperors, 
■*ibo  employed  bim  sometimee  at  tiie  head  of  tiie  armies, 
vhare  he  performed  sucb  actions  and'  behaved  so  well 
IB  to  entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  a  trinmph  and  the 
fMiiilJiip  and  at  otber  times  in  tlie  goTemment  <rf 
provinoee,  where  he  passed  some  part  of  his  life  in  continoal 
fean  and  alarms  from  the  malice  of  t^ose  false  accuses, 
who  were  so  much  emcouniged  and  Ust^ied  to  by  Tiberius. 
He  dreaded  them  so  much  that,  to  prevent  the  consequences 
of  the  machinations  of  those  mischieTous  creatures,  he 
decided*  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  which  he  did  with  great 
pwdpitation,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  disappoint  Fortime, 
of  whoee  caprices  he  was  so  much  afraid. 

Poppeea  bod  received  from  nature  every  advantage 
except  modeety.  She  waa  reckoned  thei  moA  perfect 
boMity  in  the  world.  Her  charms  were  of  that  sort  which 
strikes  ftt  first  sight,  and  forces   the  admiration   of  all 
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beholden.  Her  oountenanoe  and  features  were  beyond 
description;  their  effect  was  heightened  by  jouih  and 
improved  by  a  sweet  and  delightful  air,  which  became  her 
wonderfully.  She  had  a  peculiar  grace  when  speaking,  and 
her  voice  had  such  a  sweetness  as  was  not  to  be  resisted ; 
her  conirersation  was  enchanting  in  its  vivacity  and  spright- 
liness.  In  short,  she  was  altogether  charming,  and  she 
knew  how  to  heighten  and  set  off  her  charms  to  advantage 
with  the  most  captivating  and  becoming  <»mamaitB  <^ 
dress ;  so  that,  if  she  had  possessed  good  qualities  jwopor- 
tionate  to  her  beauty,  she  would  have  been  the  most 
accomplished  person  in  the  universe.  But,  whether  the 
bad  example  of  her  mother  had  influenced  her  so  far  as 
to  compel  her,  in  a  manner,  to  give  herself  up  to  vice^  or 
whether  her  natural  inclinations  to  debauchery  and  liba> 
tinism  were  so  violent,  that  every  consideration  had  to  give 
way  to  them,  or  lastly,  whether  her  ambition  was  the  cause 
of  all  her  irregularities,  it  is  certain  that  she  abandoned 
herself  entirely  to  them,  and  made  so  shameful  and  vile  a 
use  of  her  charms,  that,  as  an  historian  observes,  she  made 
no  difference  between  her  husbands  and  her  gallants.  Her 
duty  and  reputation  were  never  put  in  the  scale  against  her 
ambition;  the  desire  she  had  to  advance  herself  extin- 
guished every  sentiment  of  honour,  and  she  never  failed  to 
sacrifice  to  her  vanity  all  the  advantages  of  her  mind  and 
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penm,  whenever  tlaej  could  be  instmmetital  to  har  pro- 
fermeot.  As  to  her  wit,  she  had  as  much  of  it  u  enabled 
her  to  set  her  part  very  well  in  company,  and  could  give 
it  audi  a  torn  as  made  her  agreeable  to  pec^e  of  all 
Aanctea;  she  was,  upon  some  occasions,  ae  skilful  a 
pnide  as  she  was  a  coquetto  upon  others. 

She  passed  her  youth  in  her  mother's  house,  which  waa 
n  school  of  debauchery  and  prostitution ;  there  it  was  that 
she  ■  reoeived  the  first  homage  of  those  who  came  in 
crowds  to  make  their  offerings  at  the  ahrine  of  her  beauty, 
against  the  powerful  attractions  of  which  it  was  next  to 
impcGsible  for  any  man  to  defend  himself.  At  first  indeed 
aha  received  all  her  adorers  with  a  good  deali^indiffereaco; 
■he  even  affected  not  to  display  her  charms  to  the  utmost 
•dvantage,  but  rather  to  be  shy  and  reserved,'  avoiding  to 
be  seen  much  in  public,  and  when  she  did  go  abroad  (as 
Tacitiu  obsorvea)  she  wore  a  veil  tiiat  covered  half  her  faco, 
whether  it  was  that  this  became  her  best,  or  that  the 
beauty  o£  irti&t  appeared  might  excite  a  desire  to  see  the 
rest;  but  this  restraint  and  affected  mcdeety  not  being 
nitkble  either  to  her  inclinations  or  her  designs,  she  soon 
threw  (^  the  mask,  and  showed  herself  in  reaUty  such  as 
dw   was,  recttving   indifferently   the  incense  of  flattery 
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from  whatever  quarter  it  came,  and  her  house  was  open 
to  every  one. 

She  had  too  many  charms  not  to  be  surroonded  with 
admirers.  Rufus  Crispinns  was  one  of  the  most  assiduons.^ 
Bhe  was  so  well  satisfied  with  his  addresses  that  she  married 
him.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  the  young  Crispinus, 
whom  Nero  afterwards  put  to  death,  for  reasons  as  unjust 
as  they  were  ridiculous.'  This  marriage,  however,  put 
no  constraint  upon  Poppsea,  for  Crispinus,  who  was  ex- 
cessivelv  in  love  with  her,  and  knew  that  she  had  never 
been  used  to  be  thwarted  in  anything,  was  so  foolish  and 
convenient  a  husband,  as  to  indulge  her  so  far  as  to  suffer 
as  many  as  pleased  to  have  free  access  to  her  and  to  offer 
up  the  same  tribute  of  praise  and  homage  that  she  had  been 
used  to  from  all  persons  of  mark  and  distinction  in  Rome. 
A  brilliant  assembly  met  every  day  at  her  house,  and  she 
was  omtinually  surrounded  with  crowds  oi  flattering 
^courtiers,  who  came  to  adore  her  beauty;  it  was  the 
general  rendezvous  of  play,  amusements,  and  pleasures,  and 


1  Sueton.  vit.  Ner. 

*  This  young  lad,  playizig  one  day  with  other  children  of  his 
a^'c,  diverted  himBelf  and  his  oompanionB  with  imitatinfr  a  kintr* 
This  was  told  Nero,  who  looking  upon  it  as  ominoos,  and  oon- 
«idering  that  it  foretold  the  Empire  to  Crispinns,  became  bo  cmeUy 
jealous,  that  once,  when  they  were  amusiTig  themselves  with 
fishing,  he  ordered  the  poor  boy  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 
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it  was  among  these  zealous  votaries  of  her  charms  that 
she  ex^xnsed  that  talent,  in  which  she  exoelled,  of  enter- 
taining her  auditors  with  her  bewitching  conversation, 
and  answering,  with  incomparable  grace  and  affability, 
the  delicate  oompliments  that  were  paid  her  by  all  that 
were  present.  But  Crispinus  soon  perceived  that  his  com- 
plaisance was  carried  a  great  deal  too  far,  and  was  attended 
with  serious  consequences.  He  found  by  sad  experience, 
that  those  marks  of  esteem,  which  look  so  like  friendship, 
are  often  the  dangerous  and  ensnaring  attacks  of  a  lover; 
and  that  those  diversions,  those  parties  of  pleasure  which 
women  are  so  fond  of,  and  the  familiarities  they  admit 
in  such  places,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of  their  ruin, 
and  the  destruction  of  their  virtue. 

Of  all  those  that  frequented  Poppsea's  house  Otho 
seemed  to  be  the  most  remarkable.  This  yoimg  man  was 
descended  from  a  very  illustrious  family  and  was  extra- 
ordinarily handsome.  Besides  these  advantages,  he  waa 
the  Emperor's  favourite  and  inseparable  companion,  partner 
in  all  his  follies  and  vices,  privy  to  all  his  secrets,  and 
obtained  whatever  he  pleased  to  ask,  for  it  was  through 
him,  and  by  his  interest,  that  all  favours  were  conferred ; 
so  that  those  who  were  happy  enough  to  make  Otho  their 
friend  might  look  upon  their  business  as  done.  Being 
therefore  so  powerful  at  Court,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
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Poppeea  was  eztramely  civil  to  him,  and  that  he  should 
easily  insinuate  himaelf  into  the  good  graces  of  a  woman 
who  had  such  vast  designs.  He  was  continually*  praifling 
her  heauty,  and  never  visited  her  without  being  loaded  with 
presents,  nor  went  away  without  leaving  behind  him 
evident  tokens  ol  his  prodigality,  which,  with  hst^  paased 
for  generosity  and  greatness  of  soul;  so  that  by  these 
great  extrava^^oes,  accompanied  by  the  most  gallant  and 
polite  behaviour  in  the  world,  this  cunning  courtier  so 
managed  his  affairs,  that  Poppeea  soon  became  sensible 
of  his  merit,  and  thought  herself  obliged  to  recompense  his 
liberality. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  speedily  and  effectually  ciq»(i- 
vates  the  hearts  of  some  women  than  presents.  It  is  the 
rock  that  their  strongest  resolutions  split  upon,  and  that 
virtue  must  be  proof  against  everything,  that  does  not 
yield  to  the  all-conquering  gold.  A  lover  who  is  rich  and 
liberal  is  already  in  a  very  fair  way  of  succeeding,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  within  sight  of  his  happiness ;  whereas  others, 
with  all  their  birth,  wit,  and  merit,  have  many  a  weary  step 
to  take  before  they  make  any  considerable  progress ;  but 
there  are  few  Danaes  that  are  not  to  be  won  by  the  golden 
shower.     Foppcea,  having  received  so  many  presents  and 


1  Tacit  Ann.  13. 
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fftvoun  bom  Otho,  inuigined  herself  not  at  libwty  to  be 
ao  nngntfiful  as  to  make  no  return.  The  great  interest 
and  iaflaenca  of  the  oourtier  flattered  the  ambition  of  Una 
haughty  woman,  and  put  a  Uious&nd  projecte  of  graadeur 
into  her  head,  which  were  vastly  increased  by  the  promises 
be  made  her,  so  that  hei  mind  was  snfSciently  filled  with 
ideas  of  splendour  and  auliiori^.  She  now  thought  (A 
nothing  but  Otho ;  Crispinua  became  insupportable  to  her ; 
shs  hated  him  mortally,  proved  unfaithful  to  him,  and  gave 
herself  up  entirely  to  Otho. 

This  favourite,  when  he  first  began  to  pay  his  addresses 
to  Foppea,  had  something  more  in  his  head  than  his  own 
interests.'  It  is  reported  that  Nero  had  not  been  insen- 
sible to  this  lady's  charms,  but  some  remains  of  respect 
for  hia  mother,  who  had  akeady  made  a  great  noise  about 
Ids  uoonr  with  Acte,  obliged  him  to  proceed  with  caution ; 
lie  therefore  charged  Otho,  his  chief  confidant,  to  prepare  her 
heart  for  him.  Bat,  as  it  is  the  most  difGcult  thing  in  the 
'worid  not  to  act  a  double  part  in  this  sort  of  commissions, 
vrhich  pat  the  fidehty  oi  the  agent  so  much  to  the  test, 
the  favourite  became  terribly  smitten  with  the  charms 
of  Crisjanus'a  wife;  and  whether  he  imagined  that  Naro 
WB»  not  vaiy  sohdtouB  about  this  conquest,  being  taJceo 

>  PlDUroh.  Tsdt  Histor.  1. 
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up  with  Acte,  or  that  he  was  glad  to  mciire 
himself,  or  lastly,  that  he  believed  it  neoesa 
fortune  to  get  her  into  his  power,  that  at  a  pro] 
might,  through  her  means,  promote  his  own  ad^ 
and  preserve  his  interest  with  Nero,  by  saorifioin§ 
charming  Poppca,  he  married  her  after  Crispin 
which  happened  very  opportunely. 

As  he  was  violently  in  love  with  her,  he  neve 
boast  of  her  extraordinary  beauty;  and  es{ 
affected,  before  the  Emperor,  to  dwell  much 
regularity  of  her  features,  and  the  inexpressibl 
ness  of  all  her  actions,  often  declaring  how  hap; 
in  possessing^  the  finest  woman  in  the  xmi^ 
constant  repetition  of  this  excited  Nero*s  curiosi 
he  was  not  yet  thoroughly  acquainted  with  F 
was  very  desirous  to  be  himself  a  judge  of  her  i 
he  might  see  whether  sho  was  deserving  of  all  i 
that  had  been  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  her. 
her  then,  and  finding  that  she  was  even  more 
than  she  had  been  represented,  he  was  immedia 
bewitched  than  enamoured  with  her. 

Poppaea,  who  carried  her  views  much  further  i 
imagined,  like  a  skilful  woman  took  advanta 

1  Tadt.  Ann.  13.  c.  46. 
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husband's  false  measures.  She  at  once  observed  the 
impression  that  h^  beauty  had  made  upon  the  Emperor, 
and  entertained  no  doubt  that,  if  she  could  win  his  affections, 
it  would  be  the  certain  means  of  accomphshing  her  vast 
designs.  She  resolved  to  spare  no  pains  to  complete  this 
glorious  conquest,  or  rather  this  unjust  usurpation.  In 
order  to  do  this,  she  set  all  her  charms  to  work ;  tender 
and  passionate  looks,  insinuating  caresses,  and  magnificent 
apparel ;  in  short,  everything  th&t  could  possibly  ensnare 
his  heart  was  put  in  practice,  and  with  great  success. 
Eor,  as  she  had  a  peculiar  art  in  captivating  as  many  as 
she  had  a  mind  to  please,  she  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to 
draw  into  her  net  a  prince,  who  was  not  of  an  age  nor 
hiunour  to  exercise  the  virtue  of  self-denial,  nor  did  he 
hesitate  a  moment  whether  he  should  gratify  his  inclinations 
or  not.  He  attributed  to  real  love  the  false  tokens  of 
affection  which  were  given  him  by  this  artful  coquette, 
and  became  so  violently  enamoured,  that  he  could  no 
longer  live  without  her. 

These  assiduities  alarmed  Otho,  whose  passion  had  in 
a  manner  dianged  its  nature  as  soon  as  he  was  Poppaea's 
husband,  for  he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  Nero's 
sharing  with  him  the  possession  of  her ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  rep^ited  that  he  had  so  inadvertently  procured  himself 
a  dangerous  rival,  who  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be 

22 
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contradicted  in  his  pleasures.  It  is  by  no  a 
to  hold  disputes  with  one's  master  and  Empen 
whom  one  cannot  even  make  use  ot  one's  advaa 
it  leaves  one  no  other  choice  than  that  of  yl 
bearing  pa4ientl7  all  the  consequences.  Wha 
agreeableness  there  may  be  in  doing  one  or 
Otho  was  obliged,  whether  he  would  or  not,  to 
it;  but  not  without  such  evident  affliction,  m 
heavy  at  his  heart,  and  soon  showed  itself  in  1 
nance,  which  Poppsea  took  notice  (^. 

It  is  certain  that  she  had  a  real  esteem  am 
for  Otho,  but  the  splendour  of  the  throne  a£ 
more  flattering  and  charming  ideas  than  any  • 
sideration.    Her  ambition  was  the  only  master  si 
it  was  not  Nero  that  she  desired,  but  she  coul 
adoring  his  fortune;   so  that  the  endeavours 
use  of  to  triumph  over  his  heart  were  not  on  i 
any  love  she  had  for  his  person,  but  in  order  t 
her  own  advancement  and  to  make  him  purchase  1: 
at  the  price  of  the  Empire.     But  as  she  was 
of  meeting  with  this  extraordinary  success,  she 
resolve  to  part  with  Otho  entirely,  that  she 
loast  secure  one  of  her  admirers.     To  bring  tl 
she   conducted   herself   with   great   cunning   ar 
and  affectod  to  be  very  reserved,  knowing  thai 


behaviour  she  could  not   fail  of  pleasing  Otho,   who  was 

*       jealous,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  irritating  Nero's  desires; 

I       for  she  was  not  ignorant  that  disgust  and  indifference  are 

^      very  often  the  effect  of  a  too  easy  conquest,  some  favours 

being  only  valuable    in    proportion    to    the    difficulty 

with  which  they  are  obtained;  that  love  often  ends  in 

Hie  poflsesnon  of  the  object  beloved,  and  that  Nero,  who 

was  naturally  very  inconstant,  might  possibly  soon  be 

cured  of  his  passion,  if  he  could  gratify  it  upon  too  easy 

terms. 

She  managed  her  design  with  great  address;  for, 
as  she  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  talent  of 
aiypiming  every  character  that  suited  her  convenience, 
she  began  to  put  on  the  prude,  and  affected  mightily  to 
blame  her  past  conduct.  At  first,  she  industriously 
avoided  being  alone  with  Nero,  or  even  holding  any  long 
conversations  with  him.  A  strict  modesty,  and  a  severe 
kind  of  circumspection  in  her  manners,  succeeded  that 
mirth  and  cheerfulness  she  had  been  hitherto  remarkable 
lor.  She  now  delivered  long  harangues  upon  prudente 
and  disoretiony  which  she  resolved  to  practise  in  all  her 
words  and  actions.  In  short,  she  showed  upon  every 
•eoasion  so  austere  a  regularity,  that,  on  Nero  going  to  pay 
I  her  a  visit  one  evening  when  Otho  was  absent,  she  denied 
herself  somewhat  rudely,  saying,   that  she  could  not, 
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without  being  guilty  of  a  crime,  rob  Od 
husband's  affections;^  that  she  had  all  the: 
world  to  be  faithful  to  Otho,  who  had  every 
that  was  commendable,  both  in  his  person 
tions ;'  that  after  all,  she  was  married  to  0th 
never  give  her  husband  any  reason  to  dissolv 
that  he  had  made  very  valuable  to  her  by  a  m 
life,  such  as  Nero  with  all  his  sovereign  po^ 
exceed. 

Poppca  could  not  possibly  have  acted  n 
purpose,  and  the  snare  was  too  well  laid 
escape.     This  false   modesty   and  reservedu' 
the  Emperor's  heart  more  than  if  she  had  1 
liberal  of  her  favours,  but  it  nearly  proved  fal 
for  Nero,  having  taken  it  into  his  head  th 
behaviour  was  all  owing  to  the  orders  she 
from  her  husband,  was  so  enraged  at  it,  thai 
heat  of  his  anger,  he  even  threatened  to  put  1 
who  had  kindled  it.     He  entirely  withdrew  i 
tion  he  formerly  had  for  him,  deprived  him 
dence  and  intimacy,  and  would    certainly 
him  feel  the  utmost  effects  of  his  displeasui 
not'  been  moderated  by  Seneca.    This  philc 
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ma  always  vmng  his  best  endeavoon  to  calm  tbe  impeta- 
tmtj  of  his  pnpil's  furious  and  nngOTeniable  diapoBiUoii 
by  mild  and  gentle  counsels,  was  besides  a  good  friend  of 
Otbo's.  He  represented  to  the  Emperor,  (who  had  not 
yet  thrown  oS  all  respect  for  his  tutor)  that  a  revenge 
like  this  could  not  but  make  a  great  noise  in  the  world, 
and  publish  abroad  the  true  reason  of  Otho's  disgrace, 
which  was  by  no  means  fit  to  be  known;  that  there 
were  other  methods  ot  getting  rid  of  his  rival,  without 
having  recourse  to  those  violent  remedies,  since  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  send  him  from  Borne  on  some  pretence, 
and  tiirai  he  might  see  Foppza  as  much  as  he  pleased, 
without  a  rival.  Nero,  who  perhaps  had  not  quite 
diveeted  hinuelf  of  all  friendship  for  a  man  he  had  been 
■o  intimate  with  and  had  opened  himself  to  upon  aU 
without  the  least  reserve,  especially  in  his 
secret  debaucheries,  and  to  whom  he  had  (in  a 
:)  given  the  key  of  hie  heart,  approved  this  expe- 
dient of  his  preceptor.  Ete  made  Otho  governor  of 
Lunitania,  and  by  bo  doing  procured  for  himself  tbe  satisfac- 
Han  he  so  ardently  wished  for,  of  seeing  Poppfea  without 
•  rival. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  Otho  was  himself  the  author  of 
bis  misfortune  J  and  that  which  he  imagined  would  be  a 
means  of  preserving  his  fortune  and  interest  had  like  to 
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have  cost  him  his  Hfe.  He  found  himself  obliged  to  quit 
Rome  and  Poppaea,  and  set  out  for  Luaitania  full  of 
sorrow  and  jealousy,  plainly  perceiving  that,  under  the 
glorious  title  of  governor,  he  was  condemned  to  a  rigorous 
banishment.  So  true  it  is,  that  there  is  no  reckoning  upon 
the  friendship  of  great  men,  nor  is  there  any  solidity  in 
their  professions  of  kindness,  especially  when  their  favour 
has  been  obtained  by  crimes  and  iniquity. 

In  the  meantime  Otho  so  managed  his  affairs  that  what 
he  thought  was  his  disgrace  proved  extremely  to  his 
advantage.  He  behaved^  in  his  government  with  so  much 
moderation  and  wisdom,  that  all  his  past  irregularities 
were  forgotten.  The  bad  impression  which  his  dissolntenesB 
and  debaucheries  had  created  in  everybody's  mind  waa 
quite  obliterated,  and  his  exactness,'  integrity,  and  the 
regularity  of  his  conduct  made  people  conceive  so  high 
an  opinion  of  him,  and  so  effectually  gained  him  the 
hearts  of  all  the  world,  especially  the  army,  that  after- 
wards they  all  declared  for  him,  and  elevated  him  to  the 
throne. 

Nero,  being  now  delivered  from  his  rival,  omitted 
nothing  that  could  re-instate  him  in  his  former  happiness. 
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and  regain  the  good  graces  of  his  mistress ;  he  exhausted 
his  whole  atook  of  oomplaisanoe  and  oouiteey,  and  erea 
oondoaoeoded  to  make  the  most  humble  BubmisBion, 
irhioh  ma  the  Bhamefnl  mark  of  hia  defeat  &nd  al&Teiy. 

Besidea  this,  he  loaded  the  haughty  Foppea  with  rich. 
uiij  magnificent  presents,  broke  oS  all  commerce  with 
his  once  beloved  Acte,  of  whom  she  was  jealoun,  and,  to 
carry  his  respect  as  far  as  it  could  go,  promised  to  many 
her.  This  was  just  what  she  aimed  at ;  for  being  infinitely 
more  in  lore  with  Nero's  rank  than  his  person,  and  her 
ambition  being  withont  limits,  she  waa  aiming  at  no 
len  than  mounting  the  throne ;  and  there  was  nothing- 
she  was  not  capable  of  doing,  to  gain  this  important  point. 
Her  oharma  were  not  the  only  engines  she  set  to  work 
upon  tins  occasion,  nor  was  it  without  design  that  she 
ottertained  in  her  house  soothsayers,  and  those  sort  of 
people  who  foretold  events,'  whom  she  consulted  and 
employed  in  her  most  seca'et  aSairs.  But  there  were  two 
gnat  obstacles  in  her  way,  that  seemed  to  be  an  almost 
insuperable  check  to  her  soaring  hopes,  and  these  were 
tha  authori^  of  Agrippina,  and  Nero's  marriage  with 
Octavia,  obstacles  which,  it  must  be  owned,  were  such  as 
one  would  think  coald  never  be  got  over ;    but  ambition 
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is  not  easily  repulsed.  It  is  a  passion  that  nothing  pats 
a  stop  to,  nothing  discourages.  There  are  no  difficulties 
it  is  not  ready  to  encounter.  Its  desires  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  its  acquisitions,  and  its  gratification  is  so  for 
from  satisfying,  that  it  only  serves  to  make  it  aspire  after 
new  honours  and  dignities.  So  far  is  it  from  bearing  a 
superior,  that  it  cannot  endure  an  equal,  for  everything 
that  comes  in  competition  with  it  is  exposed  to  its  fury 
and  persecution. 

It  is  true  that  Poppea  did  not  dip  her  hands  in  the 
blood  of  those  who  opposed  her,  but  she  was  not  less 
guilty  of  their  destruction,  because  in  fact,  she  was  the 
occasion  of  it.^  After  she  had  made  herself  absolute 
mistress  of  the  Emperor's  heart,  she  forgot  nothing  that 
could  contribute  to  the  ruin  of  such  people  as  either  by 
their  offices,  power,  or  interest,  were  in  a  position 
to  obstruct  her  most  ambitious  schemes.  Sometimes  she 
irritated  the  Emperor  against  his  mother,  by  inspiring 
him  with  mistrust  and  suspicions,  by  making  him  jealous 
and  afraid  of  her  authority,  which,  she  said,  Agrippina 
was  endeavouring  to  make  supreme  and  independent. 
At  other  times  she  suggested  that  his  mother  had  very 
bad  designs  against  him,  and  that,  as  she  had  given 
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the  Empire,  she  imagined  she  had  a  right  to 
deprive  him  of  it  if  she  thought  proper.  She  did  not 
■crnple  to  invent  bitter  things  against  Octavia,  spread- 
ing false  reports  about  her,  and  artfully  insinuating  that  she 
was  intriguing  against  Nero,  and  seducing  the  people. 
When  she  had  fair  opportunities,  she  would  throw  in  a 
provoking^  sort  of  raillery,  reproaching  him,  that 
instead  of  being  Emperor,  he  was  more  a  subject  than 
other  people;  that  his  submission  could  not  be  called 
respect  or  filial  duty,  but  the  dependence  of  a  slave; 
that  he  was  only  looked  upon  as  Agrippina's  pupil,  who 
kept  him  in  a  subjection  like  a  child.  "  In  short,"  said  she 
(with  one  of  those  enchanting  irresistible  looks,  which 
she  knew  so  well  how  to  put  on,  and  at  the  same  time 
letting  fall  some  tears)  "what  reason  can  you  have  for 
"deferring  any  longer  our  marriage,  if  it  be  true  that 
"you  are  your  own  master?  Or  what  objection  can  any- 
"body  have  against  it,  that  ought  to  be  of  sufficient 
"  weight  to  hinder  you  from  accomplishing  your  desires  ? 
"  Do  they  find  any  fault  with  my  person  ?  Is  my  beauty 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  other,  and  does  it  not  deserve 
a  suitable  return  of  love  and  tenderness  on  your  sidef 
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"Can  anybody  pretend  that  my  birth  does  not  entitk 
**  me  to  the  honour  of  being  your  wife,  when  it  is  zemem- 
"bered  that  the  highest  dignities  of  the  republic  have 
"  been  held  by  my  family  ?  ELave  not  my  ancestors  been 
"honoured  with  the  same  glorious  omameatSy  wherein 
''  consists  the  lustre  and  grandeur  of  the  noblest  hoosea 
"in  Rome,  namely,  the  rods  of  the  consulship,  and  the 
"laurels  of  the  triumpherf  Can  I  not  redcon  in  my 
"family  many  generals  who  have  deserved  the  Empire, 
"  and  whose  extraordinary  services  have  been  judged 
**  worthy  of  great  rewards  ?  But  is  it  not  rather  the  case 
"  that  Agrippina  is  apprehensive  that  my  advancement 
"may  be  a  check  to  hor  pride  and  unlimited  ambition; 
"  and  that  the  attachment  to  your  interests,  to  which  our 
marriage  would  of  course  commit  me,  would  natuzallj 
oblige  me  to  disclose  to  you  her  pernicious  designs,  and 
"  80  publish  to  the  senate  and  the  people  all  her  crimes 
'*  and  her  insatiable  avarice  ?  If  your  mother  (continaed 
'<  this  artful  woman)  who  is  so  accustomed  to  rule  yon 
"like  an  infant,  cannot  bear  that  I  should  live  with 
"  you,  restore  me  to  my  husband,  give  me  back  to  Otho. 
''  I  am  ready  to  ro  to  him,  were  it  to  the  furthest  comer 
"of  the  world;  and  when  I  shall  be  at  a  distance  from 
"the  inevitable  dangers  to  which  I  see  you  exposed,  it 
"  will    be    less    grievous    to    me    to    hear    the    insults 
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**  heaped  upon  my  Emperor  spoken  of^  than  to  be  a  sad 
"  spectator  of  them." 

These  keen  and  cunning  remonstrances  made  a  great 
impression  on  the  Emperor,  the  more  so,  because  Foppssa 
was  assisted  in  her  designs  by  those  who  had  access 
to  him;  who,  seeing  their  authority  weakened,  or  rather 
quite  eclipsed  by  that  of  Agrippina,  were  very  glad  to 
make  use  of  Fopp8Ba*s  interest  in  opposition  to  hers,  but 
at  the  same  time  did  not  imagine  that  Nero  would  carry 
bis  fury  and  resentment  so  far,  as  to  put  his  mother  to 
death.  But  such  is  the  deplorable  weakness  of  those  wha 
are  possessed  with  the  demon  of  irregular  and  imlawful 
amours,  that  they  are  blinded  by  their  tyrannical  passion, 
and  it  becomes  impossible  for  them  to  refuse  it  anything. 
They  are  forced  to  subscribe  rashly,  and  without  examina- 
tion, to  everything  it  exacts,  not  even  sparing  those  that 
are  nearest  to  them,  or  having  the  least  regard  to  the 
laws  of  nature. 

The  haughty  Poppeea,  after  having  brought  tbo 
Empress  Agrippina  to  destruction,  resolved  to  do  as  much 
for  Octavia,  now  the  only  person  that  hindered  her 
marriage  with  Nero.  As  she  had  admirable  talents  for 
gallantry,  there  was  nothing  capable  of  exciting  desire 
that  she  did  not  put  in  practice  to  inflame  the  Emperor, 
and  she  succeeded  so  well,  that  Nero  perfectly  adored 
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her,  so  that,  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  deny  I 
thing,  he  pat  away  Octavia,  banished  her,  and  sot 
married  Poppaea,  with  whom  he  was  rather  bi 
than  enamoured. 

The  people,  who  are  easily  reconciled  to  whati 
sovereign  thinks  proper  to  do,  without  giving  thi 
much  trouble  about  the  justice  of  the  xnatter,  i 
often  by  that  means  imposed  upon,  and  for  want 
sideration   become   approvers  of  those  faults  an 
which  they  would  otherwise  abhor.    They  therefore 
statues  in  honour  of  the  new  Empress,  giving  by  t 
piece  of  flattery  a  shameful  and  imjust  approbatio: 
scandalous  marriage  of  Nero,  and  consequently 
treatment  poor  Octavia  had  met  with.     Poppsea, 
herself  at  last  exalted  to  the  throne  of  the  Empiit 
she  had  so  ardently  wished  for,  thought  of  noth 
enjoying  her  new  dignity;  but  her  triimiph  did 
longer  than  Octavia's  disgrace,  for  the  scene  soon 
for  both  of  them.     The  people,  who  are  genera] 
fickle  and  inconstant,  had  no  sooner  reflected  u 
imjust  and  injurious  banishment  of  Octavia,  and  t 
treatment  this  only  remaining  branch  of  Csesar'c 
had  received,  than  they  began  to  murmur,  and 
demanded  that  Claudius's  daughter  should  be  : 
All  the  town  was  in  an  uproar,  nothing  was  to  b 
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but  complaints,  which  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Nero,  who, 
fearing  tlie  caprice  of  the  niuhitude,  pretended  to  repent 
that  he  had  sent  her  away,  and  immediately  recalled  her. 
The  news  of  the  Empress's  return  was  received  with 
universal   approhation.     The   whole   town   went   out   to 
meet  her,  and  never  had  such  great  satisfaction  been  seen 
in  the  countenances  of  the  Romans,  to  the  great  vexation 
of  Poppsa,  whose  statues  they  threw  down  with  great 
marks  of  contempt,  and  at  the  same  time  carried  Octavia's 
about  the  streets  in  triumph.     But  these  demonstrations 
of  love  and  affection,  which  the  people  with  so  much 
warmth  showed  this  imfortunate  princess,  only  hastened 
her  destruction;    for  Foppsa,   provoked  to  the  highest 
d^;ree  at  being  thus  woimded  in  her  most  tender  part, 
and  having  her  statues  trampled  imder  foot,  was  incon- 
solable.    She  thought  herself  affronted  in  the  cruellest 
manner,  and  drew  conclusions  from  it  that  were  not  very 
favourable  to  her  designs,  for  she  could  not  then  doubt  but 
that  the  inclinations  of  the  Romans  were  for  Octavia; 
accordingly,  concluding  that  she  could  never  be  safe  upon 
the  throne  as  long  as  Octavia  lived,  since  Nero,  soHcited  by 
the  suppUcations  and  complaints  of  the  people,  (whose 
hatred  she  saw  he  was  apprehensive  of)  might  at  last  open 
his  eyes  to  the  unjust  manner  in  which  he  had  treated 
his  lawful  wife,  who  had  given  him  the  Empire,   she 
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resolved  to  lose  no  time,  bnt  to  sacrifice  Octavia  as  soon 
as  possible  to  ensure  her  own  peace  and  safety. 

In  order  to  persuade  Nero  to  this,  she  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  call  in  to  her  assistance  the  utmost  efforts  of  her 
charms,   and   employ   the  most  delicate   strokes   of  her 
policy.     She  very  dexterously   identified  the  Emperor's 
interests  with  her  own;    she  exaggerated  the  power  of 
Octavia,  her  influence  with  the  people,  her  evil  designs ; 
and  to  make  Nero  more  susceptible  of  the  impressions  she 
intended  to  give  him,  she  insinuated,  that  this  imt>ortunity 
of  the  people  in  favour  of  Octavia  amoimted  to  no  less 
than  a  downright  revolt  against  his  authority.     Then 
{adding  the  most  enchanting  look  she  could  possibly  put 
on  to  the  irresistible  charms  of  her  all-persuading  voioe) 
she  threw  herself  at  his  feet  with  her  &oe  bathed  in 
tears;  and  in  this  posture,  which  even  gave  her  an  addi- 
tional beauty,  she  told  him,  "  that  however  desirous  she 
"was  to  render  indissoluble   the   bands  of  a  marriage, 
"  which  would  make  her  his  inseparable  companion,  and 
**  consequently  procure  her  the  greatest  honour  she  could 
''  possibly  aspire  to,  yet  it  was  not  her  intention  to  make 
"him  any  such  request.     No,"  continued  she,  "that  is 
''  not  the  favour  I  have  to  ask ;  I  come  to  put  my  life  under 
"your  protection.     The   seditious  partisans   of   OctaVia, 
**  sheltering  themselves  under  the  specious  name  of   the 
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people,  undertake  in  the  time  of  peace  what  they  dared 
not  attempt  during  the  war;  for  if  you  consider  the 
affair,  you  will  find  that,  when  they  lately  took  up 
arms,  it  was  against  you  that  they  did  so.  They  seem 
to  want  nothing  but  a  leader,  which  Octavia  will  find 
"  without  giving  herself  much  trouble.  In  short,^  since, 
"  by  an  appearance,  my  life  is  what  they  aim  at,  I  would 
"  take  the  liberty  to  ask  what  I  have  done  to  forfeit  it, 
"  what  crime  or  mischief  I  have  committed ;  whom  I  have 
"had  the  misfortune  to  injtire  or  displease;  is  it  be- 
"  cause  I  may  probably  give  lawful  heirs  to  the  Empire, 
"  that  the  people  are  so  exasperated  against  me ;  or  does 
"Bome  prefer  to  see  upon  the  throne  the  infamous 
"  posterity  of  a  miserable  player  on  the  flute  ?  "  (meaning 
Eucer)  to  whom  (by  a  horrible  calumny)  Nero  gave  out 
that  Octavia  had  prostituted  herself. 

"Your  interests,  however,"  added  she  with  great  art 
and  subtlety,  "shall  always  be  infinitely  dearer  to  me 
"  than  my  own.  If  it  be  true  that  I  have  done  harm  to 
"anybody,  or  if  you  are  determined  to  have  the  people 
for  your  master,  do  not  wait  until  you  are  compelled 
to  recall  Octavia ;  do  it  with  a  good  grace  and  not  imder 
compulsion.    Let  it  not  be  at  the  instigation  or  rather 
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"command  of  a  bmtal  and  insolent  mob.  ^le  poblie 
'*  welfare  and  yours  ought  in  all  reason  to  take  the  pboe  of 
''  my  own  private  advantage.  Saorifice  me,  then,  to  the 
"  good  of  the  State,  or  rather  to  the  unreasonable  hatred 
**  of  the  people.  Let  me  die  a  martyr  to  the  persecotioiu 
"of  Agrippina  and  the  jealousy  of  Octavia,  or  if  you 
'^  please,  say  to  the  interests  of  the  State ;  I  am  quite  ready 
"  to  submit  to  your  good  pleasure  in  all  things.  But,  if 
''you  have  not  a  mind  that  a  confused  multitude,  i 
''  mutinous  rabble  should  prescribe  laws  to  you,  if  yon 
"  can  resolve  to  show  that  you  are  Emperor,  and  have  yet 
"some  small  kindness  for  Foppaea,  put  her  life  in  safety 
"by  punishing  those  who  threaten  it.  Nothing  will  be 
"  easier  for  you  than  to  prevent  the  like  seditions  for  the 
"future;  for,  since  Octavia  is  the  only  cause  of  them, 
"you  have  only  to  deprive  the  people  of  all  hope  ol 
"  seeing  her  again  at  Rome  as  Empress,  and  some  other 
"  suitable  husband  may  easily  be  procured  for  her." 

Never  was  slander  set  out  in  more  plausible  odoun, 
nor  imposture  invented  with  more  specious  marks  ol 
probability.  Nero  gave  into  it  at  once;  he  listened  very 
attentively  to  this  studied  discourse  of  Poppsea,  which 
she  pronoimcdd  with  such  artifice,  that  the  Emperor  did 
not  in  the  least  doubt  the  truth  of  what  she  said.  He 
was  alarmed  at  this  pretended  intrigue  of  Octavia,  and 
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a&raid  of  that  poor  princess,  weak  and  defencelen 
as  she  was ;  for  Poppsea  knew  so  well  how  to  support  her 
assertion,  by  making  the  danger  appear  certain  and 
imininent,  that  Nero,  believing  his  life  was  at  stake,  if 
OctaTia  was  suffered  any  longer  to  enjoy  hers,  had  her 
cruelly  put  to  death;  for,  after  having  dipped  his  hands 
in  bis  mother's  blood,  the  greatest  crimes  cost  him  but 
little  trouble,  nor  did  he  scruple  to  become  the  murderer 
of  his  innocent  wife.  Poppsa,  finding  her  jealousy  ap- 
peased, her  power  established,  and  her  marriage  secured^ 
would  no  longer  deny  herself  the  pleasure  of  being 
revenged  on  those  who  had  opposed  her  designs,  and  of 
heaping  favours  upon  such  as  had  been  her  friends. 

Dc»7phorus,  secretary  of  petitions,  forfeited  his  life  for 
the  liberty  he  had  taken  of  disapproving  of  the  Emperor's 
passion  for  Poppsa;  Gessins  Florus,^  for  being  the 
husband  of  Cleopatra,  Poppsea's  intimate  friend,  was 
made  governor  of  Judsea,  Nero  being  imable  to  refuse 
her  anything,  nor  could  he  prevail  upon  himself  to  run 
j  the  risk  of  disobliging  her  wh6m  he  rather  adored  than 
loved. 

He  admired  her  beauty  as  much  as  she  valued  it  herself, 
and  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  extolling  it,  which 


^  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  20. 
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he  did  by  the  most  delicate  and  studied  praises.  He  went 
80  far  as  to  compose^  verses  upon  the  delightfal  brilliancy 
of  her  hair,  which  he  compared  to  amber. 

It  is  certain  that  Poppaea  was  asi  aooomj^iahed  beauty; 
but  it  must  also  be  confessed,  that  never  did  anybody 
take  more  care  to  preserve  their  charms ;  for  in  order  to 
keep  and  heighten  those  graces  that  had'  procured  her 
so  many  admirers,  she  spared  nether  cost  nor  pains. 
Besides  prodigious  sums,  which  she  laid  out  in  the  com- 
position of  the  most  costly  washes  and  pomatums  for  her 
complexion,  she'  caused  to  be  maintained,  with  vast  care 

and  at  great  expense,  five  hundr^  she  asses  that  had 
just  had  young,  which  were  milked  every  day  to  make* 
a  bath  for  her ;  for  she  had  been  inf <»ined  that  nothing  was 
comparable  to  it  for  preserving  the  skin  and  keeping  it 
from  wrinkles,  those  cruel  effects  of  age,  and  wherever  she 
travelled,^  she  was  attended  by  this  ridiculous  equipage. 

Great  variety  of  the  finest  apparel  and  most  precious 
jewels  wonderfully  increased  her  natural  beauty.  Bhe 
appeared  every  day  in  the  most  magnificent  clothes ;  her 
furniture  was  sumptuous,  and  her    equipage   the  most 


1  Plin.  Hist.  nat.  lib.  17.  cap.  3.        »  Plin.  Ub.  11.  a  41.  Ub.  28.  oap.  12. 
»  Javenal.  Sat.  6.        ^  Plin.  lib.  38.  o.  11.  JuyenaL  Sat.  6. 

'^  Xipbilin  in  Ner. 
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briniant  that  oonld  be  imagined.  The  mules  attached  to 
her  fitter  were  adorned  with  the  most  costly  harness,  and 
Avere  shod  with  solid  gold  instead  of  iron ;  the  traces  and 
reins  were  all  wrought  with  gold  thread^  and  wire,  and 
she  never  appeared  in  public  without  all  these  tokens  of 
lier  unbounded  pride  and  vanity.  Never  was  there  seen 
sudi  prodigious  luxury.  As  she  had  nothing  so  much  at 
heart  as  the  desire  of  pleasing,  she  had  that  perpetually  in 
view  in  all  her  actions.  She  had  recourse  to  her  looking- 
glass  every  moment,  in  order  to  study  her  looks  and 
gestures,  and  one  day  this  haughty  Empress,  not  thinking 
herself  so  handsome  as  usual,  and  foreseeing  with  sorrow- 
ful heart  the  sad  but  inevitable  decline  of  her  charms, 
which  the  &tal  laws  of  time  would  not  spare,  wept 
bitterly,  and  prayed  the  gods  that  she  might  die  before  she 
grew  <dd. 

Thoucrh  she  apptied  her  beauty  to  very  bad  purposes, 
she  affected  to  be  very  modesty  and  had  an  outside  appear- 
ance that  deceived  people.  It  was  without  doubt  this 
external  show  of  virtue  that  induced  Josephus  to  launch 
out  into  the  praises  of  this  Empress;  or  else  we  must  sup- 
pose that  it  was  in  consideraticxi  of  the  particular  obliga- 
tions that  illustrious  Jew  was  imder  to  Poppaea,  who  often 


1  Plm.  Ub.  33.  c.  11. 
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honoured  him  with  her  proteddon  upon  occaaions  when  he 
had  ihe  moat  powerful  courtiers,  and  even  kings,  to  oppose. 
This  appeared  in  the  affair  of  Felix. 

Felix  was  brother  of  Pallas,  remarkable  for  his  influcnoe 
and  power  in  Claudius's  reign  (whom  he  governed  as  he 
pleased),  and  for  his  immense  riches,  which  were  the  fruits 
of  all  the  extortions  he  had  been  guilty  of,  which  at  last 
hastened  his  death.  Felix  was  sent  as  governor  to  Judca^ 
where,  being  supported  by  his  brother's  interest  at  Court, 
he  exercised  his  authority  with  that  haughtiness^  and 
brutal  pride  which  is  natural  to  those,  who,  from  a  low 
condition,  have  be«i  exalted  to  honours  and  great  emjdoy- 
ments.  Among  a  number  of  arbitrary  things  v^iich  he 
did,  in  order  to  create  a  high  opinion  of  his  power,  he 
caused  some  of  the  Jewish  priests  to  be  apprehended, 
upon  a  very  slight  pretence,  loaded  with  chains,  and  sent 
to  Rome  to  be  tried.  Baronius  is  of  opinion,  that  these 
were  the  people  who  had  made  a  vow  not  to  eat  or  drink 
till  they  had  killed  St.  Paul.' 

Kin&f  Agrippa,  whose  father  was  so  powerful  at  Rome, 
happening  to  be  interested  in  this  affair,  made  such  stnmg 
representations  at  Court,  in  conjunction  with  Felix,  that 
the  prisoners  were  put  into  close  confinement  and  treated 

1  Tacit.  Ann.  12.  "  Laron.  ad  An.  Ner.  2.  acta  32. 
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enielly  at  Borne,  withoat  any  one  being  at  the  trouble  of 
pirammiTig  whether  they  were  blamable  or  not.  Joeephu^, 
who  was  their  friend,  knowing  their  innocence,  resolved  to 
go  and  defend  their  cause.  He  embarked^  for  that  purpose, 
and  apon  his  journey  happened  to  meet  with  Aliiurius,  a 
Jew  and  a  comedian,  mightily  esteemed  by  Nero  (who 
was  yery  fond  of  that  sort  of  people,  and  used  to  appear 
upon  the  stage  among  them)  and  also  by  Poppesa.  It  was 
no  difficult  matter  for  Josephus,  being  a  person  of  great 
distinction  and  consideration  among  the  Jews,  to  make 
this  man  his  friend,  who  was  rejoiced  at  haying  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  a  service  to  a  countryman  and  a  person  of 
Josephus's  merit.  They  travelled  together,  and  were  no 
sooner  arrived  at  Borne,  than  Aliturius  made  what  haste 
he  could  to  recommend  as  warmly  as  possible  Josephus's 
cause  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  to  whom  he  likewise 
presented  Josephus  afterwards.  This  illustrious  Jew  told 
his  story  so  gracefully,  and  with  so  mudi  good  sense,  that 
Nero  and  Pqspaea  were  charmed  with  him;  the  latter 
especially  was  so  glad  to  oblige  Josephus,  that  she  undertook 
Ms  business  herself,  and  interceded  for  the  prisoners  with 
the  Emperor.  So  powerful  a  recommendation  could  not 
fail  of  being  victorious;   the  prisoners  were  immediate^ 

1  Joseph,  in  vita  soa. 
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acquitted  and  set  at  liberty,  in  spite  of  all  the  intngues 
ol  the  King  of  Jud»a  and  F^iz ;  and  Joe^»hii8»  bendes 
gaining  his  cause,  received  from  Poppna  such  magnificent 
presents  as  were  worthy  of  his  merit  and  the  high  rank 
of  his  benefactress. 

Poppaea  looked  upon  her  exaltation  to  the  throne  as 
the  greatest  happiness  that  could  possibly  befall  her, 
because  she  did  not  know  the  value  of  that  which  was 
offered  her  by  Heav^i,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religioa 
that  St.  Paul  would  have  instructed  her  in,  and  persuaded 
her  to  embrace. 

St.  Paul,^  the  first  time  he  resided  at  Borne,  had  made 
some  acquaintances  at  Nero's  Court ;  it  is  even  confidentlj 
affirmed  that  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Seneca, 
though  many  authors  are  of  opinion  that  those  letters  are 
fictitious,  being  unworthy  of  St.  Paul  and  Seneca,'  and  the 
work  of  the  same  impostor ;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
Beneca  must  have  known  St.  Paul,'  whose  reputation  and 
doctrine,  being  very  extraordinary,  made  a  great  noise,  and 
were  much  talked  of.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  St 
Paul  was  well  known  to  many  of  Nero's  officers,  since  he 


^  8.  Okiysofit.  adven.  Vituper.  TitiB  Monast.    ^  Godens,  Hist.  Eodei. 
s  Baron,  ad.  Ann.  Ner.  12.  S.  Chxysost.  in  Act.  horn.  54. 
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says  himself  that^  his  bonds  were  become  famous  at  the 
Emperor's  Court.' 

In  all  likdihood  it  was  by  means  of  the  friends  St.  Paul 
had  in  the  Emperor's  palace  that  he  found  opportunities 
of  speaking  to  Poppna.  He  represented  to  her,  with  a 
generous  freedom,  the  disorders  of  her  past  life;  and 
finding  her  well  enough  disposed  to  hear  him,  he  explained 
to  her  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  rdigion,  and  exhorted 
her  to  embrace  its  precepts  and  practise  its  rules.  These 
remonstrances  being  made  with  that  true  apostolical  zeal 


1  Ad  PhiUp.  1.  13. 

*  It  cannot  be  denied  that  St.  Paul  had  aoquaintances  in  Kero*a 
family.  "I  would  have  70a  to  know,'*  sajs  he  himnelf  to  the 
Philippians,  "  that  what  has  happened  to  me,  far  from  doing  harm^ 
has  mneh  contributed  to  the  adyanoement  of  the  Goe]>el,  for  my 
bonds  are  mnoh  spoken  of  in  the  Emperor's  palace,  and  among  all 
the  Romans."  It  is  even  certain  that  this  apostle  had  conyerted  to 
Christianity  many  officers  of  Caesar's  household ;  for  towards  the 
end  of  the  same  epistle,  he  says  to  the  Philippians,  "  all  the  saints 
salute  you,  especially  those  of  CsBsar's  household."  This  has  induced 
St.  Jerome  to  assert,  that  St.  Paul  contriyed  to  form  a  Church  in  the 
yery  palace  of  the  Emperor,  his  persecutor.  He  goes  further  stiU, 
for  he  will  haye  it  that  Seneca  turned  Christian,  and  corresponded 
with  St.  Paul;  he  eyen  places  him  in  the  rank  of  saints  and 
ecclesiastical  authors.  It  is  true,  that  there  are  but  few  people 
who  do  not  deny  the  yeracity  of  those  letters,  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  St.  Paul  must  haye  been 
personally  acquainted  with  Seneca,  his  doctrine  and  imprisonment 
being  so  much  talked  of  at  Rome. 
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for  which  St.  Paul  was  so  remarkable^  operated  ^ery  pomw 
fully  upon  the  Empress,  whidi  Nero  perceived.  It  wn 
touching  him  in  the  most  tender  part^  to  inspire  P<^pca 
with  such  sentiments  as  he  could  not  approve  of.  He  wis 
informed  that  it  was  St  Paul  who  had  given  her  the  austere 
lessons,  which  had  made  her  so  discreet  and  modest;  and 
in  the  first  transports  of  his  rage  he  had  him  aj^prehended, 
loaded  with  irons,  and  shut  up  in  a  close  prison,  after  having 
abused  him  with  all  the  opprobrious  names  he  could  think 
of,  and  treated  him  as  a  knave,  corrupter  and  vagabond.^ 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  confined  together,  and  were 
afterwards  companions  in  their  martyrdom.  They  were  shut 
up  in  a  frightful  dungeon,  but  even  there  the  guards  were 
not  able  to  resist  the  words  of  life  that  flowed  from  their 
mouths,  so  that,  being  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  ot  that 
holy  religion  which  the  apost^s  taught,  these  gaolers  were 
immediately  baptised,  and  a  few  days  after,  being  accused 
and  convicted  of  being  Christians,'  they  suffered,  with 
wonderful  intrepidity,  a  glorious  martyrdom  for  the  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  they  embraced. 

The  narrow  limits  of  St.  Paul's  prison  bore  no  proportion 
to  his  zeal.    This  good'  apostle,  having  made  his  guards 


^  This  place  is  now  called  San  Pietro  in  Carcere.    It  was  formerly 

called  Career  Tullianns. 
3  Martyrol.  Bom.  2.  Jnll.  *  S.  ChryBOst.  advers.  rit.  Monast 
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his  friends,  foond  means  by  his  emissaries  to  exhort  the 
Empress  Poppna  to  yield  to  the  force  of  truth,  and  profess 
that  faith  which  he  had  preached  to  her,  but  his  endeavours 
ifere  without  success ;  for  as  the  steps  she  had  taken  towards 
virtue  by  his  advice  were  only  some  weak  efforts,  her  vicious 
habits  soon  reassumed  their  former  strength,  in  spite  of 
the  salutary  doctrine  of  the  apostle,  which  Nero  took  care 
to  put  a  stop  to,  and  prevent  its  having  the  designed  effect ; 
for  being  told  that  even  from  the  dungeon  the  apostle  did 
not  slacken  his  endeavours,   nor  cease  to  instruct  the 

Empress,  but  that  he  was  continually  pressing  her  to  con- 

« 

form  herself  to  the  precepts  of  a  religion,  the  sanctity  of 
which  did  by  no  means  suit  his  inclinations,  he  had  him 
beheaded  without  the  town,  and  the  same  day  St.  Peter 
was  crucified  by  his  order. 

Popptta  returned  to  her  former  abominations.  Still 
intoxicated  with  her  beauty  and  her  power,  she  applied 
herself  mcnre  and  more  to  the  preservation  of  the  one  by 
the  charms  of  the  other ;  and  the  Emperor,  who  loved  her  as 
much  as  ever,  finding  her  in  every  respect  the  same  as  she 
was  before,  set  no  bounds  to  his  complaisance.  But  what 
inflamed  him  yet  more  was  the  hope  he  had  of  her 
bringing  him  an  heir  to  the  Empire,  for,  to  his  excessive  joy, 
the  Empress  was  with  child.  He  demonstrated  his  satis- 
faction by  all  the  ways  he  could  think  of,  amongst  the  rest 
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numerous  vows  to  the  gods  for  »  happy  delivery  weire  not 

The  senate,  the  people,  and  all  the  <»rder8  of  the  cttj 
were  too  good  courtiers  to  be  backward  in  paying  their 
respects,  and  showing  how  they  shared  in  the  good  fortune 
of    the    Emperor.       Poppna    was    brought   to    bed   at 
Antium  of  a  girl,   who  was  named  Claudia,   and  was 
immediately  honoured  with  the  title  of  August^  as  weH  as 
her  mother.  Nero,  seeing  his  wishes  accomplished,  indulged 
himself  in  an  excess  of  joy.^    He  caused  the  most  sump- 
tuous and  magnificent  games  to  be  celebrated  according 
to  the  Athenian  ceremonies.    He  dedicated  a  tem]^  to 
the  goddess  of  Fecimdity,  in  gratitude  for  the  fertility  of 
Poppaea;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  do  honour 
to  the  princess's  birth,  he  caused  games  and  shows  to  be 
represented  in  a  theatre  beyond  the  Tiber,   where  was 
assembled  an  innimierable  multitude  of  people,  to  hear  the 
songs  and  hymns  that  were  composed  on  this  occasion  in 
honour  of  young  Claudia ;  and  the  Emperor  himself  must 
needs  perform  a  part  among  the  musicians. 

The  obsequious  senate  went  in  a  body  to  Antium  in 
great  ceremony,  to  congratulate  the  Empress  upon  htf 
happy  delivery;  all  the  orders  did  the  same,  and  each 
strove  to  outdo  the  other  in  respect  and  courtesy. 


1  PHd.  Tacit  SuetoD. 
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Bat  this  joy  was  soon  turned  into  mourning ;  Claudia 
lived  bat  a  few  months;  and  as  Nero  did  not  at  the  time 
of  her  birth  know  how  to  confine  his  satisfaction  within 
reasonable  bounds,  so  on  the  other  hand  his  griei  at  her 
death  was  no  less  immoderate.     This  accident  was  matter 
of  fresh  trouble  to  the  senate,  who,  being  obliged  to  regulate 
their  sentiments  and  conduct  according  to  those  ci  the 
Emperor,  were  now  obUged  to  express  as  much  affliction 
as  they  did  joy  before.     They  proposed  to  immortalize  the 
young  princess,  build  temples  in  honour  of  her,  and  appoint 
a  priest  to  officiate  daily.   In  short,  they  carried  their  flattery 
and  submission  to  the  utmost  degree  of  impiety.     Poppaea's 
affliction  was  much  keener  and  far  more  just;  for,  if  Nature 
had  been  silent  upon  this  occasion,  her  interests  required 
that  she  shoidd  sincerely  lament  the  death  of  this  child, 
because,  by  its  birth,  Nero's  usual  fickleness  of  temp^ 
seemed  to  be  much  changed  for  the  better.     Besides,  her 
havino^  a  child  had  done  much  to  win  her  the  hearts  of 
the  Romans  in  general,  which  had  been  much  ahenated 
from  her  by  the  murder  of  Octavia.     The  Empress,  how- 
ever proved  i^dth  child  again,  which  renewed  her  hopes, 
and  in  all  probabiHty  would  have  crowned  her  desires  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Empire,  if  Nero  had  suffered  her  to 
die  a  natural  death. 

This  prince  had  long  since  shut  his  ears  against  the  wise 
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remanstranoes  of  good  people,  and  had  given  himself  iqp 
«Btirelj  to  the  pemicioaB  flattwy  of  meroenary  coui'iiBri, 
who  laboured  for  their  own  advantage,  and  not  for  tin 
honour  or  interest  of  the  Emperc^,  who  amused  hhnseif 
with  such  things  as  were  quite  below  his  dignilyy  aad 
thought  of  nothing  but  his  dancing,  plays,  and  mnslel  in 
all  which  he  affected  to  excel  the  rest  of  mankind.  Bol 
his  greatest  ambition  was  to  drive  a  chariot;  this  piece  cf 
folly  he  carried  so  far,  that  he  left  Borne,  and  took  a  long 
journey  into  Greece^  on  purpose  to  show  his  skill  aad 
address,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

Poppsea,  not  being  able  to  endure  that  the  Emperor 
should  thus  lower  himself,  and  employ  all  his  lime  in  suck 
low  exercises,  which  exposed  him  to  the  laughter  and 
ridicule  of  the  world,  endeavoured  to  reclaim  him,  by 
ccmdemning  those  vile  and  mean  occupations,  which  brou^ 
an  indelible  stain  upon  his  glory  and  the  imperial  dignity. 
To  this  purpose  she  employed  her  prayers,  caresses  aad 
tears,  but  all  in  vain.  She  next  liad  recourse  to  reproaches 
and  railler}',  but  this  method,  instead  of  producing  a  good 
effect,  proved  fatal  to  her.  For  the  unnatural  prince, 
not  being  able  to  bear  some  provoking  expressions  used 
by  Poppsea  in  reference  to  his  driving  a  chariot,  gave  her 
such  a  kick^  on  the  belly  that  she  died  immediately. 

^  Tacit  Aim.  16.  Sneton.  rit.  Ner.  Xiphilin. 
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When  the  Emperor  had  recovered  from  the  transports 
oi  his  fury,  he  was  inoonsolahle.  He  caused  all  imaginable 
hononrs  to  be  paid  her  body,  which  was  embalmed  after  the 
manner  of  those  of  the  ancient  tdnga.  It  was  carried  with 
great  pomp  and  magnificence  to  the  mausoleum  that  was 
erected  for  the  Julian  family ;  and  if  Pliny  is  to  be  credited^ 
more  perfumes  were  consumed  on  her  funeral  pile,  than 
Arabia  produces  in  a  year.^  In  short,  as  if  the  Emperor  had 
a  mind  to  make  her  amends  for  the  life  he  had  deprived  her 
of,  he  made  her  a  goddess,  and  caused  divine  honours  to 
be  paid  her.  Her  funeral  panegyric  was  pronounced  with 
great  form  and  ceremony,  in  which  her  transcendent  beauty 
was  not  forgotten.  Nero  seemed  more  in  love  with  her 
after  her  death  than  before,  if  possible;  his  passion  was 
tl^Q  as  infamous,  as  it  had  been  violent  in  her  lifetime ; 
and  the  laws  of  modesty  will  not  permit  us  to  relate  the 
noanner  in  which  history^  affiims  that  this  libidinous 
prince  treated  the  person  of  his  freedman  Sporus,  whoee 
face  had  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Poppsoa. 


1  Plin.  HiBt.  Nat  Ub.  12.  c.  18.  »  AureL  Victor.  Bpitom. 
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Nome  of  the  Emperors'  reigns  could  be  oompaied  to 
Nero's  for  the  first  five  years,  whidi  mmted  the  praises  of 
all  historians,  insomuch  that  Trajan,  who  was  himself  so 
great  a  prince,  aflirms  that  the  beginning  of  Nero's  leigD 
might  serve  as  a  model  for  all  kings  to  imitate.^  The 
manner  in  which  he  intended  to  govern,  and  the  rules  he 
laid  down  to  regulate  his  conduct  were  so  approved  of  by  the 
senate  and  all  the  people,  and  gave  them  so  high  an  idea 
of  the  happiness  of  this  reign,  that  they  were  (urdered  to 
be  engraven  on  a  tablet  of  silver.  Augustus  was  the 
pattern  he  was  to  copy ;  and  to  show  that  he  intended  to 
be  an  exact  imitator  of  that  excellent  prince,  he  obliged 
himself'  to  perform  some  action  of  generosity,  clemency,  or 
hberahty  every  day.  Persons  who  were  in  affliction  mi^^t 
depend  upon  finding  a  sure  refuge  with  him.  He  eased  the 
people  by  the  suppression  of  new  taxes,  and  by  a  diminn- 

1  AoreL  Viotor.  Epitom.  in  Ner.  '^  Saeton.  Tit.  N«r.  c.  12. 
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tioD  of  the  old  onea.  He  eapported  indigent  rirtne  and 
nobili^  (nude  oontemptible  through  poverty),  by  deUveiing 
from  misery  and  wretdwdness  thoBs  senatorB  Ol  illustrioiu 
birth,  who  by  the  Ticissitudes  erf  fortune  wore  become  ex- 
tremely poor,  uid  by  his  liberaUty  enabled  them  to  maintain 
their  dignity  with  honour  and  credit.  In  short,  he  made 
Buch  necessary  and  beneficent  regulations,  that  the  senate, 
being  charmed  with  so  glorious  a  prospect,  returned  him 
pnblio  t*"^pW  in  duo  form;  but  Nero,  witii  inimitable 
grace  and  modesty,  said  he  had  not  yet  been  so  ht^py  as 


8neh  a  gracioos  and  conmLcndable  beginning  would  (one 
would  imagine)  have  been  attended  with  glorious  conae- 
queneea,  as  it  seemed  the  certain  forerunner  of  a  happy  reign. 
Each  person  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  enjoyingao 
tiaintermpted  good  fortune,  and  Nero  wae  generally  looked 
apOD  as  the  moat  valuable  present  of  the  gods,  sent  to  re- 
establish the  pubUo  felicity,  and  renew  the  Augustan  age. 
But  this  Emperor  did  not  long  answer  the  great  expectations 
that  all  &e  world  had  conceived  of  him.  His  manners 
changed  with  his  fortune,  and  he  divested  himself  of 
his  good  qoalitiee,  in  proportion  to  the  encouragement  he 
gave  to  flaUerera,  becoming  wicked  with  them  by  contagion. 
Ha  aufCered  himself  to  be  hurried  on  by  a  bad  example,  and 
at  Uat  giving  himself  up  to  all  manner  of  crimes,  he  clearly 
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proved  that,  from  Ahenobarbus  and  Agrippina 
oould  proceed  but  what  was  pemidotaB  and  detest 

After  he  had  shaken  off  the  intolerable  jo 
mother's  authority  and  that  of  his  preceptors,  wh 
him  under  a  grievous  restraint,  all  those  shame 
which  rendered  him  the  scourge  of  Bome  and  the 
broke  out  like  a  torrent     Instead  of  Augustui 
first  he  declared  should  be  his  model,  Caligula, 
of  all  the  Emperors,  was  the  person  he  said  he  wa 
to  imitate;  he  kept  his  word,  for  he  surpassed  h 
sorts  of  wickedness  to  that  degree,  that  his  nan 
before  furnished  an  idea  of  a  most  accomplishe 
incurred  afterwards   such   hatred   and   public  ea 
that  it  became  the  expresion  and  image  of  a  c 
tyrant;  so  that  whoever  was  afterwards  to  be 
with  that  infamous  character  was  called  a  Nero 

His  monstrous  lewdness  defiled  every  part  of  1 
He  invented  such  brutal  pleasures  as  were  never 
of  before,  and  there  was  neither^  condition,  rolt 
nor  sex,  that  could  be  secure  from  the  infamous  and 
able  flames  of  his  incontinence.  His  horrible 
filled  Borne  with  blood  and  tears.  He  put'  his  aunt 
to  death,  to  possess  himself  of  her  estate ;  though  1 
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was  so  extremely  old,  that,  if  he  had  had  but  a  little  pa- 
tience, it  must  have  fallen  to  him  in  due  course.  Rubollius 
Plautos,  his  near  relation,  was  afterwards  sacrificed  to  his 
jealoosy,  though  he  had  retired  to  Asia,  that  he  might 
ghne  no  offence  to  Nero;  but  this  voluntary  banishment 
did  not  protect  him,  for  the  baxbarous  Emperor  sent  emis- 
wiee  thither  on  purpose  to  assassinate  him,  with  orders  to 
^  I  bring  Us  head  to  Rome.  He  indulged  himself  in  the  base 
■  I  and  poor  satisfaction  of  examining  it,  and  adding  insult  to 
^  I  craeltj,  said,  in  a  jocose  way,  that  he  did  not  think 
^  I  Rubellius  had  so  large  a  nose.  Pallas  was  also  the  object 
^  I  of  his  cruelty  and  avarice ;  for  Nero  had  him  poisoned,  in 
^  I  order  to  seize  the  immense  riches  of  this  freedman,  who  had 
^  I  insolently  abused  his  good  fortune,  and  accumulated  pro- 
^  digious  wealth  by  rapine  and  oppression,  which  he  forfeited 
by  an  untimely  end,  a  just  punishment  for  having  put  so 
many  persons  to  death  in  order  to  glut  himself  with  their 
spoils.  After  having  made  the  citizens  of  Rome  sufficiently 
P  sensible  of  his  inhumanity,  he  ezerdsed  his  fury  against 
^  Borne  itself,  destroying  its  magnificent  buildings,  temples, 
and  palaces,^  by  setting  the  town  on  fire,  which  he  contem- 
plated with  great  pleasure  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and 
saw  preying  with  raging  violence  and  impetuosity  upon 
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the  most  somptuoas  edifices  in  the  noblest  streets  in  Home, 
whidi  he  said  gave  him  an  agreeable  notion  of  the  bmning 
of  Troy.  Nothing  could  better  paint  his  diaracter  than  tfau 
burning  of  Bome,^  on  purpose  to  gratify  his  diabolioBl 
curiosity,  and  that  he  might  also  be  thereby  funiished 
with  an  opportunity  of  indulging  the  implacable  hatred 
he  bore  the  Christians,  whom  he  accused  of  this  horrible 
action,  and  so  threw  the  blame  upon  th^n,  punishing 
those  pocMT  innocent  people  for  &  crime  that  nobody  wm 
capable  of  but  himself. 

To  attempt  to  give  particular  details  of  all  the  CEimes 
this  infamous  prince  was  guilty  ol,  would  be  aa  endksi 
task.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  say,  that  after 
having  shed  the  blood  ol  Britannicus,  his  mother,  and  his 
wife  Octavia,  in  order  to  marry  Poppna,  whom  he  also 
killed  as  has  been  related,  he  soon  after  resolved  to  many 
again,  and  at  first  had  thoughts  of  Antonia  his  first  wife's 
sister,  and  his  own  sister  by  adoption.  But  Antonia  was 
not  so  charmed  with  the  dazzling  pomp  and  magnifiooioe 
of  a  throne  (however  captivating  it  may  seem  to  vulgar  eyes), 
as  to  accept  his  proposal;  for  she  was  very  sensible  that, 
notwithstanding  its  splendid  outside,  whidi  makes  it  so 
ardently  desired  by  ambitious  people,  it  generally  produces 
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iiifniTnftm.Ww  troubles  and  vexations,  and  ibat  this  exalted 
post,  so  much  coveted,  is  suiroiinded  with  dangerous  pred- 
pices.  These  judicious  rejections  induced  her  to  refuse 
the  offer  ol  Nero,  whoee  brutal  temper  she  could  not  but 
be  verj  well  acquainted  with. 

It  cannot  be  denied  tJtat  Antonia's  conduct  npoa  this 
occasioo  was  the  height  of  prudence.  The  misfcx^iuiea  of 
Octavia  and  FapfKA  were  terrible  examples  for  htr,  and 
aa  she  had  a  light  way  c^  judging  in  all  tJungs,  she  lotted 
upott  the  Ize&tmwit  those  two  Empresses  had  met  wiUi 
to  be  DO  other  than  what  she  might  herself  expect ;  for 
which  reascm  she  steadily  persisted  in  ber  determination 
never  to  many  a  prince  with  wbotn  she  could  not  be  an 
boor  in  safety.  This  refusal  cost  her  her  life,  for  Nero, 
wboao  impetuous  deairss  would  admit  oi  no  contradictitHi, 
accused  her  oi  having  dedgns  against  the  Empire,  and  upon 
this  accmsaticMt  (which  was  suppcnted  by  no  sort  of  proof) 
pat  her  to  death. 

His  choice  fell  upon  Messalina,  granddaughter  of 
Statilias  Taurus,  who,  in  Augustus's  time,  bad  been 
honoured  with  a  trium[A  and  the  consulship. 

This  lady  was  famous  in  Rome  cm  account  <d  hee  great 
riches  and  her  wit ;  and  though  she  had  had  ^ready  three 

1  Sneton.  vit.  Hei.  Tacit.  Ann. 
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hoBbandfl,  from  whom  she  wm  separaied  bj  deaih  or 
divorce,  she  was  yet  very  beautiful.  These  good  qnalilMi 
pcooured  her  abundance  of  admirers,  and  in  spite  of  certain 
suspicions  about  her  virtue,  she  managed  to  provide  hamlf 
with  a  fourth  husband. 

This  waa  Atticus  Vestinus,  Nero's  oompanion  in  all  Us 
debaucheries,  and  sharer  of  all  his  secrets.  This  senator 
had  the  skill  to  insinuate  himself  so  &r  into  the  Emperor's 
good  graces,  and  to  acquire  such  a  degree  of  familiarity 
with  him,  that  he  frequently  took  the  liberly  to  jHque  him 
by  the  most  cutting  railleries.  Nero  did  not  tolerate  it 
without  a  good  deal  of  impatience,  but  as  he  had  trusted 
Vestinus  with  all  his  affairs,  and  had  entirely  opened  his 
heart  to  him,  he  dare  not  reprimand  him,  tor  fear  he  should 
reveal  the  shameful  secrets  he  had  become  acquainted  with. 
Vestinus,  however,  when  he  married  Messalina,  was  not 
ignorant  that  Noro  had  made  very  free  with  that  lady. 
Their  gallantry  was  so  much  talked  of  at  Rome,  that  it  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  Vestinus  should  have  been  the  only 
one  that  knew  nothing  of  it,  for  she  regarded  her  reputation 
80  little  in  that  affair,  that  she  made  no  manner  of  secret 
of  it,  nor  did  she  think  proper  to  carry  her  scruples  so  far 
as  to  put  her  honour  in  competiticm  with  her  fortune; 
accordingly  she  laid  herself  out  to  attract  him  as  much  as 
possible,  being  sensible  that  this  amour  could  not  but 
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fnmufa  her  with  the  means  oi  gn^aijvag  her  vanity  to  tlw 
nbnoat  Bnt,  ■>  ihe  had  hut  small  hopea  of  sucoeedhig 
in  all  her  amhitions  Khenies,  she  prevailed  itpoa  heneK 
to  take  np  with  VestiiiuB  fw  her  fourth  husband,  who 
paid  very  dear  tor  the  honour  al  marrying  the  Emperco'a 
murtreas,  for  Nero  reaented  it  ao  nach,  that  be  waited  only 
for  a  fair  opportunity  to  deetiDy  him. 

This  he  thought  offered  itself  very  oppOTtunely  in  the 
pmaoning  conspiracy  which  was  fatal  to  bo  many  honest 
men.  But  aa  there  was  not  the  least  riiadow  <rf  proof 
that  Yeetiniu  had  had  any  liand  in  that  plot,  nobody  eonld 
be  found  willing  to  accuse  him.  Nuo  being  at  last  cpiita 
weaiy  of  seeing  a  man  live  whom  he  hated  mortally 
(e^Moially  since  he  waa  now  at  liber^  by  Poppea's  death 
to  many  Mesaalina),  ordered  his  veins  to  be  opened, 
without  aecjdng  for  any  further  pretense,  and  l^  that 
means  got  rid  of  a  person,  who  from  being  bis  greatest 
favoorite,  was  become  exteemely  odious  to  him.  Vestintta 
was  at  table  in  his  own  bouse,  entertaining  a  great  number 
of  his  friends  at  supper,  when  the  instrumenta  of  Nero's 
emdty  came  thither  to  put  him  to  deatii.  Thety  forced  him 
into  a  wann  bath,  and  opened  his  veins  so  that  he  bled  to 
I    death. 

I        Thi«  tragical  enrent  did  not  cost  Messalina  many  tears,  as 
}    she  waa  sure  that  Nero  would  soon  mate  her  amends  for 
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her  loss.  He  did  so  in  fact,  for  he  married  her,  and  caused 
her  to  be  honoured  with  the  glorioos  title  ol  August.  This 
new  Empress  at  first  found  great  charms  in  the  brilliant 
lustre  of  the  throne,  but  soon  after  peroeived  it  to  be  full  of 
cares  and  anxieties.  Nero's  irregular  conduct  was  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  bitterness,  which  Measalina  was 
the  more  sensible  of,  as  she  was  forced  to  lament  in  secret, 
and  without  complaining,  for  fear  that  her  remonstranoeB, 
if  she  should  venture  to  make  any,  might  prove  as  fatal  to 
her  as  they  had  been  toPoppaea,  whose  place  she  filled;  for 
Nero  was  no  longer  capable  of  following  wholesome  advice, 
being  entirely  guided  by  his  extravagant  desires  and 
caprices. 

The  Emperor,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  crimes  he  had 
already  committed,  added  fresh  murders  to  those  he  was 
already  stained  with,  and  imder  pretence  of  pimishing  such 
as  had  been  engaged  in  Piso's  conspiracy,  filled  Rome  with 
blood.  Silanus  Yetus,  and  all  his  family  were  the  objects 
of  his  rage;  Annaeus  Mela,  Seneca's  brother,  and  father 
of  the  poet  Lucan  perished  imder  his  accusation,  as  well  as 
Petronius,  the  most  agreeable  debauchee  of  his  time;  Fstos 
Thrasea  the  senator,  famous  for  his  great  offices  and 
dignities,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  honoiur ;  Barea 
Soranus,  illustrious  for  his  nobility  and  high  station,  as 
well  as  for  his  firm   and  immovable  probity,   precious 
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remains  ai  ancient  Roman  virtue ;  Corbulo,  in  whom  was 
also  to  be  seen  a  tme  image  of  old  Home,  being  the  firmest 
siipp<»t  of  the  emjare ;  Seneca,  and  a  vast  number  of  others 
of  the  first  rank,  augmented  the  number  of  victims  that 
this  tyrant  sacrificed  to  his  cruelty. 

MessaHna  had  many  other  reasons  for  the  trouble  and 
vexation  she  imderwent  from  the  conduct  of  Nero;  his 
follies  and  extravagances  continually  prepared  for  her 
fresh  matter  for  sorrow  and  discontent.  His  having  passed 
his  youth  in  singing,  driving  chariots,  and  music,  might 
be  excused ;  but  even  when  he  became  Emperor,  nothing 
would  satisfy  him  but  displaying  his  abilities  in  such  low 
exercises  as  were  not  at  all  suitable  to  his  dignity,  and  this 
upon  such  occasions  as  most  required  that  he  should  put 
on  a  gravity  conformable  to  his  rank,  for  example,  before 
Tiridates,  who  was  come  to  Rome  on  purpose  to  receive 
from  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  the  crown  of  Armenia. 
On  this  occasion,  Nero,  being  imable  to  restrain  himself 
for  any  considerable  time,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation  was  over,  took  this  king  to  the  theatre,  and  in 
his  presence,  having  clothed  himself  in  green,  must  needs 
show  his  skill  in  driving  a  chariot,  not  being  at  all  ashamed 
to  degrade  himself  by  those  mean  occupations.  But  how- 
ever unworthy  they  were  of  an  Emperor,  there  was  no 
lack  of  sycophants  and  flatterers,  who  extol  even  the  vices 
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and  gxeatest  faults  of  princes,  who  mightily  o 
his  great  address  and  activity ;  Nero,  being  then 
that  it  was  a  pity  to  shut  up  such  rare  talents  in 
reserved  to  give  proof  of  them  in  f (ureign  oo 
order  to  obtain  the  crowns  that  were  given  to  th 
former  in  driving  chariots,  acting,  the  best  singi 
best  player  on  the  harp,  for  this  was  his  greatost 
He  could  not  bear  that  anyone  should  dispute  tho 
titles  with  hun,  and  it  would  have  been  v^y 
to   beocHne   his  rival.     He  accordingly   left   £ 
stopped  in  all  the  towns  upon  the  road.    He  thei 
exhibited  himself  to  the  people  in  all  the  sq 
theatres,  and  most  ridiculously  displayed  to  all 
that  great  skill  and  address  he  .so  much  prided  hin 
suppKcating  the  approbation  of  all  the  spectat 
after  having  gone  through  all  Achaia,  he  returned 
loaded  with  one  thousand  eight  hundred  crowii 
he  was  more  proud  of  than  if  he  had  gained 

victories  over  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  republii 
These  unworthy  occupations  did  not  stop  tl 


^  The  Bomans  honoured  with  a  crown  those  wh< 
tingnished  themselyeB  in  war,  fighting  in  the  capitol,  pal 
any  particular  science,  or  even  combats  in  the  amphith 
these  crowns  were  given  upon  different  occasions,  thej  ^ 
of  different  materials.    There  were  ten  kinds  of  them. 
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of  hii  crodtiM  and  Iswdneis,  for  he  never  deaiited  from 
th«m  bat  in  ordw  to  vpiU  tlie  blood  of  Mine  dtiien,  M* 
diBhonoQT  Bome  illoatiioDS  family.  He  filled  np  Uie 
tneumra  ot  hia  iniquity  at  last,  and  then  was  no  way  of 
Tsdoning  up  his  crimes  bat  by  the  number  of  hia  actions. 
This  tTTannical  government  caused  the  provinces  to  revolt, 
and  decided  them  to  eh&ke  off  the  intolerable  yoke. 
"Vlndex,  governor  ^  Celtic  Gaul,  was  the  first  that  do- 
daied  against  Nero.  Galba,  who  commanded  an  army  in 
Spain,  and  Otho,  governor  of  Lnsitania,  did  Uie  same, 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  people  at  Boms, 
who  were  resolved  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  a 
prince  who  had  made  himself  odiooa  to  all  the  earth. 
Galba  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  legions,  and  1^iis 
dect-.on  was  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  who 
declared  Nero  an  enemy  of  the  republic,  and  condemned 
-  him  to  death.*  He  was  informed  that  there  was  a  moat 
painful  and  ignominious  end   preparing   for   him;    and 

*  Stio  hearing  that  the  seiuito  bsd  deolarsd  Lim  ui  eaemj  to  the 
republic,  uid  oondemiied  him  to  be  pnnialied,  aocording  to  tbe 
»nfii«nt  fnrtn  [norf  mi^'umm], siked  wh>t  wbb  meuit  l^  the  ancient 
form.  He  w«i  told  that  the  criminal  wae  to  be  itripped  quite 
naked,  hli  bead  plaoed  between  the  two  mnaa  of  a  pitcb-fork,  and 
whipped  till  he  expired  ;  afterwards  he  wu  to  be  thrown  down  the 
TkruMian  rook,  uid  then  droned  with  k  hook  &nd  thrown  into  the 
Ttber.  Tbit  made  him  tremble,  and  one  of  thoM  thmt  were  with 
liiin  having  adxiied  him  to  foreatall  all  thete  indi^Uee  to  which 
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seeing  himself  hated  by  all  the  world,  betrayed  by  his 
subjects,  and  finding  no  compassion  from  anybody,  not 
even  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  been  partakers  with 
him  in  his  crimes,  he  killed  himself,  that  he  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  in  quest  of  him  to 
sacrifice  him  to  the  public  hatred,  and  before  he  gave  the 
fatal  stroke,  ho  cried  out,  what  a  pity  it  was  that  so 
skilful  an  artist  should  perish  in  such  a  miserable 
manner. 

Nero  was  at  dinner  when  the  news  of  the  revolt  of 
the  armies  was  brought  him.  He  tore  the  letters  to 
pieces,  overset  the  table,  and  broke  two  Corinthian  vases 
of  immense  value,  which  he  called  Homerics,  because  of 
the  verses  of  Homer  which  were  engraven  upon  them. 
Then,  enclosing  in  a  golden  box  some  poison  which  was 
prepared  by  Locusta,  he  went  to  the  Servilian  gardens, 
whence  he  despatched  some  of  his  most  faithful  freedmen 
to  Ostia  to  secure  a  ship,  with  orders  to  have  it  always 
in  readiness.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  tribunes 
and  captains  of  his  guards  to  accompany  Viim  in  his 
intended  flight,  but  some  made  scruples  and  difiiculties, 
and  others  absolutely  refused. 


his  bodj  would  be  exposed,  by  coorageoualy  pnttinsr  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  Nero  answered  that  he  should  be  extremely  obliged  to  him 
if  he  would  show  him  the  way. 


He  formed  a  great  many   designs,   witliout  being  able 
to  come  to  any  resolution,   hesitating  whether  he  should 
take  refuge  among  the  Parthians,  or  throw  himself  upon 
the  mercy  of  Galba  by  appearing  before  him  as  a  suppli- 
ant.    Sometimes  he  thought  it  would  be  best  that  he 
should  show  himself  in  pubHc  at  the  orators'  tribimal  in 
deep  mourning,  in  order  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the 
people,  of  whom  he  intended  to  ask  pardon  for  all  his 
past  faults;  and  if  he  should  find  it  impossible  to  obtain 
forgiveness,  to  request  that  at  least  they  would  leave  him 
the  government  of  Egypt.     In  fact,  a  speech  that  he  had 
composed  for  that  purpose  was  afterwards  found  among 
hia  papers;    but  it  is  thought  that  his  fear  of  being 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob  prevented  his  adopting  that 
course.     However  it  was,  he  resolved  to  defer  his  further 
deliberations  till  the  next  morning,  and  in  the  meantime 
went  to  bed,  but  awoke  about  midnight.     Perceiving  that 
his  guards  had  quitted  their  posts,  he  got  up  immediately, 
and  sent  some  of  his  friends  for  information,  but  not 
hearing  from  anybody,   he   went   out   into   the   streets, 
attended  by  a  few  persons,  and  knocked  at  several  doors; 
but  finding  everywhere  a  profoimd  silence,  he  returned 
to  his  chamber,  where  somebody  had  been  in  his  absence 
and  had  carried  off  his  bedclothes,  and  the  golden  box 
that  had  the  poison  in  it. 
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In  this  wretched  oonditiQii  he  sent  about  for 
or  some  other  gladiator,  to  put  him  to  death,  lor  ht 
could  meet  with  nobody  that  would  do  him  this  hHl 
piece  of  service.  '*  What  then/'  said  he,  ''  have  I  neithtf 
friend  nor  enemy?'*  and  then  ran  as  if  he  was  deter- 
mined to  throw  himself  into  the  Tiber. 

But  changing  his  mind  he  looked  about  for  some  seont 
place  to  hide  himself  in,  till  he  could  consider  a  HtUs 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  Upon  this,  one  of  his  freed- 
men,  named  Phaon,  offered  him  a  little  house  he  had 
four  miles  from  Rome ;  so  (bare-footed  as  he  was,  having 
nothing  on  but  his  shirt  and  an  old  ragged  doak  thai 
somebody  had  thrown  over  him,  with  which  he  covered 
his  head)  he  hold  a  handkerchief  up  to  his  fac^  and 
mounted  a  horse,  accompanied  only  by  four  persons,  of 
which  nimiber  his  beloved  Sporus  was  one. 

He  had  scarcely  set  out  when  he  felt  the  earth  trem- 
bling xmder  him,  and  was  horribly  terrified  with  dreadful 
flashes  of  lightning.  As  he  passed  near  the  camp,  he 
heard  the  soldiers  cursing  him  with  bitter  imprecatioiis, 
4uid  wishing  prosperity  to  Galba.  He  mot  some  persons 
on  the  road,  who  said  to  each  other,  *'  These  people  are 
pursuing  Nero."  One  asked  him,  **  What  news  of  Nero  at 
Rome?"  and,  his  horse  starting  at  the  same  time,  his 
face  was  uncovered  with  the  shock,  and  he  was  recognised 


by  one  of  the  pfuards,  who  saluted  hiin.  Coming  to  a 
narrow  by-way,  they  were  forced  to  quit  their  horses 
among  bushes  and  briars,  with  which  Nero's  feet  were 
mxtotL  wounded,  notwithstanding  the  clothes  that  they 
had  wrapped  about  them,  and  with  great  difficulty  got  at 
last  to  a  waU  that  was  just  over  against  the  house. 
They  had  not  however  an  opportunity  of  entering  it 
secret^,  so  that  Fhaon  advised  him  to  conceal  himself 
for  a  while  in  a  cavern  where  gravel  had  been  dug,  but 
Nero  said  that  he  would  not  be  buried  alive;  and  being 
very  thirsty,  he  was  forced  to  take  some  water  out  <^  a 
ditch  with  his  hand.  He  then  sat  down,  and  fell  to 
pulliiig  the  thorns  out  of  his  cloak,  which  was  all  in  tatters 
with  them,  and  was  afterwards  obliged  to  creep  upon  all 
fours  like  a  beast,  through  a  narrow  hole  in  the  wall, 
whidi  they  had  made  on  purpose.  As  soon  as  he  had 
got  into  a  little  room,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  bed, 
idiere  there  was  nothing  but  an  old  blanket  and  a 
wzetdied  bolster;  and  ae  he  was  very  hxmgry  and  dry, 
they  brought  him  a  piece  of  black  bread,  but  he  would 
not  eat  it»  so  was  content  with  a  draught  of  warm  water. 

All  those  that  were  present  solicited  him  to  anticipate, 
by  a  voluntary  death,  the  evils  and  insults  with  which  he 
was  threatened;  accordingly  he  caused  a  grave  to  be  made 
before  his  face,  and  ordered  that  it  should  be  covered 
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with  a  piece  of  marble,  if  any  could  be  procured.  He 
also  gave  directions  for  water  to  be  procured  to  wash 
his  corpse,  and  wood  to  bum  it.  He  wept  at  every  word, 
with  repeated  lamentations  that  so  skilful  an  artist 
should  ever  die.  In  the  meantime,  a  comier  arrived  to 
give  him  notice  that  the  senate  had  declared  him  an 
enemy  to  the  State,  and  that  he  had  been  condemned  to 
die  after  the  ancient  manner.  He  enquired  what  sort 
of  punishment  that  was,  and  being  told  that  the  criminil 
was  stripped  naked,  his  neck  fastened  to  a  poet  with 
the  arms  of  a  pitch-fork,  and  in  this  posture,  was  wliii^ 
till  he  expired,  he  fell  into  a  terrible  horror;  and,  in  ordor 
to  avoid  so  dreadful  a  death,  resolved  to  be  his  own 
executioner.  He  therefore  took  two  poniards  into  his 
hand,  but,  after  feeling  the  points  of  them,  put  them  vip 
again,  saying,  that  his  last  hour  was  not  yet  come. 
Sometimes  he  would  entreat  Sporus  to  bewail  and  lament 
his  miserable  fate,  and  then  turning  to  all  about  him, 
would  beg  that  some  one  of  them  would  kill  himself  and 
show  him  an  example,  for  otherwise  he  would  never 
have  the  courage  and  resolution  to  do  it.  In  the  midst 
of  this  perplexity,  he  heard  the  horses'  feet  of  thoee  who 
were  come  to  apprehend  and  conduct  him  to  Borne.  Ho 
then  pronounced  a  Greek  verse,  the  sense  of  which  is, 
'*  a  confused  noise  of  horses  strikes  my  ears,"  and  repeat- 


ill?  these  words,  he  took  the  poniard  again,  and  attempted 
to  kill  himself,  but  having  neither  strength  nor  heart 
to  do  it,  he  was  assisted  by  Epaphroditus  his  master  of 
petitioiiB. 

The  moment  he  received  the  mortal  stroke,  the  captain 
entered  the  room,  and  pretending  to  have  come  to  his 
assistance,  endeaToured  to  stop  the  bleeding.  But  Nero, 
looking  at  him,  said,  "It  is  too  late:  is  this  your 
fidelity?"  Saying  these  words  he  expired,  his  eyes 
stazting  out  of  his  head  in  a  most  frightful  manner. 

He  had  strictly  charged  those  who  were  near  him,  that 
his  head  should  not  be  given  to  anyone,  but  that  his  body 
ahooU  be  burnt  entire.  Icelus,  Galba's  freedman,  granted 
his  request,  though  he  was  but  just  come  out  of  prison, 
into  which  Nero  had  thrown  him,  im  soon  as  the  revolt 
was  known.^ 

The  delights  of  a  court  and  the  charms  of  a  throne 
had  made  too  powerfid  an  impression  upon  Messalina's 
mind,  not  to  inspire  her  with  a  strong  desire  to  enjoy 
them  again.  She  even  flattered  herself  with  those  golden 
hopes,  especially  when  Otho  (to  whom  she  had  not  been 
indififerent)  wrote  her  very  tender  letters,  full  of  esteem 
and  affection.    And  it  is  certain,  that  he  had  resolved  to 

^  Sneton. 
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marry  her,   and  waited  far  nothing  but  to  • 
successfully    the    designs    he    had    upon    the 
but  this  hasty  joy  of  Messalina  did  not  last 
did  Fortune   perform   for  this   princess   what 
seemed  to  promise  her.     She  frequently  raises  pi 
in  order  to  precipitate  them  so  much  the  lo 
accordingly  abandoned  Otho,  when  he  had  the 
need  of  her;    and,   as  if  she  had  repented  c 
exalted  him  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  G 
immediately  hurled  him  down  again;   or  rathe 
dence  would  not  permit  that  Otho  should  long  i 
quiet  possession  of  the  throne,  which  he  had 
by  a  horrible  murder,  as  if  it  were  to  convince  f 
people,   that  nothing  is  less    durable    than    a 
power,  and  that  the  diadem  rests  upon  a  very  p 
foimdation,  when  placed  upon  a  guilty  head, 
after  Galba  had  been  assassinated  by  Otho's  trei 
Empire  became  in  a  manner  a  prey  to  whoevei 
fancy  to  it.    Yitellius  was  proclaimed  Emperor  at 
but  Otho's  party  was  the  strongest,  because  he 
city  of  Rome  on  his  side.     He  did  not  howev< 
the  most  of  his  advantage,  for,  instead  of  wai 
several  legions  that  were  coming  to  join  him  from 
he  went  to  meet  Yitellius,  and  offered  him  batt 
was  not  even  present  himself  at  the  action,  wk 
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the  cause  of  his  ruin,  for  his  army,  not  being  encouraged 
by  their  ehief,  was  entirely  defeated.  As  soon  as  Otho 
heard  of  it,  he  killed  himself  through  despair,  that  he 
might  not  survive  his  misfortune ;  hut  left  an  affectionate 
letter  for  Messalina,  in  which  he  bade  her  adieu  for  ever. 
The  same  blow  that  put  an  end  to  Otho's  life  destroyed 
Messalina's  hopes.  This  princess's  ambition  might  be 
said  to  have  been  extinguished  in  Otho's  blood;  for, 
seeing  all  her  projects  brought  to  nothing  by  the  death 
of  him  who,  she  imagined,  would  promote  her  again  to 
the  throne,  she  gave  herself  entirely  up  to  the  study  of 
oratoryy  for  which  she  possessed  all  the  natural  qualifica- 
tionSy  and  gave  sufficient  proofs  of  it  by  orations  which  she 
delivered  in  public.  These  were  so  full  of  learning  and 
erudition,  that  the  most  famous  orators  of  her  age  might 
have  been  proud  of  them;  and  in  this  occupation  she 
passed  the  rest  of  her  life. 


25 


LEPIDA 


WIFE     OF     GALBA 


Tmb  Emperor  Serrius  Sulpicins  Galba  un 
person  two  of  the  most  lUustrious  f  amilieB  of  ] 
was  related^  to  the  Empress  Livia,  who  tool 
tioalarly  imder  her  protection,  and  advanoed  ! 
highest  employments,  which  he  obtained  before 
at  the  age  prescribed  by  the  laws.    For  a  Ic 
was  called  Livins  OceUa,  which  name  he  took  : 
Ocellina,  whom  Oalba  his  father  had  for  his  m. 
This  lady,  though  very  rich  and  handsome,  coi 
to  make  great  advances  to  Galba  the  father,  up 
of  his  nobility,  though  he  was  of  small  statui 
made,  and  even  hump-backed,  which  defects 
he  took  care  to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  by 
robe  that  was  very  wide  and  long,  and  high-hee 
Ocellina,  however,  did  not  esteem  him  a  whit 

^    Sneton.  yit.  Galb.  PlntAzdi.  vit.  Galb.  Tacit.  Hiet.  I 
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tiben  defects,  though  informed  of  them  faf  QmUkm 
kimflelf,  who  made  no  aecset  of  them  to  her;  for  hmg 
nsolved  she  should  have  no  reason  to  reproach  him  with 
lytviag  deoeived  her,  he  took  her  one  day  aside,  and 
fMimg  off  his  robe,  made  her  observe  all  the  above- 
smlioned  deformities.  This  sincerity,  which  is  so  little 
pcactised,  so  won  over  Ocellina,  that  she  jjureferredhim 
to  ^be  rest  of  her  admirers,  and  married  him ;  but  iHMMg 
■•  dnldren  by  him,  she  adopted  Servins  Galha,  whom 
he  IumI  by  his  first  wife,  Mnmmia  Acheics,  who  is  the 
i    psnKm  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking. 

Galba  had  many  lucky  presages  which  promised  him  the 
Empire.  Angostas^  oae  day  assured  him  of  it.  Tiberims* 
wmd  openly,  that  Galba  would  reign  in  his  old  age ;  aad  a 
anathgayer  foretold,  that  one  of  his  family  would  be 
r,  but  that  it  would  not  happen  very  sooOy 
sde  QaUm  say,  that  it  would  be  so  when  a  mule 
hrooght  forth  young.  This  prodigy  came  to  pan,  how- 
aod,   afler  that   Galba   reckoned  upon   it   as   a 


all  tliese  advantages,  added  to  his  immense  riches 
and  great  hopes,  Galba  might  have  made  his  choice 
among  the  ladies,   and   many  considerable  oftos   were 


1  Saetan.  yit.  Galb.  ^  Tacit.  Ann.  6. 
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made  him,  but  he  found  so  much  merits  i 
modesty  in  Lepida,  that  he  infinitely  preferred 
others,  and  married  her.    He  had  no  reasoi 
it,  for  Lepida  fully  answered  his  expectation 
his  esteem  with  the  most  tender  affection, 
and  fidelity  were  always  such  as  to  give  m 
censure  or  detraction.     They  lived  together  ii 
satisfaction  and  happiness,  when  Agrippina,  i 
was  filled  with  ambitious  projects,  and  who  i 
about  for  somebody  to  assist  her  in  the  acca 
of  them,  took  it  in  her  head  to  select  Galba,  i 
person  for  her  purpose,  and  hoped  to  prevail  u 
divorce  his  wife  Lepida,  in  order  to  marry  her 
Agrippina  was  then  widow^  of  Domitius  K 
her  first  husband.     To  her  royal  birth  she 
most  captivating  beauty,  a  lively  wit,  and  an 
ambition,  which  was  founded  upon  the  highest  ] 
She  wanted  nothing  but  a  husband  as  ambitii 
self,  who  might  act  in  concert  with  her  in  proa 
views  and  designs,  and  imagined  Galba  to  be 
a  man,  on  account  of  his  nobility,  high  office 
influence  at  Court,  but,  especially,  the  happy 
cations  of  his  future  grandeur. 


^  Saeton.  vit.  Gkilb. 
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In  order  to  succeed  in  this  important  undertaking, 
from  which  she  had  formed  such  hopes  and  expectations, 
she  was  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  best  to  dispense  with 
those  ordinary  formalities  and  rules  which  the  laws  of 
decency  seem  to  require,  and  which  do  not  admit  of 
ladies  making  the  first  advances.  She  therefore  got  over 
all  those  scruples ;  and  being  afraid  of  losing  her  fortune 
if  matters  were  to  go  on  in  the  ordinary  course,  she  was 
resolved  she  would  have  no  reason  to  reproach  herself 
with  having  missed  her  aim,  by  adhering  too  strictly  to 
taahionfl  and  customs,  and  therefore  made  no  difiSculty 
about  taking  the  first  steps  in  this  afEedr,  and  that  in  the 
most  passionate  manner. 

Oalba,  who  saw  into  her  very  heart,  knew  how  to  make 
the  proper  distinction  between  real  affection  and  policy ; 
and  knowing  the  deep  designs  of  this  princess,  he  was 
;  determined  not  to  serve  as  a  tool  for  her  ambition;  so, 
'  in  order  to  let  her  see  that  he  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon 
i  by  her  deceitful  behaviour,  he  affects  to  show  as  much 
indifference  as  she  had  weakness.  Besides,  Galba  had  no 
sort  of  inclination  to  part  with  Lepida,  whose  virtue  and 
prudence  he  was  so  well  acquainted  with,  in  order  to 
marry  Agrippina,  whose  husband  he  knew  would  be  ex- 
^  posed  to  all  her  infidelities,  and  many  other  disagreeable 
trials,  as  were  Fassienus  and  Claudius. 
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Agrippiiuiy  however,  was  nol  disooviageA.  She  em- 
ployed the  whole  force  of  her  beaiit]r»  which  was  yvj 
dangerous  when  armed  with  all  the  eharms  that  a  iramaa 
knows  how  to  make  use  of,  when  she  has  a  mind  to 
please;  and  wherever  Galba  went,  she  was  sure  to  be 
there,  with  all  that  art  and  nature  could  fumiA,  to 
captivate  his  heart. 

He  never  had  been  exposed  to  such  formidable  enemies 
before;  but  they  found  him  so  strictly  on  his  guard, 
owing  to  the  high  idea  he  had  of  Lepida's  virtue,  and 
the  bad  opinion  he  had  conceived  of  Agrippina,  that 
those  powerful  darts,  which  had  been  fatal  to  so  many 
others,  were  launched  in  vain  at  him,  and  Agrippina  found 
herself  reduced  to  the  melancholy  condition  of  striving 
to  no  purpose. 

Any  person  but  Lepida  would  have  been  alarmed, 
and  would  certainly  have  been  apprehensive  that  Galba 
would  at  last  yield  to  those  charms  which  were  almost 
irresistible,  and  think  himself  obliged,  like  a  man  cl 
gallantry  and  politeness,  to  make  a  suitable  return,  but 
she  showed  no  signs  of  jealousy ;  on  the  contrary,  she  gave 
her  rival  full  scope,  without  fearing  that  Agrippina's 
endeavours  would  work  the  least  alteration  in  her  bus- 
blind's  heart.  Her  mother  was  not  quite  so  easy.  This 
lady,  who  was  extremely  shrewd,  and  knew 


Uy  be  capable  of  using  ervery^  stratagem  to*  sednoe  her 
soii4n-law,  was  tormented  with  that  jealonsy  of  whuh 
Lepida  had  not  been  sosoeptible,  and  conoeived  such  a 
hatred  against  Agrippina,  that  she  conid  scarcely  keep  it 
within  boonds.  She  managed  however  ta  smother  it  for 
some  time,  but  being  at  length  weary  of  swallowing  thia 
vexation  in  silence,  she  was  resolved  it  should  break  ont 
on  the  first  opportunity ;  and  soon  after,  chance  famished 
her  witii  a  very  favourable  one. 

She  happened  to  be  at  an  assonbly  of  ladies  where 
Agrippina  was  one  of  the  company.  They  were  talking 
of  indifbrent  subjects,  but  Lepida's  mother^  artfully 
turned  the  discourse  upon  Agrippina's  fresh  gallantry, 
and  rallied  her  upon  it,  with  a  malicious  kind  of  affecta- 
tkm.  Any  other  person  would  have  been  put  out  of 
countenance;  but  she,  who  was  mistress  of  great  assur- 
ance, and  was  so  proud  as  not  to  know  what  it  was  to 
yield  to  anybody,  instead  of  cunningly  evading  the  snare 
that  was  laid  for  her,  defended  herself  with  great  heat 
mad  fury,  and  turned  the  conversation  more  and  more 
upon  that  topic.  The  raillery  became  serious.  Lepida'a 
mother,  ezdted  by  her  jealousy  and  resentment,  re- 
proaciied   Agrippina   with   her   shameful   attempt   upon 


1  Soeton.  vit.  Galb. 
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Galba,  the  scandAlous  advances  that  ehe  made  him,  and 
the  artifices  she  continually  employed  to  gain  her  point 
Agrippina,  who  was  not  easily  put  to  silence,  replied  in 
the  most  provoking  terms  she  could  think  of.  The  dis- 
pute grew  exceedingly  warm,  a  quarrel  ensued,  and  at 
last  open  war.  From  words  they  came  to  invectives, 
then  to  the  most  abusive  language  they  could  invent,  and 
at  last  to  downright  blows.  Never  was  there  a  more 
diverting  scene;  the  other  ladies  interposed,  in  order  to 
separate  the  two  heroines,  and  by  their  prudence  hindered 
the  combat  from  lasting  long.  Victory  did  not  declare 
itself  on  Agrippina's  side,  for  she  went  away  very  roughly 
handled  by  her  antagonist,  so  that  Lepida's  mother 
remained  mistress  of  the  field  of  battle. 

If  Agrippina  could  have  prevailed  upon  herself  to  have 
as  much  regard  to  decency  as  ambition,  she  would  never 
have  behaved  in  such  a  manner  to  Galba  as  made  her 
the  jest  of  the  whole  town ;  but  she  was  not  of  a  humour 
to  be  governed  by  the  dictates  of  reason.  The  distin- 
guished rank  of  Galba,  his  important  offices  and  high 
expectations,  gave  her  such  flattering  ideas,  that  she  was 
convinced  she  could  not  build  her  hopes  upon  a  better 
foundation  than  the  fortune  of  that  senator  and  a  union  of 
herself  with  him  by  marriage.  She  had  been  so  accustomed 
to  make  conquests  in  Bome,  that  she  had  very  few  doubts 
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as  to  the  suocess  of  this ;  nor  did  it  enter  into  her  imagi- 
nation,  that  Oalba  would  be  able  to  resist  the  power 
of  her  charms,  to  which  so  many  others  had  yielded  with- 
out making  any  great  resistance. 

But  Galba,  who  knew  Agrippina  perfectly  well,  and 
who  looked  upon  this  behaviour  of  hers  either  as  a  sign 
of  shameful  weakness,  or  an  artifice  due  to  her  ambition, 
despised  all  her  attempts,  and  showed  her,  by  his  indif- 
ference, that  he  had  no  sort  of  inclination  for  her. 

Agrippina  perfectly  perceived  it ;  for  Lepida  being  dead, 
and  aho  her  two  sons,  Galba  resolved  never  to  marry 
again ;  he  therefore  obstinately^  refused  all  the  offers  that 
were  made  him,  and  preferred  the  sweetness  and  tran- 
quillity of  a  single  life,  to  the  troubles,  vexations,  and 
many  disagreeable  accidents  that  too  often  happen  in 
marriage.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  him,  if  he  could 
have  been  contented  to  deserve  the  throne,  without 
attempting  to  be  Emperor;  but  he  suffered  hims^  to  be 
Uinded  by  ambition,  which  proposes  to  itself  nothing  less 
than  crowns  and  sceptres,  and  generally  casts  down  those 
whom  it  has  exalted.  Thus  Galba  was  hastening  to  his 
destruction,  and  to  put  an  end  (upon  a  throne)  to  a  life 
already  hi  advanced,  which  he  might  have  finished  quietly 
and  calmly  in  his  private  capacity.    It  was'  at  Garthagena 

^^— ^■^■^^■^^^^^^i"^'^^^— ^— ^-^-^    »  I  ■■■—-■■  .■■■■■■  ■  ■     I       ■! 
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that  he  shook  off  the  obedience  that  he  oiwed  io  Nera 
The  several  prodigies  that  promised  him  sueoeas^  the  flat- 
tering predictions  that  were  made  him  of  hia  fatoze 
grandeur,  the  pressing  solidtaticma  of  Yindaz,  who  oom- 
manded  in  Gaul,  and  the  jealousy  of  Nero,  who  had  sent 
orders  to  the  intendants  to  put  him  to  death,  prevailed 
on  him  to  sufier  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor;  be 
did  not,  however,  at  first  accept  the  title,  choosing  rather 
that  of  Lieutenant-GeoiNral  cl  the  Senate  and  People  ol 
Borne,  to  show,  by  this  false  modesty,  that  he  did  not 
desire  the  sovereign  authority,  but  that  it  wba  only  against 
that  of  Nero  that  he  declared  himself. 

Galba  was  far  from  being  secure  in  his  enterprise, 
especially  after  the  death  of  VindeK,  who  was  defeated  by 
the  troops  of  Yirginius  Rufus,  governor  of  Upper  Germany, 
who  being  ignorant  that  Vindex  and  their  general,  Rufos, 
wore  secret  friends,  attacked  Vindex,  who  expected  no  such 
thing,  and  who  being  defeated  kiUed  himself  from  grief  and 
despair;  but  Galba  being  informed  of  Nero's  death  at 
Clunia,  and  that  the  senate  had  proclaimed  him  Emperor, 
took  the  road  to  Rome. 

At  Narbonne^  he  met  the  deputation  from  the  senate, 
which  he  received  very  graciously,   but  refused  Nero's 
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furniture,  which  they  had  brought  to  accommodate  him  on 
his  journey.  Tliis  modesty  irave  them  a  good  opinion  of 
him,  but  it  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  bloody  executions 
which  he  caused  to  be  carried  out  on  the  road,  and  his 
eniranoe  into  Borne.  To  this  great  severity  he  added  a 
ahamefol  avarice,  which  lost  him  the  esteem  of  the  soldiers^ 
who  finding  ihemselTes  disappointed  of  the  money  that  had 
been  promised  ihem  in  Galba's  name,  began  to  murmur  and 
declare  that  they  were  not  satisfied  with  an  Emperor 
that  was  elected  in  Spain,  independently  of  the  other  legions, 
and  that  they  insisted  upon  having  one*  who  should  be 
agreeable  to  all  the  armies. 

This  was,  as  it  were,  a  signal  for  revolt ;  for  Otho,  wha 
had  flattered  himself  that  Galba  being  very  old  would 
have  adopted  him,  finding  those  hopes  frustrated  by  his 
adopting  Piso,  was  so  provoked  at  this  preference  (which 
he  reckoned  a  great  injustice,  because  he  had  been  one  of  the 
first  that  declared  for  Oalba,  and  had  brought  over  to  hia 
interest  the  country  of  Lusitania,  of  which  he  was  governor) 
that  he  intrigued  with  the  soldiers  against  him,  and  they 
corrupting  others,  took  part  with  Otho,  whom  they  saluted 
Emperor,  and  brutally  assassinated  Galba,  who,  upon  the 
report  of  their  rebeUion,  had  come  into  camp  to  i^peaso 
the  tumult 
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WIFE    OF    OTHO 


Otho  had  no  other  wife  but  Sabina  Poppssa,  i 
been  spoken  of  abready.  He  was  determined  tc 
Statilia  Messalina,  Nero's  widow,  but  death  prevenl 
as  we  have  observed.  He  reigned  but  three  mom 
two  days,  from  the  15th  of  January  to  the  17th  of  j 


GALERIA  FUNDANA 

WIFE     OF     VITELLIUS 


On  hM  DMd  of  giMt  modention  ftnd  oonuttuid  ot 
aa^K  puBona,  not  to  be  very  fond  ot  sovecoign  power; 
te  nothing  ii  moce  diffionlt  to  be  redsted  tiun  the  ohums 
oi  Mithority  over  othen,  thoogb  it  u  geaenJiy  attended 
widi  drcamstanoee  tiiet  ue  duagreeable  eBoagb.  The 
■boMt  innitftUe  dangtn  which  attend  ambitioos  peofrie, 
43ie  dreadfidneas  ct  Uw  faD  wiUi  whioh  Ihey  are  threatoied, 
ttn  tmible  examples  of  so  many  ilfaubMU  nnh^^ 
posona,  who  bkve  met  with  tragieal  and  Tiolent  deaths 
bom  that  exalted  podti(m  whioh  they  bSYe  attained  after 
infinite  laboon,  tnmbles,  and  (too  often)  heinona  erimee-^all 
theae  am  not  stzong  enoagh  to  remove  frmn  oar  vjm  that 
fatal  Tcfl  lliat  ccncerii  from  ns  all  the  dangers  and  ngli- 
newce  o(  an  elevnted  station,  and  shows  ns  only  the  fair 
nde  of  grandanr,  by  wfaioh  we  are  lamentably  impoaed 
190a;  so  ttutt  mnltitndee  of  people  chooae  latiier  to  be 
unfbrtnnate  in  high  life  (especialfy  iqioa  the  throne)  titan 
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h&ppy  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  a  calm  and  qniot,  but  inferior 
rank.  Agrippina  waa  assured  that  her  son's  gaining  the 
Empire  would  be  her  ruin,  and  that  he  would  o^tainfy 
put  her  to  death;  this  princess,  however,  bdng  detvoored 
by  an  unlimited  ambition  which  never  gave  her  a 
moment's  rest,  consented  that  Nero  should  dip  his  hands 
in  her  blood,  if  she  might  but  have  the  unspeakable  satis- 
faction of  seeing  him  invested  with  the  imperial  robe. 
She  could  bear  the  thoughts  of  hia  becoming  her  murderer, 
provided  that  murderer  waa  Emperor. 

Sextilia,  yitellius*s  mother,  had  very  different  aentimeiiti. 
She  never  wished  for  her  son's  exaltation«^  but  looked  upon 
the  flattering  predictions  of  his  future  grandeur  as  direful 
omens,  that  bespoke  nothing  but  misf  (Miiunes.  And  when 
she  saw  him  general  of  the  army  and  Emperor,  she 
bewailed  his  wretched  condition.     Oaleria  Fundana^  his 

wife,  had  no  more  pride  and  ambition  than  her  mother-in- 
law  ;  she'  did  not  suffer  herself  to  be  dazzled  with  the  falae 
lustre  of  a  throne;  and  whatever*  a  mistaken  historian 

has  been  pleased  to  assert  upon  this  subject^  this  {ffincess^ 
in  the  imperial  palace  and  in  the  centre  cl  the  greatest 

pomp  and  magnificence,  was  as  humble  as  in  her  own 

private  chamber  before  her  husband  had  any  grandeur  to 
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*  flf .  Her  iifiurt  was  unalterable  and  proof  against  aU 
iges  and  acddenta.  It  waa  always  the  tame,  and  the 
3118  yidssitades  of  Fortune,  which  she  experienoei  in 
7  .diape,  sufficiently  justify  this  charaoler  of  her. 
owever  flattering  the  predictions  of  the  aatralogeBs 
heen,  with  respect  to  YiteUius's  advancement,  neither 
lather  nor  his  mother  were  pleased  with  them,  because 

foresaw  the  evils  and  misfortunes  that  it  would  be 
ided  with,  and  the  tragical  death  he  would  probably 
ar,  aftOT  a  short  reign.  For  this  reason  they  took 
he  measures  they  could  think  of  to  hinder  the  accom- 
iment  of  them,  by  keeping  him  out  of  the  way  of 
By  but  Fortune  betrayed  their  designs,  and  we  shall 
that  the  very  means  they  made  use  of  to  frustrate 
t  the  soothsayers  foretold  oolj  served  to  fulfil  it. 
f  sent  him,  when  a  child,  to  Capreee,  whither  Tiberius 

retired  to  hide  his  abominations.  In  such  an  in- 
SUB  school  as  this,  and  under  such  masters,  what 
of  lessons  could  it  be  expected  he  would  leam?  Hie 
nobody  to  copy  but  those  who  served  as  instruments 
he  nK>n8trous  impurities  of  the  Emperor,  so  that 
Uius  could  imbibe  nothing  but  vicious  and  corrupt 
ciples  or  an  exact  imitation  of  those  detestable 
STUB  he  had  continually  before  his  eyes;  and  accord- 
ff  it  was  by  an  abominable  prostitution  of  himself, 
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that  he  began  that  ooone  of  wickedness,  in  which  be 
afterwards  became  so  skilful  a  master. 

His  crimes  were  so  many  steps,  by  which  he  attained 
to  dignities  and  high  offices,  because  they  made  him 
agreeable,  and  even  very  dear,  to  Caligula^  Claudius, 
and  Nero,  to  whom  nothing  could  more  effectually  recom- 
mend any  person  than  great  vices.  In  fact,  he  obtained 
the  highest  offices  from  those  three  Emperors.  He  was 
made  commissioner  of  the  public  works,  in  which  he 
did  not  acquit  himself  too  honestly ;  for  he  was  accused^ 
of  having  sacrilegiously  stolen  the  ornaments  of  the 
temples,  and  the  gifts  that  were  offered  up  to  the  gods, 
which,  being  of  gold  and  silver,  he  applied  to  his  own 
use,  and  substituted  vessels  of  copper  and  brass  in  their 
stead.  He  behaved  with  a  good  deal  of  moderation,  when 
pro-consul  of  Africa,  and  when  he  returned  home,  married 
Fetronia,  daughter  of  a  person  who  had  been  consul, 
and  by  her  had  a  son  called  Fetronianus  after  his  mother, 
which  son  was  bom  with  only  one  eye,  which  disfigured  | 
him  extremely;  he  was,  however,  heir  to  Fetronia,  and 
she  prevailed  upon  his  father  to  give  him  his  freedom. 
She  had  a  particular  reason  for  taking  this  precaution; 
for,   knowing  Vitellius*s   disposition  to   prodigality  and 
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debMichary,  she  iras  in  hopea,  by  this  oenmony,  iriiich 
made  liim  indeprndent  of  his  fftthcr,  to  secure  her  fortune 
to  her  UQ.  But  this^  ezpediant  ma  to  no  pnrpose;  fear 
'ntsUioi,  having  dinipated  all  hia  money  in  expensive 
and  moat  extravagant  entertainments,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  procore  more  to  carry  on  his  exoessea,  had  reconne 
to  tlie  barbarous  expediemt  of  murdering  his  son,  to  seise 
hia  riches.  He  accused  him  oi  having  a  design  to  asaaa- 
ainate  him ;  and,  to  mate  his  sttny  gain  credit,  he  gave  oat 
that  Fetatmianus,  being  touched  vith  remorse  for  hia 
intended  crime,  had  swallowed  the  poison  himself  that  h» 
had  prepared  for  his  father. 

Yitellins  and  Fetronia  did  not  live  together  upaa  the 
best  tenns  in  the  world,  bo  he  divorced  her,  and  as  soon 
as  she  was  at  liberty,  she  married  Comelins  Dolabella,  a 
senator  of  an  illustrious  &mily.  This  haaty  marriage 
prov^ed  Vitellius  in  the  faigbeet  degree,  and  so  exasperated 
him  against  DdabeUa,  that  etveo  Time,  which  ovenccmies 
all  things,  oonid  never  get  the  better  of  it ;  for  as  eoon*  as 
ha  became  Smpenx-  and  had  a  full  opportonity  erf  being 
rsveoged,  he  exercised  his  power  against  Dolabdla,  and 

I    emelly  put  him  to  death. 

I      Titdlias  did  not  wait  long  after  his  divorce  witiiout  taking 

I  Twat  HUtor.  lib.  IL 
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another  wife,  and  married  Galeria  Fnndana,  whose  father 
had  been  praetor.  She  was  not  remarkable  for  beauty, 
but  rather  the  contrary,  and  spoke  thickly ;  but  she  had  a 
great  share  oi  prudence,  moderation  and  wisdom,  and  a 
reputation  without  reproach.  These  were  rare  quaUtieB 
at  a  time  when  vice  was  in  fashion,  and  at  a  Court  where 
rules  and  maxims,  quite  opposed  to  virtue  and  chastity, 
were  consistentiy  followed.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was 
Publius  Yitellius,  who  had  also  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
like  his  mother,  so  much  so  that  he  was  almost  dumb. 
Fundana  also  had  a  daughter,  who,  after  the  misfortune 
of  Yitellius,  her  father,  furnished  Vespasian  with  an  occa- 
sion oi  showing  his  generosity,  by  procuring  a  very  advan- 
tageous matdi  for  this  girl. 

Yitellius  having,  as  we  observed,  made  himself  master 
of  all  sorts  of  vices  in  Caprese,  gave  himself  entirely  up 
to  debauchery.^  The  detestable  examples  that  he  had  seen 
in  that  infamous  island,  were  the  fatal  seed  which  future 
opportunities  brought  to  maturity,  and  he  f  oimd  but  too 
many  of  them  in  the  reigns  of  Gains  Caligula,  Claudius, 
and  Nero,  into  whose  good  graces  it  was  impossible  to  be 
admitted  without  being  vicious.  He  worshipped  no  other 
god  than  his  belly,  and  carried  his  insatiable  gluttony  to  ] 
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such  a  jHtch,  that  he  consumed  all  his  substance  in  feasts 
and  entertainments,  by  which  he  impoverished  himself  so 
much,  that  when  Galba  gave  him  the  government  of 
Lower  Germany,  he  had  not  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  journey,  nor  any  resources  wherewith  to  procure  them ; 
80  after  trying  all  manner  of  ways  to  no  purpose,  he  was 
at  last  forced  to  mortgage  his  house  to  some  farmers  of 
taxes,  who  lent  him  some  money  upon  it,  and  lodged  his 
mother  and  Fundana,  his  wife,  in  a  very  poor  apartment. 

This  expedient,  which  could  not  but  be  grievous  to 
Fundana,  did  not  however  extricate  Vitellius  out  of  his  diffi- 
culties, for  it  was  not  sufficient  for  his  present  necessities ; 
and  if  Sextilia,  his  mother,  had  not  sold  her  jewels,  Vitellius 
would  have  been  forced  to  stay  at  Home,  for  want  of  money 
to  set  out ;  he  would,  even  yet,  have  found  it  impossible  to 
proceed,  if  he  had  not,  during  the  whole  journey,  subsisted 
by  sharping  and  cheating. 

This  extreme  indigmice  of  Vitellius  was  very  mortifying 
to  Fundana,  his  wife ;  to  be  banished  from  her  house  by 
utter  poverty  must  have  been  very  heart-breaking  to  a 
lady  who  had  always  lived  in  great  affluence ;  but  those 
excessive  expenses  naturally  lead  to  ruin  and  destruction. 
Luxury,  intemperance,  and  the  gratification  of  those  un- 
bounded appetites,  cannot  fail  of  bringing  along  with  them 
poverty  and  wretchedness. 
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Galba's  makmg  choice  of  Vitellius  to  cnmimmd  the  troops 
in  Qermany  surprised  all  the  world.^  Everybody  knew 
that  he  was  neither  worthy  nor  capable  of  it.  In  reality, 
he'  had  never  done  anything  in  his  life,  but  eat  and  drink, 
gamble,  perfume  himself,  and  plunge  into  the  most  in&mous 
pleasures.  He  had  a  base  soul,  giv^i  to  flattery  and  in- 
capable of  any  sentiment  ci  honour.  He  was  insdesit, 
brutal,  and  even  cruel,  to  those  that  yielded;  timid  and 
supple  to  those  that  resisted.  Those  ^o  have  a  mind 
to  justify  Galba  for  singling  him  out  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind for  the  above-mentioned  post,  say  that  in  Vitellius  be 
imagined  he  had  found  a  man  from  whom  he  had  nothing 
to  fear,  as  he  would  never  be  at  leisure  to  intrigue,  on 
account  of  his  gluttony,  which  required  whole  provinces  to 
satisfy  it 

Vitellius  was  received  in  his  government  with  great 
demonstrations  of  joy.  He  afifeoted  a  certain'  air  of  popu- 
larity, which  won  him  the  hearts  of  all,  especially  those  of 
the  soldiers,  who  not  being  at  all  pleased  with  the  severe  and 
covetous  temper  of  Galba,  and  always  desirous  of  changes 
and  novelties,  saluted  him  Emperor,  and  gave  him  the 
surname  of  Genuanicus.    This  election  came^  very  oppor- 
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tunely,  for  it  was  made  but  a  few  days  before  the  news  of 
Galba's  death  arrived^  and  Vitellius  immediately  resolved 
to  go  and  fight  Otho,  who,  at  Rome,  had  seised  ap<Hi  the 
throne. 

Otho  was  at  once  inf  (umed  of  it ;  and  whether  he  dreaded 
the  event  of  the  war,  or  through  moderation,  or  perhaps 
cowardice,  he  endeavoured  to  stop  Vitellius,  by  proposing 
terms  of  accommodation.  He^  wrote  him  several  courteous 
letters,  made  him  considerable  offers,  in  particular  to 
divide  the  Empire  with  him,  and  marry  his  daughter. 
ViteUius  answered  him  very  pohtely,  but  yet  refused  the 
conditians,  so  that,  the  negotiations  being  broken  off,  they 
began  to  lay  ambushes  for  each  other.  Immediately 
each  endeavoured  to  strengthen  Ids  army  as  much  as  possible 
by  seducing  the  soldiers  of  his  antagcmist ;  afterwards  the 
quarrel  ran  so  high,  that  they  wrote  the  most  insulting 
letters  to  each  other,  filled  with  the  most  bitter  affronts 
and  invectives,  reproaching  each  other  with  the  greatest 
erimesy  which,  in  fact,  were  so  many  truths,  for  it  was 
difficult  to  say  which  was  the  more  worthless  man  of  the 
two ;  and  at  last  they  attempted  to  assassinate  each  other, 
but  unsuccessfully. 

If,  during  this  quarrel  between    Otho  and  Yitelliusy 

1  Suet,  vit  0th.  Tadt  Histor.  Ub.  1.  c.  74.  Pint,  vit  0th. 
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Fundana  was  full  of  fright  and  alarm  for  herself 
family,  it  was  not  without  good  reason.  She  was 
power  at  Rome,  and  did  not  helieve  him  generov 
to  resist  the  strong  inclination,  he  had  to  he  reip 
his  enemy,  in  the  person  ci  his  wife  and  children, 
himself  apprehended  it  more  than  onoe,  for  he 
Titianus,  who  commanded  in  the  dty  for  his  hrot' 
that  if  Fundana  and  his  children  were  ill-treated, 

use  him  and  his  sons  in  the  same  manner  Ir 

• 

reprisals.  But  Otho  hehaved  with  the  greatest  ; 
upon  this  occasion,  for,  instead  of  doing  the  lei 
to  that  princess  or  her  children,  he  took  particuL 
them ;  whether  it  was  through  generosity  or  f eai 
knew ;  but  this  conduct,  from  whatever  motive  it  f 
teadiee  us  that  one  never  ought  to  be  revenged 
enemy  by  showing  resentment  to  his  children  or 
belonging  to  him. 

The  issue  of  the  war,  however,  was  not  favoi 
Otho.  His  troops  were  defeated  at  the  I 
Bedriacum ;  and  finding  that  the  legions  and  ; 
(ever  ready  to  join  those  who  enjoy  success),  dec 
Yitellius,  he  refused  to  survive  his  shame,  but  ki 
self,  and  that  with  a  resolution,  that  nobody 


1  Tadt  Histor.  i.  o.  75. 
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e  lifa  he  tukl  led.  Thi*  united  aU  pertiet 
IB  fftTwir  cl  ^tdUw,  who  Tu  then  muTenaU;  uknoir- 
kdged.  He  wu  in  Ouil.  when  he  heard  that  hit  gecerali 
had  gained  the  viotorj,  and  that  Otho  waa  dead ;  sod  then 
it  was  that  ha  began  to  show  himself  in  hia  piopei  oohnin. 
At  flnt,  indeed,  ha  paformed  aome  few  acta  of  dement^ 
and  joatioe^  hot  aa  thia  waa  not  at  all  natanl  to  him,  he 
eonld  not  long  endure  the  leatount,  and  oonseqaently 
thranr  off  the  maak,  ahowing  hinueU  aa  he  reall;  waa,  with- 
oat  the  least  afleotation  or  hypooriar.  He  aet  out  for 
Borneo  and  all  along  the  road  left  erident  marka  of  hia 
^ottony  and  orael^,  the  latter  of  whloh  oannot  be  better 
erinoed  than  by  thoae  wordi,  ao  worthy  ot  a  iyrant,  that 
he  waa  heard  to  otter  aa  he  paaaed  over  the  field  where 
the  Battle  of  Bedriaoum  had  been  fim^t,  and  which  waa 
eoTered  with  dead  bodiea,  whoae  horrible  atcnoh  infected 
the  air.  He  rejoiced  at  the  li^^t  of  thia  diamal  qwetade, 
and  flriad  oat,*  "  How  ohanaiDg  is  the  smeU  ot  an  enemy 
whan  dead,  bat  a  dead  dtizen  has  a  rtill  more  agreeable 
fidoor." 

The  newa  td  Otho'a  death,  and  Titelliut'i  ajiproadi,  waa 
moon  earried  to  Bome,*  by  Uioee  who  denied  the  honour 
of  being  the  flrat  meaaoigen  of  it,  to  Fundana  and  Sex- 
tilia,  the  new  Emperw*!  mothw  and  wife. 

1  BnetML  ytt.  ^teU.  o.  10.  •  Tadt,  HIrtor.  U. 
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Ererybodj  stroye  who  thonld  show  moit  oon 
and  respect  to  the  two  princesses ;  flattery  p«rf 
part,  according  to  custom,  and  soon  declared  oi 
that  Fortune  smiled  upon;   but  all  this  aeal  i 
honours  made  no  impression  upon  Fundana,  nor 
mother^in4aw.    They  looked  upon  the  elevation  ot 
as  a  snare  that  Fortune  had  laid  for  them,  and  ei\ 
greatest  misfortune  that  could  happen  to  him,  wb 
fall  they  saw  approaching  in  ]Ht>portion  to  the  ii 
his  grandeur.     The  murder  of  Galba,  the  untime 
Oiho  and  the  other  Emperors  that  had  preoed 
were  melancholy  presages  of  what  Yitellius  had 
from  the  Senate,  the  people,  and  the  legions, 
always  disposed  to  change  sides  and  take  part 
strongest.       Accordingly,   when   Yitellius    wrote 
mother,  assuming  the  surname  of  Grermanicus, 
said  openly^  that  that  was  not  the  name  of  her  c 
she  had  brought  a  Yitellius  into  the  world,  and  m 
manicuB.     But  Yitellius  was  not  content  with  tak 
name,  to  which  he  was  in  no  sort  entitled,  not  ha 
of  that  great  prince's  good  qualities,  but  he  mu 
confer  that  honour  upon  his  son,  too,  and  heaped  u 
all  the  honours  and  dignities  belonging  to  a  Gsbs 

^  Tacit  Histor.  ii 
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eren  caused  all  the  army  to  go  to  meet  him,  though  he 
was  yet  but  a  young  child,  and  almost  dumb.  This^  was 
not  the  only  instance  of  his  vanity ;  it  was  still  more  con- 
spicuous in  his  magnificent  entry  into  Rome,  which  was 
the  most  splendid  that  had  ever  been  seen,  and  the  more 
ridiculous,  because  Yitellius,  of  all  men  living,  was  the 
least  worthy  of  it.  He  went  to  the  Capitol  with  a  most 
splendid  equipage,  and  there  finding  his  mother,  saluted 
her  with  the  title  of  August.  But  what  was  most  astonish- 
ing was,  that  be  had  the  insolence  to  deliver  a  pompous 
eulogy  of  his  virtues  to  the  Senate  and  people,  which  was 
what  they  had  never  heard  of  before,  and  with  insupport- 
able impudence  laid  a  particular  stress  on  his  sobriety  and 
temperance,  even  before  those  who  had  been  a  hundred 
times  witnesses  of  his  drunkenness  and  horrid  de- 
baucheries, and  who  at  that  very  time  knew  that  all  the 
high  roads  in  Italy  were  crowded  with  people  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  furnish  his  table  with  the  most  costly  and 
delicious  rarities  that  could  be  procured  from  distant 
countries,  to  supply  the  exorbitant  luxury  of  his  entertain- 
ments. In  fact,  Josephus  does  not  scruple  to  affirm  that, 
if  he  had  reigned  long,  all  the  revenues  of  the  Empire  would 
not  have  sufficed  to  defray  the  expense  of  that  single  item. 

1  Sneton.  vit  Yitell.  c.  11.    Tadt  Hist.  Ub.  ii.  c.  89 
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An  historian^  has  certainly  given  a  wrong  character  of 
him  in  endeayouring  to  make  him  pass  for  a  mis^,  at 
there  are  numerous  instances  of  the  contrary.  He  thought 
that  Nero  had  been  neither  lodged  nor  furnished  magni- 
ficently enough  in  his  golden  palace ;  and  Dion'  gives  us 
to  understand  that  the  Empress  Fundana  was  something 
of  that  opinion.  He  says  that  she  entered  into  the  im- 
perial palace  with  a  ridiculous  pride,  and  a  contemptible 
disdain,  as  thinking  none  of  the  rich  furniture  good  enough 
for  her,  but,  on  the  contrary,  despising  everything  she  saw, 
notwithstanding  what  Tacitus  tells  us  of  her  humility  and 
moderation.  According  to  all  appearance,  Dion  must  be 
mistaken,  for  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  a  woman  just 
come  out  of  a  pitiful  hired  chamber,  where  she  had  not 
the  common  necessaries  of  life,  should  in  so  short  a  time 
forget  her  recent  miserable  lot,  and  so  suddenly  conceive 
such  proud  and  insolent  ideas  as  to  imagine  the  moit 
precious  furniture  in  the  world,  which  had  served  so  manj 
Empresses,  not  good  enough  for  her.  There  is  the  more  i 
reason  to  suspect  Dion's  veracity  in  this  particular,'  be-  i 
cause  it  was  remarkable  that  Fimdana's  behaviour  was  all  *. 
of  a  piece,  and^  that  she  was  just  the  same  upon  the 


1  Aurel  Vict  Bpit         «  Dio.  lib.  Ixv.         «  XipMlin.  in.  VitelL     ' 
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irone,  as  she  had  been  in  het  lowest  station.  She 
ever  aSected  a  haught7  carriage,  never  made  use  of  her 
ifluence  and  interest  hut  to  do  good,  and  to  confer 
iTOurs,  as  we  read  she  did  in  behalf  of  TrachaluB,  who 
rote  Otho's  speeches,  whose  life  she  saved. 
It  would  have  been  very  well  i/  Vitellius  had  imitated 
er,  bat  this  prince,  being  homed  on  by  bis  bad  conduct, 
nd  the  violent  counsels  of  Trisria,  his  sister-in-law,  a  most 
iBolent,  proud,  and  tyrannical  woman,  became  a  monster 
f  crael^  and  all  sorts  of  debaucheiy.  He  tooh  for  his 
Qodel  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  never  was  model  better 
opied.  Gluttony  and  inhumanity  were  the  two  main 
linges  upon  which  all  bis  actions  tnroed.  Joiiins  Blfesns,^ 
.  Senatx>r  of  great  quality,  and  the  most  honest  man  in 
tome,  fell  under  the  weight  of  aji  artful  and  unjust  occnsa- 
iOD,  and  TitelUus,  not  content  with  putting  him  to  death, 
lesired  to  feast  his  ^es  with  the  sight  of  his  execution. 
Ciro  sons*  of  a  man  he  had  condemned,  who  threw  them- 
«lTea  at  his  feet  to  entreat  his  pardon  for  their  father, 
>ecsme  his  companions  in  punishment,  and  were  executed 
ogether  with  him  whose  life  they  interceded  for.  finally, 
10  caused  his  mother  to  be  starved  to  death,  under 
iie  pretence  of  a  vun  and  idle  prediction  that  bad  been 

>  Twiit  Hiator.  ui.  c.  39.  >  Sneton.  vit  Titell. 
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made  him,  that  he  should  reign  long  if  he  outliTed  her ;  m 
if  those  who  murdered  their  parents  were,  in  a  pecolisr 
manner,  to  he  hlessed  with  long  life,  whereas  it  is  pro- 
mised to  none  but  such  as  honour  them.  It  is  true  there 
are  people  of  opinion  that  Sextilia  killed  herself,  that  she 
might  not  any  longer  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  the 
scandalous  life  her  son  led,  and  that,  foreseeing  the  mis- 
fortune  with  which  he  was  threatened,  she  asked  poison  of 
him,  and  he  was  cruel  enough  to  giye  it  her.  Boty  sup- 
posing it  were  so,  he  would  not  be  less  guilty  of  her  death, 
since  even  among  heathens^  those  were  reckoned  auihon 
of  a  crime  who  did  not  hinder  it  when  they  could. 

Never  was  gluttony  carried  to  such  a  length  as  by 
Yitellius.  He  always  made  four,  and  sometimes  five,' 
plentiful  meals  a  day,  to  satisfy,  if  possible,  his  greed; 
appetite,  which  he  was  sometimes  so  little  master  of,  thsl 
very  often,  during'  the  sacrifices,  he  could  not  forbear 
dragging  the  entrails  of  the  yictims  out  of  the  fire  and 
devouring  them  half-raw  in  public.  It  was  his  custom  to  i 
invite  himself  to  dine  with  his  friends,  which  was  done  at  i 
such  excessive  expense  that  the  least  of  those  entertain- 


^  Seneo.  Troaa.  Act  ii.  >  Entrop.  in  YitelL 

•  Sneton.  vit.  YitelL 
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menU  ocwt  immeme  lams.    That  which  hia  brother  Luciiu 

ViteUioB  gave  him  seems  inotedible,   for  we   read  ttut' 

two  thousand  fishee  were  served  np  at  table,  and  seven 

thousand  birds,  all  of  choicest  quality,  besides  innnmer- 

kUe  other  things.     But  the  profusion  of  this  Kmperar  was 

never  dieplajed  more  than  at  a  famous  entertainment  he 

gave,  where  one  sin^e  dish  cost  more  than  alt  his  brother's 

tsast,  for  he  filled  it  with  the  livers  of  pheasants,  the 

toDguee  of  scars,  peacocks'  brains,  the  entrails  of  lampreys, 

and  all  sorts  of  fish  and  birds  that  were  the  most  difficult 

!>  to   be  procured.       All  these  excesses  and  prodigalitieB, 

f  which  were  without  bounds  or  judgment,  show  us  what 

man  is  capable  of  when  absolute  power  is  added  to  de- 

[amved  and  vicious  inclinations. 

In  the  meantime,  whilst  Yitellius  was  giving  himself  no 
taouble  about  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  govenunent,  but 
laying  that  burden  upon  his  freedmen,  thought  of  nothing 
but  how  to  satisfy  his  psssions,  and  passed  whole  days  and 
ni^ts  at  table,  Vespasian,  who  was  become  very  illustrious 
by  an  infinite  number  of  glorious  actions,  was  proclaimed 
Emperor,  and  acknowledged  as  such  throughout  all  the 
Bast.    Primus  Antonius,  one  of  his  generals,  at  the  head 


»  Eutrop.  Sueton.  vit,  VitelL 
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of  the  nijrian  legions,  entered  Italy,  and  g 
battlesyj  took  and  sacked  Ciemona,  and  in  i 
actions  destroyed  above  thirty  thousand  of  Yitd 
so  that  the  whole  Empire  declared  for  the  coik 
cepting  the  city  of  Borne,  and  even  thai  soon  \ 
doned  Vitellius  to  his  evil  destiny. 

This  prince,  being  at  last  roused  from  his  let' 
his  danger,  but  not  till  it  was  too  late;,  and  did 
to  think  himself  unfortunate  till  he  was  irretrie 
Resolving,  therefore,  to  quit  his  sovereign  dij 
yield  it  up  basely  to  his  antagonist,  he  went  • 
palace  in  deep  mourning,'  accompanied  by  Fu: 
children,  and  his  domestics,  his  son  being  cm 
litter,  as  it  were  in  a  funeral  procession.  In  this 
which  inspired  with  pity  even  those  who  had  no 


1  In  one  of  theee  battles  in  whioh  PrimuB  Antonins  d 
troops  of  YitelliuB,  an  aocident  happened  that  made  b 
cnrse  the  civil  wan.  One  of  Primuses  soldiers  havin 
wounded  another  belonging  to  Vitellius,  and  falling  n 
strip  him,  found  him  to  be  his  own  father.  They 
tenderly  embraced  each  other,  which  showed  the  father 
for  the  son,  and  the  grief  of  the  son  for  having  had  the : 
to  be  his  f  ather*s  murderer.  The  wounded  man  died,  a 
had  only  tho  melancholy  consolation  of  burying  him 
given  him  life. 

>  Tadt  Histor.  3.  67. 


love  liini,  he  passed  throuLrh  the  soldiers,  and,  having 
assembled  thein  as  well  as  the  people,  he  tald  them,  in 
very  moving  words,  that  he  renounced  the  Empire  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  and  for  the  public  weal;  that  he  had  no 
other  favour  to  ask  of  them,  but  to  have  compassion  on 
his  brother,  his  wife,  and  children.  At  the  same  time  sur- 
lendering  his  sword  as  a  mark  of  his  giving  up  the  sove- 
reign authority,  he  offered  it  to  the  Consul,  CaBcilius  Sim- 
plex»  who  refused  it;  he  then  retired  into  the  Temple  of 
Concord. 

It  was  a  very  melancholy  sight  to  see  the  Empress 
Fundana  go  out  of  the  palace,  leading  her  little  daughter 
by  the  hand,  and  shedding  copious  tears  for  her  husband, 
whose  unhappy  destiny  had  reduced  him  so  low  as  to  seek 
for  shelter  in  the  compassion  of  the  people.  But  all  these 
sighs  and  tears  were  in  vain.  Antonius's  troops  entered 
Rome,  and  seized  upon  the  palace.  Yitellius,  who  had 
also  gone  thither,  and  had  just  risen  from  one  of  his  usual 
entertainments,  being  frightened  at  the  noise  which  the 
soldiers  made,  withdrew  secretly  and  retired  to  his  wife's 
honse,  where  he  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  took  it  into 
his  head  to  return  to  the  palace,  which  he  found  desolate, 
for  all  his  people  had  left  it.  He  then  hid  himself  behind 
a  bed  in  the  porter's  chamber,  where  he  was  attacked  by 
the  dogs  and  cruelly  bitten  by  them  till  the  blood  ran 
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down.  He  was  soon^  discovered,  and  radely  dragged  out  of 
his  lurking-  place.  The  soldiers  led  him  about  the  town  with 
his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and  to  complete  his  confusion 
they  placed  the  point  of  a  poniard  just  under  his  chin,  that 
he  might  be  obliged,  whether  he  would  or  no,  to  hold  up 
his  head.  They  affronted  him  in  all  the  ways  they  could 
think  of,  threw  dirt  and  dung  in  his  face,  and  called  him 
gormandizer  and  incendiary,  and  after  they  had  tormented 
him  and  insulted  him  by  all  manner  of  injuries,  they  pat 
him  to  a  slow  and  painful  death,  and  then  threw  his  body 
into  the  Tiber. 

Lucius  Yitellius,  the  Emperor's  brother,  and  the  young 
Vitellius,  were  also  sacrificed  to  the  public  peaoa 
Mucianus,  chief  favourite  of  Vespasian,  thought  proper  to 
stifle  all  the  seeds  of  discord  in  the  blood  of  this  young 
prince.  Yespasiem  was  not  so  rigorous  in  regard  to 
Vitellius's  daughter;  he  married  her  very  honourably, 
which  was  the  only  consolation  of  Fundana,  who  passed 
the  remainder  of  her  life  in  grief  and  affliction. 


^  Tadt.  Histor.  iL    Sueton.  vit  Vitell.  Entrop. 
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Flavia  DoionLLA  is  less  known  by  her  life,  which  was 

Terj  obscure,  than  hy  the  honours  that  were  paid  her 

after  her  death,  and  when  Vespasian  was  settled  upon  the 

■    throne.     She  was  daughter  of  Flavins  Liberalis,  intendant 

t    of  the  revenues,  an  employment^  far  above  his  hopes,  for 

I 

'  lie  was  of  BO  low  an  extraction  that  Domitilla,  his  daugh- 
ter, was  slave  to  Capella,  a  Roman  knight,  originally  an 
African,  till,  after  he  had  by  long  service'  qualified  him- 
self for  the  above-mentioned  post,  his  daughter  was,  upon 
his  account,  declared  free  and  a  citizen  of  Borne. 

Vespasian  was  a  praetor  in  Caligula's  time,  when  he 
married  Domitilla.  She  was  not  his  first  attachment,  for 
Csdnis,  freedwoman  of  Antonia,  Claudius's  mother,  was 
the  object  of  his  affections  for  a  long  time,  and  he  loved 
her  extremely,  even  when  he  married  Domitilla. 


^  Saeton.  vit  Vesp.  >  AuieL  Vict  Exoerp.  in  lit 
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Vespasian  being  descended  from  a  mean  family,  would, 
without  doubt,  hare  remained  in  obscurity,  only  that  eril 
Fortune  has  its  revolutions  as  wdl  as  prosperity.  But 
Narcissus,  who  at  that  time  was  very  powerful  at  Court, 
haying  taken  him  under  his  protection,  gave  him 
preferment  and  advanced  him  by  degrees  to  oonsideraUa 
offices,  which  furnished  him  with  opportunities  of  ezer- 
oising  his  rare  and  valuable  talents.  It  was  by  his  interest 
that  Vespasian  was  made  lieutenant  of  a  legion,  at  the 
head  of  which,  in  Germany  and  in  Britain,  he  performed 
such  glorious  actions  as  gained  him  the  highest  reputation, 
and  were  afterwards  recompensed  by  the  priesthood,  a 
triumph,  and  the  consulship.  The  duties  of  the  latter 
obliged  him  to  repair  to  Rome,  where  he  found  his  wife, 
Domitilla,  brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  whom  he  called  Titus, 
and  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Empire. 

These  great  honours  and  distinctions  began  to  arouse 
Vespasian's  ambition,  which,  together  with  certain  favour- 
able predictions  of  his  future  grandeur,  flattered  him  verj 
agreeably,  and  caused  him  to  think  that  there  was  nothiog 
he  might  not  aspire  to.  Some  oracles  had  promised  him 
the  Empire,  and  he  thought  his  exploits  seemed  to  paTt» 
the  way  for  him  to  that  supreme  dignity.  In  reality,  two 
powerful  nations  conquered,  twenty  strong  towns  taken,  a 
considerable  island  subdued,  two  battles  won,  and  all  thii 
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in  80  short  a  time,  were  beginnings  illustrious  and  glorious 
enough  to  stimulate  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  a  man 
natorally  ambitious,  and  who,  being  exceedingly  influenced 
by  superstition,  was  much  impressed  by  what  had  been 
foretold  should  shortly  happen  to  him.  But  all  these  hopes, 
this  obarming  prospect  of  sovereignty,  and  these  vast  ideas, 
seemed  to  &11  to  the  ground  when  Narcissus,  who  was  his 
patron  and  only  support,  was  ruined ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
he  and  his  wife,  Domitilla,  were  nearly  undone  by  this  acci- 
dent, for  the  Empress  Agrippina,  having  conceived  an  im- 
placable hatred  against  Narcissus,  involved  in  her  resent- 
ment all  his  friends  and  dependents;  and  after  having 
destroyed  her  enemy,  resolved  to  do  the  same  by  all  those 
of  his  party.  The  absolute  power  she  had  acquired  over 
the  Emperor  Claudius  made  everything  easy  to  her,  but 
as  she  was  desirous  to  give  a  sort  of  colour  to  her  perse- 
cutions, she  suborned  people  to  accuse  of  heinous  crimes 
all  such  as  she  had  a  mind  to  ruin,  that  it  might  seem  the 
punishment  of  transgression  rather  than  of  their  attach- 
ment to  Narcissus. 

Vespasian,  who  by^  having  received  innumerable  favours 
and  benefits  from  Narcissus,  was  become  very  zealous  for 
his  interests,  plainly  perceived  that  it  was  by  no  means 

^  Buetoxu  vit.  Yeepas. 
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safe  for  him  to  stay  at  Rome,  where  his  life  i 
moment  in  danger,  that  Agrippina  wanted  onlj  a 
pretence  to  destroy  him,  and,  according  to  all  ^i 
it  would  not  be  long  before  her  fertile  inyentiog 
her  necessities.  He  therefore  yerj  wisely  re 
retire  with  his  wife,  Domitilla,  into  some  remoti 
This  Toluntary  banishment  saved  him,  as  it  pro< 
a  safe  shelter  against  Agrippina's  persecutions, 
nished  Domitilla  with  an  opportunity  of  regaininf 
band's  affections,  which  Cenis  had  robbed  her  of, 
of  them  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  i 
greased  by  the  birth  of  Domitian  and  a  daug] 
was  called  Flavia  Domitilla,  after  her  mother, 
died  soon  after. 

The  storm  being  over,  and  Agrippina  having 
her  revenge,  Vespasian,  weary  of  a  rambling  and  i 
life,  returned  to  Rome,  which  he  looked  upon  as  tl 
theatre  for  him  to  display  his  talents  in,  and  rais 
afterwards  to  the  highest  dignities;  but  Fortiu 
mind  to  try  him  onco  more,  and  make  him  sensil 
caprices.  For,  during  Nero's  journey  to  Achi 
pasian,  who  accompanied  him,  had  the  misfortui 
please  the  Emperor  by  falling  asleep  whilst  he  i 
ing.  Nero  was  so  offended  at  this  want  of  court 
he  forbade  him  his  presence.     Vespasian  was  i 


til 

brif^  wot  &Mt  Haa  reaentment  would  not  be  carried 
tmOmt,  and,  being  veil  aoqnuntod  with  the  Emperor*! 
ykthat  tnq>er,  tltoa^t  it  beet  to  withdraw  as  moh  aa  he 
oenld.  He  retired  again,  and  oontinned  in  exile  till  tlte 
danger  wu  orfer,  whidi,  lookilj  for  him,  happened  very 
MKMB,  and  FfHtnne,  who  would  not  loae  eight  of  him,  made 
hkn  amide  amenda  afterwarde  for  all  hie  vexationi  and 
dia^ipointmenta. 

TbB  Jaw*,^  who  alwa^  looked  apon  their  snbjeotion  to 
the  Bmnaoa  aa  an  inmi^rtable  and  Bhamefnl  ytAe,  not- 
witttftanding  the  proteetationa  they  had  made  of  •ubmit- 
ting  to  no  king  but  Gssar,  being  aednoed  b;  aome  Tain 
fndioliona  that  seemed  to  promise  them  the  Empire,* 
naolTed  to  shake  oft  an  obedience  that  th^  aaij  rendered 


>  Saeton.  viL  Veepaa.      Acdb  Hlitoi.  L  ck  10. 

'  There  was  among  the  Jewi  an  old  pnqthecy  Uiat  tlie  empire  of 
thp  world  vu  U>  fall  into  the  band*  of  ontaln  perwni  who  woe  to 
romc  froiD  the  EflJt.  And  Joaaphiu,  thehlitaiiaii,infon)uiiathatiii 
Keio'B  time  there  was  fgand  amoDg  wime  old  doonmeDti  In  the 
temple  ot  Jerusalem,  a  propheq^  whlbh  affirmed  that  abont  that 
time  should  BpriQ<;  ap  from  amoag  the  Jew*  one  that  ilurald 
command  the  whole  earth.  The  Jewi  did  not  fail  to  explain  tUa 
flatUrins  predictloii  in  fsTOU  of  thameelTM,  and  not  donbUng 
but  the  time  ot  their  dcliietuiae  wae  near  at  hand,  ttur  nvoHed 
Kgaiiiat  the  Bomans.  JaMphM,  like  a  tkiUnl  ooniUer,  pnt  a 
political  conatmction  upon  the  wonla,  and  attclbuted  the  n 
•(  tliem  to  Vcspuian. 
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with  the  utmost  regret,  and  upcm  this  foolish  BuppositioB 
they  brutally  assassinated  their  Governor.  The  nowB^of 
this  rebellion  put  Nero  into  a  strange  fury,  and  he  re- 
solved to  extirpate  that  nation,  which  neither  threats, 
pftrdons,  nor  punishments  coidd  influenoe. 

Nero,  having  need  of  a  skilful  general  for  Uiis  important 
expedition,  immediately  thought  of  Vespasian  as  a  man  of 
consummate  judgment  and  experience,  and  nobody  was 
more  capable  of  answering  the  expectations  that  all  man- 
kind entertained  of  him.  He  therefore  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  legions,  marched  into  Judaoa,  and  soon  mads 
himself  master  of  all  the  province,  exc^t  the  town  of 
Jerusalem.  During  these  military  operations  Ye^Muaian 
lost  his  wife.  Her  death  did  not  make  much  noise,  be- 
cause there  had  been  nothing  very  remarkable  in  her  life, 
so  that  it  was  not  till  flattery  was  pleased  to  make  her  a 
divinity  that  Domitilla  was  much  spoken  of. 

After  the  death  of  Nero,  the  Empire  was  divided  into 
factions.  Galba  reigned  but  a  little  while,  because  Otho, 
who  aspired  to  the  sovereignty,  had  him  massacred.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  long  enjoy  that  dignity  which  he  had  pro- 
cured by  so  great  a  crime,  for  he  was  but  a  few  months 
upon  the  throne. 


^  Nicephor.  CallBt.  HiBtor.  lib.  iii. 


daWwihariw,  Ta^wuaii,  lAo  wm  tiwn  ct  th*  iMNd 
vary  oeocidinble  aimj'  in  tlia  EMt,  waa  pmolaiiud 
At  fint  bA  aula  mou  difSnilly  .^loat  aooapt- 
tlMMmnign  fowUtiAiah  the  legiooi  had  flontend 
■  Ura  iriA  Kt  nuuii  udonr  aod  au^  but  boisg  at  hat 
Dome  l^th*  pr—innf  goKottatiaai  of  Mnoimni, 
emor  of  871181,  w^  promiMd  to  giva  him  all  the  mmab- 
t  in  lii*  power,  ho  took  tlie  names  of  Cmmr  snd  Angue- 
b  Boino  to  gire  bottle  to  TttoUiBi, 
hod  dJAoaoaTod  tiie  Iba^n  hy  %  ■comdoloM,  dioM- 
life. 
OH  at  Almndrio,  lome  of  tiw  iid»lntoats 
«  blind  oado  lam«  nun,  who  deoired  fahn  to 
thorn,  hvnng,  as  &€j  said,  boan  awurad  by  Urn  god 
tliBt  Veaporiaa  had  the  power  of  *»  doiag,  if  ho 
lid  ooodawand  to  toadi  with  the  end  ot  hia  foot  the 
of  tko  ot^Je,  aad  pot  aome  of  hia  qnttlo  iq>oa  Ae 
I  of  tiw  otber.  The  Sinifaia^  had  toe  mooh  good 
m  to  gbm  raedit  to  way  aaofa  fiiioa,  and  rriuaed  to 
with  thwreiiae^  that  he  nu^not  e^oee  hka- 
to  bong  iMghed  at,  boi  at  last,  not  bdng  able  ai^ 
ar  to  raoiat  the  is^oitonitgr  of  thoee  poor  wietchea. 


*  Tadt  Ektoc.  It.     Baatoa.  tH.  Taip. 
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and  the  solicitationB  of  his  friends  about  him»  lie  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  do  it,  and  it  is  confidently  reported  tliat 
they  were  both  immediately  healed.  This  eev&at  has  been 
much  spoken  of,  and  people  have  argued  different  ways 
about  it.  As  we  are  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  affair,  the 
read^  is  at  liberty  to  judge  of  it  as  he  thinks  proper,  but 
those  who  conclude  it  to  be  downright  flattery  will  oa> 
tainly  form  the  truest  judgment  of  it. 

Though  Vespasian  had  a  great  deal  of  merit,  it  is  oet^ 
tain  that  he  owed,  in  a  great  measure,  his  adyancement 
to  the  shameful  and  iniquitous  lives  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors, Otho  and  Vitellius,  especially  the  latter,  who 
was  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Empire,  and  to  the  two 
generals  who  declared  for  him,  and  served  him  with 
a  fidelity,  courage,  and  skill  equal  to  that  of  the  greatest 
warriors  of  ancient  Borne.  Licinius  Mucianus^  was  one  of 
them,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  his  vices  at  least  balanced 
his  virtues,  if  they  did  not  exceed  them,  and  that  he  was 
fitter  to  make  an  Emperor  than  to  become  one  himself. 
The  other  was  Primus  Antonius,  a  Gaul,  a  native  of  Tolosa, 
who  in  his  childhood  was  sumamed  Becco— that  is  to  say, 
the  bill  of  a  cock.  He  had  been  convicted'  of  great 
crimes,  for  which  he  was  expelled  the  aenate,  but  Oalba' 

1  Tacit  Hiflt.         «  SuetoxL  vit.  ViteU.         »  Tacit.  At>ti,  14. 
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I  him  withont  eaqniiiBg;  into  the  letwons  of  hii 
sziniltion.  After  thii  mortii^ing  diigraoe,  be  weat  and 
oStmi  hii  niTioeB  to  Nero,  irtio  did  not  set  en;  graat 
Tfttne  npoa  him,  bat  AntomoB'  managed  matten  so  dex> 
teromly  bj  his  intrigaea,  ttiat  he  prooured  the  command 
dI  an  may.  He  waa  exoeedingly  brave  and  enterprinng, 
the  ■wnj  man  for  a  bold  action.  Ha  perfectly  understood 
the  art  of  war,  and  waa  intrejud  in  the  greateat  dangwa ; 
hot,  on  Ae  other  hand,  he  vat  iD'Oiatured  and  qoarrel- 
aom^  loving  broitt  and  faotitma,  dangeroaa  in  time  of 
peaoe  and  idlenew,  erer  ready  to  plunder  and  to  abed 
blood.  Sadi  wwe  the  two  generali  iriio  made  Veapaaian 
Empeior  by  the  extraotdicary  Berrioee  tbay  rendered  him. 

As  Boon  aa  he  arrived  in  Borne  he  atrove  to  improre  the 
■tate  of  aSaIra  in  the  city,  for  everything  had  undergone 
ft  great  alteration  owing  to  the  troablea  and  disoiders  of 
piffi  times.  He  reaoued  from  obsoarity  and  oblivion  the 
name  of  Flavia  Domitalla,  bis  late  wife,  by  grantii^;  her 
immbrtali^.  Tetn[4ea  were  erected  to  her  hononr,  altera 
boilt,  and  prieata  instituted,  who  wiwe  called  Domitillana. 
In  abort,  they  made  an  idol  of  a  woman,  so  that  Vea- 
paaia&'a  wife,  who  had  scarce  been  known  at  Rome  in  bar 
lifetime,  waa  exalte^to  Hxa  iky  by  a  posthumous  hononr, 

^  Dion.  Ub.  65. 
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and  by  an  impious  apotheosis,  increased  the  number  of  the 
divinities. 

Gaenis,  the  freedwoman,  found  her  aooount  in  the 
advancement  of  Vespasian,  for  as  he  had  always  loved  her, 
he  took  her  into  his  palace,  and  always  treated  her  with 
as  much  respect  as  if  she  had  been  his  wife.  It  must  be 
confessed,  too,  that  she  was  worthy  of  it,  for  she  had^  a 
vast  and  extensive  genius,  capable  of  the  greatest  under- 
takings, and  a  penetration  that  nothing  could  escape.  She 
first  perceived  and  disclosed  to  her  mistress,  Antonia,  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Sejanus,  of  which  that  princess  in- 
formed Tiberius.  To  all  these  qualities  she  added  a  pro- 
found policy,  and  the  most  discreet  conduct,  by  which  she 
always  maintained  herself  in  the  good  graces  of  Vespasian, 
stud3ring  his  humour  and  conforming  entirely  to  his  in- 
clinations, and  as  she  was  well  acquainted  with  tlus 
prince's  covetous  temper,  she  was  very  industrious  in  find- 
ing out  methods  of  satisfying  the  almost  insatiable  desire 
he  had  of  amassing  money.  All  the  offices'  in  the  Empire 
were  for  sale.  The  governments  of  provinces,  and  the 
command  of  the  armies  were  given  to  those  who  bid 
highest.  The  priesthood,  which  was  a  sacred  dignity,  and 
the  absolution  of  crimes  were  bought  and  sold.     A  soaa- 


1  Xiphilin.  «  Dio.  Ub.  66. 
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dalous  and  Baorilegious  traffic  was  carried  on  eyen  in  such, 
things  as  belonged  to  religion.  In  short,  the  unworthiest 
of  mankind  might  aspire  to  the  most  honourable  and  im- 
portant posts,  provided  he  came  with  a  purse  well  fur- 
nished, and  addressed  himself  to  Cenis.  Taxes  were  im- 
posed upon  all  manner  of  things,  and  everywhere  the 
traces  of  this  monstrous  avarice  were  to  be  seen.  Ves- 
pasian eagerly  seized  every  opportunity  of  heaping  ui> 
riches,  and  all  profit  was  welcome  from  whatever  quarter 
it  came.  His  son,  Titus,  taking  the  liberty  one  day  ta 
represent  to  him  the  shamefulness  of  laying  a  tax  upon 
urine,  the  Emperor,  giving  him  a  piece  of  money  to  smell, 
told  him  that  it  had  no  bad  scent,  though  it  proceeded 
from  what  he  so  much  condemned.  About  this  time 
Csenis  died,  to  the  great  regret  of  Vespasian,  who  did  not 
long  survive  her.  He  sullied  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
by  the  death  of  Sabinus,^  whom  he  put  to  death  for  a 


1  The  history  of  Sabinus  deeeryej  to  be  particularly  taken  notice 
of  or  rather  the  fidelity  and  conjugal  affection  of  his  wife.  Sabinua 
was  a  person  of  high  rank,  very  rich,  and  had  a  good  share  of 
ambition.  His  wife's  name  was  Eponiua,  a  lady  of  great  virtue 
and  beauty.  During  the  troubles  in  G-aul,  which  lasted  all  the 
time  that  Otho,  Vitellius,  and  Vespasian  were  disputing  for  the 
Empire,  there  was  scarce  a  general  of  an  army,  or  governor  of  a 
province  that  did  not  imagine  he  had  very  good  preteiudons  to  the 
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crime  which,  on  account  of  a  nine  years'  repentance,  and 
the  tears  of  a  wife  and  two  young  children,  deserved  to 


throne;  Sabinoa  was  one  of  those,  and  suffering  himiirff  to  be 
hurried  away  by  his  ambition,  oonsented  that  the  army  should 
salute  him  Emperor.     The  support  that  he  met  with  from  his 
countrymen,  the  inliabitonts  of  Andematunnxun  (supposed  to  be  the 
site  of  the  modem  Langres)  put  this  bold  undertakinsr  into  his 
head  :  besides,  he  pretended  to  be  descended  from  Julius  Caesar,  who 
had  had  an  intrigue  with  his  grandmother  during  his  residenoe  in 
GauL    As,  in  addition  to  being  exoessiyely  yain,  he  was  very  rash, 
he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Romans,  which  rerolt  had  very  bad 
consequenoes  for  him.    His  troops  were  entirely  defeated  ;  and  of 
all  those  who  had  joined  him,  some  fled  and  others  killed  themselTes, 
that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  g^enenls, 
who  gave  no  quarter  to  these  rebels,  but  punished  them  as  their 
crime  deserved.     Sablnus  might  have  made  his  escape  into  the 
remote  parts  of  Gkiul,  where  he  would  have  been  secure,  if  he  oonld 
have  prevailed  upon  himself  to  abandon  his  wife,  whom  he  loved 
extremely,  and  by  whom  he  was  equally  beloved.     He  flattered 
hioiself  that  in  time  he  might  be  able  to  obtain  his  pardon,  and 
80  resolved  to  conceal  himself  till  the  troubles  should  be  over.    At 
his  country  house  there  were  great  subterraneous  caves  that  oould 
not  possibly  be  disoovered,  except  one  was  let  into  the  secret.    In 
fact,  of  all  Sabinus*s  domestics,  who  were  very  numerous,  there 
were  but  two  of  his  f  reedmen  (in  whom  he  had  entire  confidence) 
who  were  acquainted  with  these  caves :  these  he  conferred  with  in 
private,  and  acquainted  them  with  his  intention  to  hide  himself  in 
one  of  these  caves  till  he  should  have  a  proper  opportunity  of 
procuring  his  pardon ;  but  in  the  meantime  (to  hinder  any  search 
from  being  made  after  him)  he  proposed  to  give  out  that  he  had 
poisoned  himself.     Sabinus  therefore  assembled  all  his  servants, 
and  told  them  that  after  the  misfortune  that  had  happened  to  him 
in  the  miscarriage  of  his  attempt,  he  was  convinced  that,  if  he 


be  pudonad.    Tlus  vu  booIi  an  wt  of  Beveiity,  or  nther 
ermity,  m  ooold  not  ham  been  eqwcted  trma  ut  &nper(»'» 


■bonld  ba  w  tuliapsr  **  ^  ^U  1"^  ^l"  lundi  of  thoM  irto  had 
I«t  ftll  Um  iMl  «f  Ilia  putf  to  dMtli,  Uwre  WM  no  prnifihiawt  Us 
aiamlai  woold  think  onel  maash  for  him,  for  irtiioh  tiAdh  1m 
wM4i«Mi>iiiiiifl  tniiMtiinyii<iii— If,  H«  ntoiiHd  ttudi  thwoki  fu 
HMfr  MrrioM  ^w"*  flddttg',  and  ilhmlMUl  than  Bllt  axiMpt  thtt  two 
wwfldMitfc  Ta  tiuM  ho  gsTe  pn^ar  lutenatku,  and  than  bndtd 
UnNif  In  tha  howala  of  tUa  dlaanl  oaram,  oidarlng  hU  bonae  to 
ha  aat  <B  tn,  wUoh  wm  aoan  ™""'""*  to  aahai.   Thla  wtlnt  waa 


n^ortad  amTwhoo  that  Uicli  maiter,  to  aaova  tha  Binpatort 
pnsoafBi  had  t^un  TifJ«'^  mA  t^i"^  bimt  ^<T*fH^  in  ^fa  hooaa, 
that  tt^r  alcht  luA  hara  the  plaaaon  of  Inaoltlai  hia  bodj. 
What  OMiBrmad  thb  tUnr  wasBpcniu'a  g<dag  Into  daap  maomlng 
and  htin^  InoonMilabla  for  tha  loaa  of  hor  hoiband,  tor  alw  nallj 
bdlwod  It  tobt  troe,  aa  Martlalla,  one  of  th«  fnadniMi,  had 
jtotoilid  to  hw  that  It  wai^  8ha  tsiad  and  i"n«n»faJ  tPCMmMlj, 
aa  aaj  aSaotionato  wifa  would  do^  who  had  baan  dipdrad  of  a 
iMdMsd  aha  lorad  abovo  aU  th«  world.  Bha  waa  Tialtod  bf 
nil  tiM  pr*^^*  of  dlat^utlon  In  tha  nnjghbop  f hoodi  who  did 
not  taa  to  flonfort  hv  In  all  tha  w^a  thaj  ooold  think  of ;  but 
Sbo^iMi  halv  drifflialwh^  not  to  ontliTO  *^*"  noapa^bbla  ■*(ii«ttji|| 
^m>|ir  Q^  ]p^»^******—*  tor  tJuea  dua.  Tha  nawa  of  flaUnns^a  death 
waa  aooB  qaMd  abroad,  and  then  waa  nobodr  that  doubted  it  In 
ihm  laaab  ^onina's  deep  and  nntelgnad  mounlnK,  the  honae 
feunt^  Ibe  awranta  ^'"■'— *.  •niTthlng'  eontiibiited  to  "«"""" 
tkM  atocy.  In  tba  meatiMtne,  BoUnoa  waa  k^  wdl  infomed  of 
mmy^Uat  that  pMaed  by  tho  trnatr  MacUalla,  and  bab«  afraid. 
ttat  Ua  wifo  woold  reaUj  die  of  grief,  thoocht  it  high  time  to 
«^eeriTohar;hotlwnland^atohed  hla  tolthfnl  avfont  to  let 
fe«  know  tha  trae  atato  of  thinca,  and  to  anlreat  hw  at  the  aamft 
time  not  to  make  any  alteration  In  her  oonduot,  lart  It  might 
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whoy  in  other  respects  was  far  firom  deligliting  to  shed 
blood. 


rcyeal  what  was  of  suoh  unportanoe  to  him  to  keep  aeciei 
Bo  Eponina,  carrying  on  the  deceit,  wept  and  lamented  as  mvok 
-as  ever  to  all  appearance,  but  har  inconceivable  impatieooe  to 
Bce  her  dear  husband  ajain  would  not  admit  of  delay;  ilit 
therefore  paid  him  a  viiiit  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  sad 
returned  before  day  without  being  perodyed  l^  any  bod|f. 
Tills  practice  was  continued  for  seyen  months,  but  as  it  ooifld  not 
be  carried  on  any  longer  without  great  trouble  and  danger,  ibf 
ventured  (in  order  to  spare  herself  the  one  and  avoid  the  otfae^ 
to  have  him  carried  into  the  city  to  a  house  she  hired  for  thst 
purpose,  her  own  in  the  country  being  burnt.  He  was  so  wdl 
wrapped  up  among  some  furniture,  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  oat 
the  trick ;  but  after  a  while,  reflecting  that  it  might  beoome  knows 
l^  some  accident,  especially  since  she  was  visited  by  so  many  people^ 
it  was  thought  wise  to  remove  him  again  into  his  den.  All  this  sne- 
ceeded  as  well  as  they  could  wish,  and  this  lady  had,  by  hor  discreet 
and  prudent  conduct,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  husband  as  ofto 
as  she  pleased,  in  his  gloomy  retreat,  during  nine  years,  without  tbe 
least  suspicion  of  any  suoh  thing.  But  what  a'as  most  to  be 
admired  in  this  affair  was,  that  Eponina  being  with  child,  sid 
very  justly  apprehending  that  her  pregnancy  would  soon  be  tsta 
notice  of  by  the  ladies,  who  saw  her  at  the  assemblies  or  the 
temples,  or  especially  in  the  bath,  she  daubed  herself  with  s 
certain  ointment,  which  had  the  property  of  making  the  flesh  swdl 
and  puffing  up  the  skin ;  thus,  by  the  size  of  her  legs,  arms,  sid 
the  rest  of  her  body,  she  perfectly  well  disguised  her  big  belly, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  the  consequence  of  her  disorder.  Shi 
•afterwards  had  the  courage  and  resolution  to  suffer  the  pains  of 
her  delivery  without  complaining,  and  to  be  brought  to  bed, 
without  the  least  assistance,  of  twins,  which  she  nuxMd  herself  is 
Ihe  cavern,  all  the  time  that  Sabinus  remained  there. 


MMBpUoBifor  paopla  btffM  to  1i»p«madBd'llial  thaiiuMW 


■BwM,  IomM  «fb  akrfu^  nd  Modootod  tb  BonM,  wHli  klr 


tk»  tvlai,  tcdd  Urn  (wHb  Inn  mmlvdcnRi  her  <AariB)  that  laar 
■fl«riHk>dkad  »  nUnd  to  teplon  hii  alaKHU^  ta  bduU  of  lur 
hHtaai,w)M)Md  bMQ  aWid  IjUifa 
Mlit«tMwo*ttt«WlTnw,»adttaaedw« 
ttr  ii— |i|»tol)to  ofTWidaM  rf  tyiiitii  thathahad  iodMd-.bMn 
^•nOid  i^m  to  uaka  Umtolf  tk*  haad  sd  a  pai<r,  foa  Ifea  >>■!■ 
■«UMid  iBMOM,  latlwr  thaa  fmn  anr  nwtlrt*  of  wnblUaB,  ox 
dirfro  of  ralgnliif  i  that  ilio  liad  bom  tttq^tuatlj  tanptod  to  thror 
hetMlf  wgtn.  Ui  menf,  and  fnten  hfan  that  h«r  Ktdltgr  hoabaikt 
VH  Btm  alirit  bat  had  waited  on  pnipaaa  till  tha  ohildnn  aba  tbm 
had  tho  bonotti  to  pnMnt  to  himmn  of  aa  afo  to  Joto  tWr 
toaia  and  li^^u  to  thoao  of  thiic  adlotod  Bkotharf  that  tho  niunbfla 
of  Ao  iqvliaata  mlrht  tha  mora  afleataaUr  dtaann  bis  Il■dii^ 
iifi5**t*  *^  1  bQ)affht  thmi,"  aaid  ihai  "toto  tho  world  in  a  Ww4  of 
aq^aUira,  and  maj  lay  that  th^  hara  narai  bahald  the  light  tiU 
sew.  Ba  norad  bj  onx  taaia,  our  alxha,  and  our  mlaf  ortanea,  Kid 
kak  wlA oompaMton  itpan oox nUaeiT" 

tUa  wUlfl  i^on  haa  kneea,  with  bar  two  ohiMran,  with  npUftad 
baaSi  and  bmkaa  haaits,  bcntng  pardcn  for  tluir  poac  fathor, 
tawJMd  to  tho  T«a7  aool  all  liiat  wera  pnaent;  and  nobody 
daAtad  but  tha  Brnpcaor  wmld  giant  tiie  Ufa  of  Bablnn  at  tho 
aatat  laqaaat  of  an  affliotad  woaian,  and  the  tncalBtiblo  ttan  of 
Am  *•»  tanooHita,  who  baaooffht  hii  pl^  in  aa  taidec  a  maanai. 
Saamanoampla  of  oonjival  lore  vran  nqidnd  tiiat  Taepaaiaa 
AmU  gin  «p  SafaliiQ*  to  tho  ganaiona  fldolitr  and  aflaotlan  of  andh 
loondamnad  SaUnM 


to  death.  In  oid«,  by  thia  nnaMaonable  and  too  ri^tona  •ereiitT, 
to  Intiialdato  otheia  fiom  nroltlnx  ^ainat  ttic^  piinoo. 
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Eponizuk  Beeing  her  husband  lost  bejond  all  hopes,  reedlYed  to 
■hare  with  him  his  last  pnnishmeiit,  as  she  had  done  all  his  f onner 
BofFeriags,  and  patting  on  a  haofirhty  and  masonline  oonntenanoe, 
told  Vespasian  with  a  snrprisiafir  ^  of  intrepidity,  that  he  might 
be  assured  she  did  not  look  with  horror  npon  death,  sinoe  she  had 
had  the  courage  and  resolution  to  pass  nine  years  of  her  life  with 
Sabinus,  in  the  terrible  darkness  of  a  care  under  ground,  which 
might  properly  be  called  being  buried  alire ;  that  she  was,  eyen 
in  that  lamentable  situation,  more  satisfied  and  content  than  he 
upon  his  throne.  She  then  with  great  boldness  reproached  him  with 
his  cruelty.  Thus,  after  having  given  an  admirable  example  of 
fidelity  and  conjugal  love,  she  showed  as  remarkable  a  one  of  her 
heroic  courage  and  nobleness  of  mind. 


MkRClk   FURNILLA 

WIFE  OP  TITCS 


Tn  Emperor  THaa  ira>  s  priaw  snchied  iritti  giMit 
Tutaea,  thon^  wbrn  &  prirato  penon  be  kid  been  Teij 
diaeohito  and  debaoobed.  He  wu  edneated  »t  Claadfau'B 
Court,  wiUi  Prince  Britaanions,  where  be  pormed  the  aama 
etadiei,  and  under  the  ume  maatetv.  Tbia  waa  the  origin 
of  that  great  intimacy  that  existed  between  them  ever 
attar,  and  nenriy  proved  fatal  to  IStoa,  fov*  be  WM  alniMt 
pdaoned  with  Biitanniinia  hf  taating  the  toi^  Uwb  wm 
psepazed  for  that  prinoe. 

Titoi,  when  at  Court,  had  a  preaage  of  hit  fntore 
grandeor,  far  one  d»j  NaidaBos,  ■eerefary  And  broarite 
o(  Olaaffins,  sent  lor  »  pbTtdogDonnBt  to  kaow  hu  opimoa 
wiUi  regard  to  the  doatii^  of  Britaanicna,  and  be  anored 
bint  that  Britannioaa  woold  neter  be  Eiupaur,  bat  Aat 
tiw  other,  pointing  to  Titua,  would. 


*  Soetoo.  Tit.  Tit. 
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Titus'  was  extraordinarily  handsome,  which  perhaps 
in  some  measm^  influenced  the  soothsayer  in  his  farour. 
In  his  countenance  there  was  a  majestic  air,  mingled  with 
sweetness,  which  had  something  in  it  so  noble  that  any- 
body would  sooner  haye  taken  him  for  a  prince  than  an 
inferior  person.  He  was'  extremely  skilful  at  all  exer- 
cises, had  a  wonderful  memory,  a  great  facility  in  com- 
posing, both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  was  so*  dexterous  at 
counterfeiting  all  sorts  of  writing  that  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false;  he  used  to  say, 
that  if  he  had  had  a  mind,  he  could  have  been  a  yery 
great  rogue. 

After  he  had  senred  some  time  in  Grermany  and  Britain 
as  military  tribune,  he  took  a  fancy  to  study  the  law,  and 
pleaded  at  the  Bar;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome  he 
married  Arricidia  Tertulla,  daughter  of  a  knight,  who  had 
been  praafect  of  the  praetorian  guards ;  but  this  lady  dying 
soon  after,  he  married  Marcia  Fumilla,  who  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Rome.  He  was 
forced  to  separate  from  her  in  a  little  time,  for  Vespasian, 
his  father,  being  taken  up  with  the  conquest  of  Jud»a, 
employed  Titus  under  him ;  and  afterwards,  when  he 
quitted  that  country,  to  take  possession  of  the  Empire 

1  Tadt  Histor.  i.  c.  2.        «  Butrop.  lib.  7.        »  Sueton.  vit  Tit 
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npon  Titallias^  death,  he  left  Titiu  in  oommud  of  tlie 
•rn^,  in  which  poution  he  ftoqniUed  himsdf  with  aD  the 
alrili^  of  the  moit  a]q>eneni3ed  gvaeni,  peifonuing^  the 
doty  both  of  captain  and  prirate  aoldier.  He  took  the 
titf  ti  Jenualem  after  a  long  liege,  daring  whloh  the  Jewa 
anftered  all  that  a  nation,  wba  had  drawn  np<m  thenudTea 
the  wrath  of  God,  ooold  anffer,  and  the  obatinate  reairt- 
•noe  oflered  t^  that  wretched  peoi^e  only  lerred  to 
hni^ten  the  glo^  of  the  oonqneFor.'  The  oit;  ms  taken 
by  aaaanlt  on  the  8Ul  of  September,  which  day  vaa  alio  re- 
maAable  to  Titoa  for  the  Inrth  of  &  daughter,  of  whom 
FtunilU  was  daliveied  at  Home,  who  vu  named  Jnlia ;  we 
ahall  aee  1^  the  eeqnel  that  thii  yonng  princeta  did  not 
inherit  the  virtnea  of  her  &tha-. 

Titas,  howew,  daring  hia  itay  in  Jodeo,  was  not  ao 
taken  vp  with  hia  military  oconpationa  aa  not  to  find 


*.  Jinbiig  Qte  riogw^  tlw  Jewa  raffered  all  the  "f'^™Tt*f  that  caa 
be  taMgliwd,  fqwnlally  to  drBadhd  a  famfne^  that  a  woman  wm 
wahaliwa  to  Ull  bar  inoUiig  child,  and  dafonr  It  after  It  ww 
MirtBl  The  naUa  aad  mavnllleait  uUf  waa  torn  i^  fron  tlw 
imy  HanwIaHgiw,  and  Tttna  oaoMd  ttie  plontch  to  paM  orw  it. 
AboT*  elenn  bandied  thoiaand  ranli  periahtd  with  hanger  and  bU 
nrti  of  batddUpa  {taring  the  liege,  b«ddea  sina^  tboBNad  that 
fall  lido  tba  ^■*^*  of  t-h*  Ttflmajw  iriudu  tike  cit9  waa  tafctti,  part 
of  whan  were  nU  for  ilaTM,  aad  the  nat  Mat  to  BoaM^  wbeie 
tbiT  w««  oondonmad  to  haid  labonr,  In  the  oaastnietlan  of  %  vast 
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leisure  for  oth^  matters :  his  attachment  to  the  Princen 
Berenice,  sister  to  King  Agrippa,  employed  no  small  pro- 
portion of  his  time.  Her  charms  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression on  him  that  in  the  excess  of  his  passion  he  pro- 
mised to  many  her. 

After  the  expedition  to  Juds&a,  Titos  letomed  to  Bome» 
corered  with  laurels.  He  was  received  with  the  greatest 
demonstrations  of  joy,  and  the  Senate  decreed  him  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  jointly  with  his  father,  amidst  the 
applause  and  loud  acclamations  of  the  whole  city,  which 
gazed  upon  him  with  admiration.  But  soon  after  he 
greatly  diminished  the  favourable  idea  that  people  had 
conceived  of  him,  by  his  irregular  behaviour.  He  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  all  sorts  of  vice,  and  frequently 
passed  whole  nights  in  debauch,  with  the  most  dissolute 
and  abandoned  of  mankind,  indulging  himself  in  the  most 
infamous  pleasures,  and  to  all  these  excesses  added  the 
greatest  degree  of  cruelty,  so  that  everybody  was  of 
opinion  that  he  would  make  a  second  Nero. 

He  was  much  despised  on  account  of  his  violent  attach- 
ment to  Berenice,  for  people  could  not  endure  that  he 
should  be  so  extremely  fond  of  a  stranger,  as  they  were 
apprehensive  that  he  designed  to  raise  her  to  the  throne; 
and  the  death  of  CsDcina,  a  person  of  great  distinction, 
who  had  been  consul,  was  attributed  to  his  jealousy.    It 


f 


■8  trae  that  this  action  was  excused  in  some  measure  by 
the  apparent  necessity  of  anticipating  the  dongeraiu  plau 
of  that  ambitious  senator,  who  was  sowing  the  seed!  of 
rebellion  among  the  soldiers ;  and  it  was  given  out  that  A 
speech  bad  been  found  upon  him,  most  artfully  compowd 
and  calculated  to  stir  up  the  army  to  a  revolt,  wbictt  liB 
WW  to  h«fB  tddreaMd  to  the  Icgiiwa.    People  of  the 

jptf  ^n■^tpnl^>tp^^wt'^y^l^ffU^l»^^iJth*tal^■y^w^lJ»p^^ tw%wa 

aaade  on  of  by  Titai  to  oorer  m  lunrid  umnnation,  and 
that  ifc  imUjt  wr  dm  to  his  jealoo^,  for  he  imagined 
that  CMiina  waa  sot  iadiJIerent  to  Bermio^  aad  not  being 
aUa  t»  bear  thia  riTal,  detennined  to  get  rid  of  him, 
which  ka  did  in  a  moat  acandalooa  manner,  quite  anvortl^ 
of  «  (pwat  prinoe ;  tor,  liaTing  one  nig^t  invited  him  to 
Mpper,  he  waa  not  ashamed  to  viidate  the  Mcrad  bnn  «f 
hoqntality  ao  far  aa  to  hare  him  maaMcred  a*  he  waa 
frona  the  banqaetiiig  haU,  in  order  to  go  to  Itia 


It  lai^  wall  be  ai^^Miaed  that  Titoa  waa  too  mnofa  in 
lav*  with  Bareniee  to  have  any  great  regard  for  hia  wifc; 
ha  Acteloi*  eaaily  prerailed  upon  himself  to  diToree  her, 
lAaah  floaflnned  people  in  their  belief  that  be  wh  detcr- 
alned  te  pboe  Ui  mistran  i^on  tiie  ttuona.    13ii>  waa 


1  Ezoerpt.  Anrel.  Victor.  In  tit. 
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8uch  ft  monstrous  innoyation  that  it  prejudiced  all  the 
world  against  him ;  the  Romans  detested  the  very  thoughts 
of  it,  as  much  as  they  bad  abhorred  the  designs  of  Mark 
Antony  in  favour  of  Cleopatra,  to  whom  he  had  promised 
the  Empire. 

Titus,  however,  soon  gave  people  sufficient  reason  to 
alter  their  opinion  with  regard  to  his  conduct,  for,  no 
sooner  was  he  become  Emperor  by  the  death  of  his  father 
than  he  showed  himself  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  had 
been  before;  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  changed  his  nature 
and  inclinations  together  with  his  fortune.  His  glory  and 
reputation  (with  an  ardent  desire  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  please  the  Romans)  were  now  become  his  pre- 
vailing passions,  so  much  so  that  the  day  of  his  elevation 
to  the  throne  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  love  for 
Berenice,  or  rather  he  had  virtue  enough  to  deny  him- 
self, for  this  prince,  who  in  contempt  of  the  laws  had  been 
a  slave  to  a  foreigner,  was  now  become  a  slave  to  those 
laws  in  opposition  to  that  princess.  He  bade  her  there- 
fore depart  to  her  own  country,  and  obliged  her  to  go  and 
hide  in  Judaea  the  powerful  charms  that  had  captivated 
him  to  such  a  degree.  By  making  such  a  sacrifice  (which  . 
no  doubt  went  to  his  very  heart)  he  was  resolved^  to  give 


1  Sneton.  vit.  Tit. 


an  unmistakable  proof  of  the  command  he  had  over 
his  passions.  Their  separation  was  ver}'  moving.  Berenice 
reproached  her  lover  very  tenderly,  in  a  manner  capable 
of  melting  the  hardest  heart. 

She  reminded  him  of  all  the  marks  of  affection  she  had 
given  him,  and  the  sincerity  of  it,  which  had  induced  her 
to  quit  her  own  country  and  travel  over  so  many  provinces 
with  a  lover  that  was  now  so  ready  to  part  with  her ;  she 
reproached  him  with  the  promises  he  had  so  often  re- 
peated, not  only  to  love  her  always,  but  even  to  marry 
her,  which  he  now  had  it  in  his  power  to  do.  Titus,  on 
his  part,  protested  that  nothing  could  be  so  grievous  to 
him  as  those  severe  laws  of  the  Empire,  which  laid  him 
under  the  cruel  necessity  of  banishing  from  his  presence 
one  who  was  so  dear  to  him.  Berenice,  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow  and  despair,  was  forced  to  set  out  for  the  East,  to 
repent  at  leisure  of  her  credulity  in  having  accompanied 
Titus  to  Rome,  in  hopes  of  becoming  his  wife,  which  had 
made  her  despise  reputation  and  everything  that  was  dear 
to  her.  She  gave  all  those  of  her  sex  an  instructive  lesson, 
and  taught  them  how  little  they  ought  to  depend  upon  the 
flattering  promises  which  lovers  are  so  liberal  of  in  the 
ardour  of  their  passion,  which  they  genially  violate  as 
easily  as  they  make  them. 

Titus's  whole  occupation,  from  that  day  forward,  con- 
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sisted  in  endeaTouring  to  make  the  world  liappjr.  All  the 
Tirtoes  that  were  neceMUury  to  render  a  prinoe  perfeoUj 
accomplished  showed  themselves  in  his  conduct  and  be- 
haviour 80  conspicuously  that  he  was  called  "  the  delight  of 
mankind,"  a  title  infinitely  more  glorious  and  desirable 
than  all  those  proud  and  pompous  surnames  with  which  his 
infamous  predecessors  had  been  so  undeservedly  honoured, 
who  ought  to  have  been  called  tyrants,  rather  than  fathers 
of  their  country. 

AmoDg  the  rest  of  his  good  qualities,  Titus  carried  gene- 
rosity as  far  as  it  could  go.  It  was  his  greatest  pleasure 
to  grant  favours,  to  make  presents,  and  to  do  good  offices, 
and  he  was  often  heard  to  say  that  nobody  ought  to  quit 
the  presence  of  a  great  prince  but  with  a  contented  heart. 
His  hand  was  ever  ready  to  bestow,  and  he  had  so  great 
and  noble  a  soul,  that  one  night,  recollecting  that  nobody 
had  asked  anything  of  him  the  preceding  day,  he  lamented 
it  as  if  it  were  a  great  misfortune,  and  said,  as  he  was  sit- 
ting down  to  table,  "  Alas !  my  dear  friends,  I  have  lost  a 
day !  "  Sentiments  truly  worthy  of  a  great  Emperor,  and 
80  well  expressed  in  those  few  words  that  they  have  been 
taken  notice  of  and  transmitted  to  posterity  by  all  the 
historians  I  He  displayed  his  magnificence  in  the  great 
and  costly  repairs  that  he  caused  to  be  carried  out  in 
Rome,  and  especially  in  the  construction  of  that  stupen- 
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dous  amphitheatre  begun  by  his  father,  which  he  finished 
and  brought  to  the  utmost  perfection,  a  work,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  the 
world.^ 

If  such  a  prince  as  this  had  liyed  to  a  great  age,  it  would 
hare  been  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  world,  but  un- 
fortunately his  life  was  short.  He  died  in  the  third  year 
of  his  reign,  and  people  had  good  reason  to  belieye  that 
his  brother,  Domitian,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Empire, 
was  the  contriyer  of  his  death. 


^  When  this  amphitheatre  was  enture,  it  was  by  far  the  noblest 
biifldinff  in  £oine.  Martial  speaks  of  it  with  great  admiration  in 
OQDe  of  hit  epigrams. 

Omnis  GoBsareo  oedat  labor  amphitheatro, 
Uniim  pne  coziotis  fama  loqoatar  opus. 

In  the  middle  of  this  amphitheatre  was  erected  the  great  statue  of 
Nezo,  called  the  colossus,  on  which  account  that  place  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Colceseum.  Here  it  was  that  the  Bomans 
indnlged  themaelyes  in  the  cruel  pleasure  of  seeing  men  fight 
against  wild  beasts  ;  and  in  this  place  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
was  erpoaed  to  the  lions.  This  amphitheatre  is  now  half  in  ruins 
bat  the  noble  remains  of  it  giye  us  the  highest  idea  of  its  Boman 
gzandeor.  There  is  a  devout  inscription  on  that  side  of  it  next  to 
Oonatantine*s  triumphal  arch,  and  another  on  the  opposite  side. 


DOMITIA 


WIFE    OF    DOMITIAN 


Beauty  and  viriue  do  not  always  go  together;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  old  observation  that  they  seldom  meet, 
for  natural  temperament  generally  triumphs  over  prudence 
and  modesty,  which  too  often  proye  but  weak  barriers 
against  violent  and  depraved  appetites.  We  have  seen 
what  an  ill  use  Julia,  Poppsea,  and  others  of  like  character 
made  of  their  charms,  and  we  have  now  to  relate  in  what 
manner  Domitia  employed  hers. 

She  was  daughter  of  Domitius  Gorbulo,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  that  ever  Rome  produced.  His  virtues,  both 
civil  and  military,  put  him  upon  a  level  with  the  most 
famous  generals  and  ablest  politicians  of  ancient  Rome. 
Honest  and  incorruptible,  he  had  nothing  at  heart  but  the 
glory  of  acquitting  himself  well  in  all  his  actions.  Prudent 
as  he  was  in  his  undertakings,  intrepid  in  dangers,  and  im- 
penetrable in  his  designs,  he  was  almost  sure  of  success 
in  all  his  projects,  nor  could  that  success  be  ever  attri- 
buted to  chance.     Of  the  greatest  presence  of  mind,  so 
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that  hs  TCI  «rer  fnnuihad  with  almost  infallible  reaoaroea, 
erat  agunat  aooidenta  that  oonld  least  of  all  be  forewen, 
■  1^  his  ooDBommate  experienoe  in  the  art  of  tot  he  had 
the  secret  trf  making  ereiy  erent  turn  to  his  adTantage. 
It  ms  a  ooooamon  Baying  of  his,*  that  a  general  should 
know  how  to  beat  the  enemy  with  erery  kind  ot  we^on 
and  faj  iadfi&tigable  laboor. 

Besides  all  this,  he  was  andned  wiUi  so  inviolable  a 
fiddly,  eren  in  regard  to  his  enemies  and  those  of  the 
Empire,  that  the  Tery  barbarians  loved  and  esteemed  him, 
thoogh  he  was  their  greatest  terror.  In  short,  his  ap- 
rigJiJTwea,*  vast  abilities,  nnmeioaa  -riotories,  and  the 
trianqihs  with  which  he  waa  honoured,  rendered  him  so 
univetaaUy  admired  that  ererrbody  judged  him  worthy  of 
the  titrone. 

Domitia  Longliu,  bmng  tJras  of  importance  through 
ber  &ther,  was  yet  more  so  Ity  ^^  beao^,  for  which  no 
lady  in  Bome  could  be  compared  to  her.  She  was  then 
in  the  Uoom  of  her  youth,  and  possessed  that  irreeistiUe 
diarm  that  seldom  tails  to  gain  admirws.  All  the  yoong 
man  ot  <puihty  and  distinction  eagerly  sought  her  alliance^ 


t  Dgmlttoi  Oorbolo  dolaln,  Id  «b,  opartbu  luatan  TlBOMtdva 
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and  AeliuB  Lamia,  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious  1 
the  Lamians,  was  proud  of  the  honour  of  marryio 

This  senator  (who  by  a  fabulous  sort  of  geneal 
made  to  descend  from  the  gods  themselves  throu^ 
8on  of  Neptune)  possessed  all  the  good  qualities  th 
possible  for  a  man  to  have,  and  would  have  capti^ 
other  heart  but  that  of  Domitia,  but  this  lady 
much  a  coquette  to  confine  her  inclinations  wil 
narrow  limits  of  conjugal  fidelity,  for,  by  the  los 
father,  whom  Nero  (that  enemy  to  all  virtue)  sacr 
his  brutal  fury,  she  was  deprived  of  all  those  ( 
amples  and  lessons  which  he  had  been  very  assic 
gi\dng  her,  and  her  ambition,  added  to  her  natural 
tion  to  amours,  turned  the  daughter  of  the  wis 
greatest  of  men  into  the  most  abandoned  and  de 
courtesan  in  Rome. 

Domitian,  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Vespasi 
the  first  who,  by  his  particular  attachment  to  he 
room  for  suspicions  that  were  not  at  all  favour 
her  reputation.     People  could  not  but  have  a  ver 
ferent   opinion    of   her   virtue,    since   she   receive 
prince's  addresses  with  so  much  complaisance,  and 
a  manner  as  must  needs  be  taken  notice  of  by 
world,  so  that  nobody  imagined  her  capable  of  c 
any  great  resistance  to  the  ardent  advances  of  Doi 


who  was  the  only  iktsoii  that  cuuld  advance  her  fortune's. 
Lamia,  beinL'  more  interested  than  otliers,  did  not  fail  to 
make  these  reflections;  he  could  not  help  being  much 
alarmed,  nor  were  those  alarms  without  foundation,  for 
aoaroe  was  Domitian^  upon  the  throne  than,  making  use 
of  the  sovereign  power  he  was  thus  invested  with,  he 
bmtally  forced  Domitia  from  her  husband  and  married 
her  soon  after,'  honouring  her  with  the  title  of  August, 
without  troubling  himself  with  any  of  those  formalities 
that  Augustus  thought  himself  bound  to  observe  when  he 
married  Livia,  for  he  did  not  do  so  till  he  had  consulted 
the  gods  and  their  pontiffs,  and  made  profuse  apologies  to 
Tiberius  Nero,  her  husband. 

As  violent  and  sudden  passions  are  seldom  lasting, 
people  were  of  opinion  that  Domitian's  would  easily  be 
extinguished  by  the  liberty  he  had  of  gratifying  it,  and 
that  he  would  soon  be  weary  of  a  woman  over  whose  virtue 
he  had  made  so  cheap  a  conquest.  Besides,  there  were 
powerful  reasons  of  State,  that  seemed  to  plead  hard  for 
his  putting  away  Domitia.  The  Emperor  Titus,'  his 
brother,  had  a  mind  to  marry  him  to  his  daughter,  Julia, 
a  princess  of  admirable  beauty,  nothing  inferior  to  that  of 
Domitia,  and  their  temperaments  were  pretty  much  alike 


^  Dia  lib.  67.         •  Suet  vit  Domit.         •  Saet  vit  Domit  22. 
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in  point  of  gallantry.  But  love  is  seldom  directed  bj 
moximg  of  policy,  and  Domitian  was  too  fascinated  to  pre- 
fer his  fortune  to  his  passion,  especially  as  he  had^  already 
a  daughter  by  Domitia.  He  was  therefore  deaf  to  all  that 
could  be  said  upon  that  point,  and  steadfastly  refused  the 
alliance  that  his  brother  offered  him ;  so  that  it  was  with 
great  indifference  that  he  saw  Titus  give  his  daughter,  Julia* 
to  Sabinus,  his  cousin-german,  though  the  Empire  was  her 
portion. 

It  was  impossible  for  Domitian  to  give  his  mistress  a 
greater  mark  of  his  esteem  than  his  rejecting,  for  her  sake, 
one  of  the  most  amiable  ladies  in  Rome,  and  the  highest 
fortune  in  the  world.  So  great  a  sacrifice  seemed  to 
promise  her  no  less  than  an  unchangeable  affection,  bat 
nothing  is  so  uncertain  as  the  caprices  of  love,  for  it  often 
happens  that  it  is  near  its  end,  when  it  appears  most  firm 
and  durable.'  Julia  was  no  sooner  married  to  Sabinus 
than  Domitian  became  desperately  in  love  with  her;  he 
was  quite  indifferent,  when  he  might  innocently  have  in- 
dulged an  affection  for  her,  and  violently  smitten,  when  he 
could  not  love  her  without  crime,  for  such  is  the  miserable 
depravity  of  human  nature,  that  it  hardly  ever  happens 
that  men  ardently  desire  anything  except  what  is  unlawful 

^  Saet.  vit  Domit  3.  *  Sueton.  vit.  Domit  22. 
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That  which  most  contributed  to  inflame  Domitian  was 
lat  Julia,  notwithstanding  the  contempt  he  had  shown 
r  her,  was  far  from  resenting  it;  on  the  contrary,  she 
»ok  care  to  let  him  see  that  she  could  forgive  him,  with- 
it  doing  any  great  violence  to  her  feelings.  She  had 
le  reputation  of  not  being  over  cruel,  and  accordingly 
lought  Domitian  made  her  sufficient  amends  for  the 
ight  he  had  put  upon  her  by  his  repentance,  which  she  was 
itermined  to  believe  real  and  sincere,  and  therefore  gave 
^rself  up  to  him  without  reserve.  They  shamefully  abused 
le  liberty  of  seeing  each  other  as  often  as  they  pleased, 
hioh  nearness  of  kindred  furnished  them  with,  and  Julia 
ade  no  scruple  of  prostituting  herself  to  him  who  a  little 
>fore  had  despised  her,  and  her  behaviour  in  this  respect 
ainly  showed  that  disorderly  appetites  and  delicacy  are 
compatible. 

Matters  went  on  more  scandalously  after  Titus's  death, 
•r  there  was  an  end  of  all  constraint  and  decency  when 
i&t  Emperor  was  no  more,^  and  oipr  two  lovers,  having 
>thing  now  to  fear,  gave  full  scope  to  their  infamous 
ission.  There  was  one  thing  that  seemed  to  interrupt 
leir  brutal  felicity.  Sabinus  was  the  husband  of  Julia,  and 
omitian  was  become  ridiculously  jealous  of  him,  as  if 

^  Suet.  Tit.  Domit  22. 
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he  himtelf  had  the  sole  right  to  a  poMeesion,  which  JuIIa 
oould  not  give  him  without  being  gnilty  in  the  higfaert 
degree;  he  therefore  determined  as  soon  as  possible  to 
get  rid  of  this  troublesome  obstacle. 

Domitia^  meanwhile,  soon  perceiyed  a  great  change  in 
the  Emperor,  but  far  from  complaining  she,  on  the  con- 
trary, saw  this  alteration  with  great  indifference,  comfort- 
ing herself  with  reflecting  that  at  most  he  was  only  taking 
revenge  for  her  numerous  infidelities  with  regard  to  him ; 
and,  as  if  she  had  resolved  to  copy  him  exactly,  and  regu- 
late her  conduct  according  to  his^  she  abandoned  herself 
publicly  to  libertinism,  as  soon  as  she  found  that  he  did 
so  without  reserve.  She  carried  her  impudence  and  prosti- 
tutions as  far  as  they  could  go,  and  with  an  almost  un- 
paralleled insolence  and  audaciousness,  gave  herself^  np 
entirely  to  the  vilest  and  most  contemptible  of  mankind. 
Paris,  the  comedian,  with  whom  she  was  become  furiouslj 
in  love,  was  the  person  she  was  fondest  of,  and  whom 
she  encouraged  without  the  least  regard  to  shame  or 
decency. 

Nor  did  Domitian,  for  his  part,  give  himself  much 
trouble  about  his  wife's  conduct,  for,  being  taken  up  with 
the  intrigue  with  his  niece,  he  was'  satisfied  with  divorcing 


fl 


^  Sueton.  vit.  Domit.  3.     Anrel.  Victor,  in  Domit. 
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her,  conformable  to  the  advice  which  the  senator  Ursus 
gave  him ;  as  for  Paris,  he  had  him  assassinated  in  the 
open  street.  This  was  all  the  revenge  he  took  upon 
Domitia,  but  he  would  haye  done  better  if  he  had  taken 
the  advice  that  some  peo|^e  gave  him,  and  had  put  an  end  to 
her  evil  ways  and  her  life  at  the  same  time,  hj  prudently 
and  juitlj  employing  against  her  the  punishment  he  in- 
flicted upon  the  innocent  Sabinus,  whom  he  put  to  deaUi 
upon  ridiculous  pretences,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  wife  with- 
out a  rival.  But  he  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  his  pro- 
ceedings in  both  these  cases.  Domitia  lived  to  dishonour 
him  more  and  more  by  her  infamous  behaviour,  and  the 
death  of  Sabinus  (who  had  stood  so  much  in  his  way), 
which  he  imagined  would  procure  him  the  free  possession 
of  Julia,  only  served  to  occasion  her  destruction ;  for  no 
sooner  had  Domitian  cut  off  Sabinus,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  the  fatal  obstacle  to  his  happiness,  than  he  aban- 
doned himself  entirely  to  his  ungovernable  passion  for 
Julia,  who,  on  her  side,  was  not  ashamed  to  behave  with 
her  uncle  just  as  she  might  have  done  with  her  husband ; 
in  short,  they  lived  together  in  such  intima<7  that  Julia 
became  with  child. 

Then  it  was  that  they  were  sensible  of  their  folly  in 
having  inconsiderately  put  to  death  a  man  who  would  have 

been  so  necessary  to  their  abominable  commerce.    They 
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were  ashamed  that  all  the  town  should  see  the  scandalooi 
fruit  of  their  inoest,  and  that  the  whole  Empire  should 
know  that  an  unde  had  carried  on  such  a  shameful  amour 
with  his  niece.  So  true  it  is,  that  even  those  who  possess 
sovereign  power,  and  consequently  are  above  being  called 
to  account,  are  still  desirous  to  conceal  their  vices.  Domi- 
tian  then,  resolving  to  take  such  measures  as  should  hide 
from  the  world  the  crime  he  had  been  guilty  of  with  Julia, 
and  which  otherwise  must  soon  be  discovered,  had  recourse 
to  another  piece  of  iniquity,  for^  he  persuaded  her  to 
swallow  a  potion  that  was  to  cause  a  miscarriage,  and 
history  informs  us  that  it  was  not  the  first  time  she  had 
had  recourse  to  that  wicked  ^cpedient.  But  it  hi^pened 
that  this  murderous  draught  operated  so  much  more 
powerfully  than  they  expected,  that  it  occasioned  the 
death  of  Julia.' 

The  death  of  Julia  reinstated  Domitia  in  the  Emptor's 
good  graces.  His  love  for  her  having  been  rather  lulled 
to  sleep  than  extinguished,  he  recalled  her,  under  pretence 
that  the  people  entreated  that  favour  of  him,  and  ridicu- 
lously declared,'  that  she  should  again  be  admitted  to  his 
sacred  bed.     He  did  not  reflect  that  the  same  reasons  for 
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^Alet  lie  pat  lur  mm^  existed  stfll,  and  wen  e*eD 
itaoagu  theD  ever.  This  inooomrtemy  and  vent  of 
thooght  eipoeed  him  to  utire  end  oriticuai.  Peoirie  Mid 
ha  had  oommitted  a  greet  fenit,  either  in  pertiDg  with 
Iter  without  mfficieiit  prorocation,  or  in  reoaUing  her  with- 
oat  eiaendment,  ao  that  hie  bduwiotir  become  the  oonuaon 
tofne  at  eonTenation,  bnt  the  liberty  pwqde  took  pioTed 
&tal  to  nuuqr  td  them.  Sobjeota  ma,y  lament  the  faolta  of 
thdr  prinoe  in  idleDOe,  whi<^  nerer  makea  them  oo^Ue, 
but  kings  an  not  to  be  jeeted  with.'  ^IvidioB  waa  p«t 
to  death  for  baTing  oompoaed  iome  Teraea,  in  whioh,  in 
tbe  diuaotera  <d  Pariii  and  Oenone,  he  made  lefleetiuu 
upon  the  Emperor'a  haying  divoroed  DiMnitia.  Lwnia  alao 
loat  hia  life  for  ezprewing  himaelf  aomewfaat  too  beefy 
upon  that  rabjeot,  though  he  had  oertaialj  a  better  right 
to  do  80  than  anybody,  ai  hia  wife  had  been  forced  from 
him  by  violence.  In  abort,  ereiyone  that  hod  dared  to 
Uome  tile  oomdoot  cf  that  tyrant  eiqterieiioed  hia  emehy, 
for  these  nuUeriea  were  the  more  inaopfxirtaUa  is  that  he 
waa  eonadona  of  their  being  true.  He  ooold  not  bat  oaU 
to  mind*  tbe  'wfitnnniH  dehaiwherifti  of  Domitift  irifii  all 
aorta  of  Tile^  low,  and  oontcmptible  wretohee,  aa  w^  as 
the  horrid  aioawM  she  had  been  gnil^  of  with  Paris,  the 

1  SnatoB.  Tit  DomiL  ■  Aud.  Tiotot.  in.  Domlt. 
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oomedian,  whose  public  puniBbment  Bofficiently  proved  his 
crime,  and  as  these  tormenting  reflections  augmented  his 
anger,  in  proportion  as  thej  increased  hia  shame,  he 
breathed  nothing  bat  rage  and  fnrj.  One  of  Paris's 
pupils^  was  immediately  executed,  because  there  happened 
to  be  some  resemblance  between  his  master  and  him.  Her- 
mogenes,  a  natiye  of  Tarsus,  underwent  the  same  fate  for 
baring  made  use  of  some  offensive  expressions  in  a  history 
he  had  written.  At  last,  not  knowing  whom  to  exercise 
his  resentment  upon,  he  made  everybody  feel  the  effects 
of  his  vengeance  without  respecting  virtue,  relationsh^ 
age,  or  innocence.  Glabrio,  ^o  had  been  consul,  and  who 
they  say,  was  inclined  to  the  Christian  religion,  and 
Flavins  Clemens,'  his  own  cousin-german,  were  of  the 
number  oi  those  who  were  executed  by  this  tyrant.  Domi- 
tilla,  wife  to  the  latter,  was  banished  to  the  Island  of  Pan- 
dataria,  and  Flavia,  another  of  his  own  near  relations,  to 
the  Isle  of  Pontia,  where  she  received  the  palm  of  martyr- 
dom. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Domitia  would  have 
taken  warning  by  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  Paris,  the 
comedian,  and  all  the  other  bloody  executions  we  have 


^  Sueton.  vit.  Domit.  ^  Sueton;  vit.  Demit.  15. 


mentioned  ;  hut,  so  far  IroM  alteriiirr  her  behaviour,  sho 
rather  ^Tev:  worse,  for  her  liaviii'r  liitherto  CBcaped  the 
puniBhment  she  deserved  encouraged  her  to  go  on  in  the 
tame  way;  she  imagined  that,  as  she  had  carried  her 
abominations  to  the  highest  pitch,  without  their  having 
been  attended  with  any  very  bad  consequences,  she  had 
nothing  farther  to  apprehend ;  so,  not  content  with  giving 
herself  up  entirely  to  all  kinds  of  debauchery,  she  even 
boasted  of  it,  and  publicly  conmiitted  those  crimes  which 
any  other  would,  at  least,  have  endeavoured  to  conoeal. 

It  is  amazing  that  this  Empress,  such  as  she  has  been 
described^  should  have  met  with  people  who  have  highly 
ezt<dled  and  commended  her;  Josephus,  however,  that 
celebrated  historian,  and  in  other  respects  so  honest  a 
nan,  has  not  been  ashamed  to  do  this :  he  has  represented 
her  as  a  most  virtuous  princess,  and  has  lavished  upon 
i^  her  a  profusion  of  mercenary  and  self-interested  praises,  in 

ET^  return  for  the  many  substantial  favours  she  honoured  him 

withy  and  for  having  taken  him  unde^  her  immediate  pro- 
tection. 

bt  Procopius  has  also  followed  the  example  of  the  above- 

r»  mentioned  Jew,  and  painted  her  in  the  most  beautiful 

colours,  as  a  princess  endued  with  virtue  and  every  good 
quality.  By  this  extraordinary  and  undeserved  commen- 
dation, we  may  see  that  there  are  none  so  bad  as  not  to 
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be  approved  of  by  some  people,  if  thej  haye  but  power 
and  authority. 

But  Domitian,  who  knew  his  wife  better  than  anybody, 
could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  think  so  well  of  her.  He 
was  thoroughly  informed  of  all  her  conduct,  and  was  well 
assured  that  there  was  nothing  she  was  not  capable  of 
after  the  life  she  had  led;  he  therefore  determined  to 
punish  her,  once  for  all,  according  to  her  deserts,  and  put 
her  to  death.    The  day  intended  for  this  execution  was  to 
have  been  fatal  to  a  great  many  others  as  well  as  her; 
for  the  Emperor,  having  taken  a  dislike  to  a  number  of  his 
courtiers,  had  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  jealousies  at 
the  expense  of  their  lives,  and  with  this  view  he  hsd 
drawn  up  a  list  of  such  persons  as  were  to  be  sacrificed  to 
his  fury,  and  Domitia,  his  wife,  was  the  first  upon  the  roll 
Petronius,  Parthenius,  grand  chamberlain,  Norbanus,  and 
several  others  were  also  of  the  number  of  those  who  were 
destined  to  destruction,  and  certainly  they  would  have  had 
but  a  few  hours  to  live,  if  they  had  not  been  saved  by  a 
kind  of  miracle. 

The  Emperor  kept  about  him  a  yoimg  child,  whose 
prattle  he  was  very  fond  of,  who  entering  one  day  into 
Domitian's  chamber,  when  he  was  asleep,  foimd  a  paper  at 
the  bed's  head,  under  the  bolster,  and  carried  it  away  with 
him  for  a  plaything.     Domitia,  meeting  with  the  child, 


began  to  divert  herself  with  him.  While  caressing  the 
boy  she  soon  spied  the  paper,  which  she  took  from  him 
and  read.  But  what  was  her  surprise  when  she  saw  her 
own  name  among  those  who  had  but  a  day  to  live.  Being 
in  possession  of  this  important  list,  she  lost  no  time  in 
assembling  all  those  who  were  equally  concerned  in  it  with 
herselfy  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  misfortune  which 
threatened  them,  she  informed  them  of  the  danger  they 
were  in,  and  proved  it  by  producing  the  document. 

The  time  was  very  short,  the  peril  excessive,  and  oonse- 
qua:itly  it  was  no  season  for  hesitating  what  to  do ;  they 
therefore  immediately  agreed  that  there  was  but  one  way 
to  prevent  the  evil,  and  that  was  to  be  beforehand  with 
Domitian,  by  dealing  him  the  blow  which  he  had  prepared 
for  them.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Domitian,  who 
was  massacred  in  his  bed,  left  a  useful  lesson  to  all  bloody 
tyrants,  that  a  miserable  and  untimely  end  is  often  the 
just  punishment  which  they  bring  upon  themselves  by 
their    violence    and    cruelty.^     History   informs   us   of 


^  It  is  confidently  affirmed,  by  all  the  histoiians,  that  at  the  veiy 
moment  when  Domitian  waa  being  aasaBsinated  at  Borne,  it  wss 
known  at  EpbesnB ;  for  the  famous  magician,  ApoUonins  of  l^ana, 
who  was  then  harangning  the  people  of  Ephesos,  stopped  short,  and 
began  to  cry  ont :  **  Strike  the  tyrant,  strike  him  " ;  and  he  declared 
to  all  present  that  at  that  instant  the  Bmperor  was  being  killed  at 
Bome. 
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noihmg  farther  relating  to  Domitia»  but,  from  what  i 
•een  of  her,  we  may  Tenture  to  take  it  for  grantee 
out  doing  much  wrong  to  her  memory,  that  she  paa 
renudnder  of  her  life  after  the  same  manner,  an 
since  the  constant  fear  of  punishment  she  was  in 
her  husband's  life  was  not  strong  enough  to  influei 
behaviour,  she  did  not  alter  her  conduct  for  the 
under  the  reigns  of  Nenra  and  Trajan,  who  wc 
guilty  of  omelty,  except  to  the  Christians. 


Tea  Bomaa  Eaqain  ma  nevw  w  flonriihiiig  u  in  the 
r«gD  of  Angnstoi,  who,  properiy  iqtMkinjf,  wai  tlte  fcnmdMr 
of  H.  ^Hiu  priatw,  by  Uia  good  fortono  of  hii  arma,  lua 
moderation,  and  the  wisdom  ijt  his  gorenuiuot,  knew  hor 
to  maka  his  uithorit^  reapected,  withoot  raaderijog  it 
odiooa,  and  thoog^  peopla,  who  hare  be«n  ahraTS  Mooa- 
tomed  to  independenoe,  are  apt  to  be  noeedinj^y  aTerae 
to  the  beginnioga  td  davety,  yet  the  Rcuiiaiu,  irtu>  bad 
vnt  been  ao  jealoaa  of  their  liberty,  were  bron^it  by 
dagreea  to  bear  thia  new  yoke,  beoaxue  Augostlu  had  the 
ncret  ot  makiag  it  easy,  by  atr^ipiiig  it  of  all  that  was 


Bat  it  mnit  be  oonfeaaed  that  be  waa  indebted  to  the 
Eayreii  Liria  for  a  great  part  of  hia  glory,  ^le  moat 
prudent  and  judimooa  of  hia  aotiona  were  reckoned  the 
fruit  of  her  oounaela  and  adrioe.  It  ia  thon^t  that  the  ' 
magnanimity  vhieh  he  exhibited  in  paidoning  OJnnk  and 
hia  aeoUDplioea  for  their  oonapiraoy,  oontribnted  moi»  to 
hia  grandeur  and  hairiness  than  the  moat  important  of 
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his  victories,  and  eveiybodj  knows  that  it  was  a  conver- 
sation he  had  with  Livia  that  determined  him  to  pardon 
those  great  men.  Nothing  fixed  him  so  securely  upon  the 
throne  as  this  well-timed  piece  of  clemency  to  those  who 
had  a  mind  to  deprive  him  of  it,  and  this  politic  gene- 
rosity was  the  effect  of  his  consultation  with  the  Empress, 
who  had,  generally  speaking,  a  better  way  of  judging  than 
himself. 

The  other  ladies  (wives  to  those  Emperors  who  succeeded 
Augustus,  and  were  commonly  called  the  twelve  Cassars)  had 
neither  the  abilities,  greatness  of  soul,  prudence,  nor 
policy  of  Livia.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  remarkaUe 
for  nothing  that  was  to  their  advantage,  but  rather 
brought  more  dishonour  upon  the  Empire  than  the  worst 
of  their  husbands,  who  in  reality  were  only  instrtunents 
which  the  Empresses  made  use  of  to  carry  out  their  de- 
signs and  gratify  their  passions.  Caesonia,  who  disordered 
the  brain  of  her  husband,  Caligula,  by  the  love-potion  she 
gave  him,  made  herself  accountable  for  all  his  bad  actions. 
Messalina  and  Agrippina,  by  their  cruelty,  ambition, 
covetousness,  and  debauchery,  were  the  severest  scourges 
that  ever  Rome  and  the  provinces  groaned  under.  And 
Julia,  Poppeea,  and  Domitia  made  themselves  scandalous 
throughout  the  whole  Empire  by  their  infamous  lives. 
Such  were  the  first  Empresses. 


Retiiw>  indeed,  went  *  great  w^  tomrdi  rainiUting 
tte  b^ire  in  its  original  qylendoor.  She  hed  Lifia'e 
good  qtuUtiea,  vitlumt  ber  pride  and  Iiai^tineai,  bat,  of 
Aoaa  Aapranea  tli«t  euoceeded  her,  few  had  her  Tirtuei ; 
and  nuaj'  of  them  trod  la  tiie  etepe  of  MeMsalina  wad  Julia, 
aa  «•  ihaD  aee  In  the  hirtoty  ot  didr  lirea. 

Domitia  aad  the  net  of  thoee  who  oonipired  agwust 
DomitJan,  offend  the  throne  to  sereral  penoaB,  idio  ▼ere 
afraid  to  aoo^  it,  becaow  th^  looked  iqKis  thoie  oSen 
aa  ao  maaf  aoaiM  that  were  laid  for  them ;  but  Nem,  at 
laat,  being  dossled  vith  the  Instre  of  the  sOTereign 
toAMitgr,  WM  prerwiled  on  to  oomid^  with  their  reqaeat. 
He  inw  grandson  of  Cooeeiiis  Nerra,  the  famous  lavyar, 
vlunn  At^iDStaa  lo  mnoh  honoured  with  his  esteun.  He 
van  a  moderate  and  pmdent  man,  of  a  peaoeaUe  diapoii- 
tioD,  a  great  lorer  of  books,  and  of  learned  men.  Uartial 
haa  ^ren  na  a  fine  piotnre  of  Nerva,  and  repreaenta  him  to 
be  ft  parson  endaed  with  ererj  good  qualit}'.  Domitian 
was  afa«id  ol  him,  beoanae  outain  soothaayera  had  pre- 
dioted  that  be  ibould  be  one  d^  En^>eror.  Thia  sa 
aiaimed  the  ^rant,  that  he  was  several  times  within  a 
little  of  potting  him  to  death,  but  an  astrologer,  who  loTed 
Mena,  and  whoae  ikiU  in  foretelling  erents  Domitisn  had 
a  great  oi»nion  of,  assured  the  Emperor  that  Nerra  would 
not  live  man;  days,  and  saved  his  life  by  this  strat^em. 
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As  soon  as  the  news  of  Domitian's  death  was  spread 
abroad,  Nenra  was  declared  Emperor.  The  Pratorian 
cohorts  paid  him  their  homage  immediately,  but  at  the 
Tery  time  when  the  new  Emperor  was  yery  agreeably  em- 
ployed in  this  oeremony,  there  came  a  report  that 
Domitian  was  not  dead.  Nenra  was  struck  with  socfa 
terror  that  he  was  not  able  to  speak  a  word,  but  Par- 
thcnios  encouraged  him  by  protesting  solemnly  that  he 
knew  the  former  report  to  be  true,  and  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  that  quarter. 

The  senate  heard  with  great  joy  that  Nenra  was  ohosen, 
and  confirmed  the  election,  knowing  the  great  merits  of 
this  prince,  and  having  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  hope 
for  better  times,  and  they  soon  found  that  they  wwe  not 
mistaken  in  their  judgment.  The  new  Emperor  imme- 
diately recalled  all  those  whom  his  predecessor  had 
banished,  and  restored  to  them  their  estates,  which  the 
<;ruelty  of  Domitian  had  depriyed  them  of,  issued  seyere 
laws  against  informers,  and  punished  with  death  the  slayee 
and  froedmen  who  had  accused  their  masters.  He  ex- 
pressly conmianded  that  no  statues  of  gold  or  silyer  should 
be  erected  in  his  honour,  and  sold  his  plate,  furniture,  and  a 
great  part  of  his  land  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
State.  Upon  eyery  occasion  he  gavo  evident  tokens  of  his 
beneficence  and  goodness,  and  made  proper  regulations  to 
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reform  the  abosea  that  had  orept  in  by  tiie  oegligenoe  of 
toaaer  Emperon ;  bat,  hwng  timid,  and  not  haring  reao- 
Intion  enough  to  alt^  oertain  outomt  iriuoh  yet  ong^t  by 
all  measa  to  have  been  aboliahed,  and  knowing  that  he 
waa  daapised  on  aooomit  oi  lua  old  age,  he  looked  oat  for 
a  peraon  of  vigoor  and  intellect  whom  he  mi^t  aaaociate 
with  himself  in  the  gorersment,  and  selected  Trajan  to 
be  hia  partner  in  the  En^tire. 

It  is  not  oertun  that  Neira  bad  no  wife,  but  it  would 
be  yarj  difficult  to  prove  that  he  had,  for  tiie  reaaona  tiiat 
BOmB  modem  anthora  allege  to  shov  that,  when  Trajan  was 
adopted,  Nerra'a  wife  was  slive,  do  not  aeem  to  me  to  be 
ocnmndng.  Neither  is  it  reiy  probable  that  he  had  chil- 
dren, for  it  ia  not  to  be  aiqipoaed  that  he  would  have  gone 
oat  of  his  own  family  tor  heirs  to  the  throne.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  he  ooold  not  posnUy  have  made  a  mon  worthy 
i^ioe,  or  thoof^t  of  a  man  more  capable  of  ruaing  the 
Em^re  to  its  foimer  gloiy  than  Trajan,  who  at  that 
time  waa  at  the  head  of  a  powerfnl  anny  in  Germany.  He 
gave  him  tike  titie  of  Cnaar,  with  the  attmame  of  Oer^ 
manioos,  and  aoon  after  honoured  him  with  that  of  Em- 
peror, making  him  hia  oolleagna  in  the  Borardgn  aatho- 
ritj,  erf  which  in  a  little  time  he  left  him  entirdy  in  pos- 
•eaeitai  I7  hia  death. 


PLOTINA 


WIFE    OF   TRAJAN 


Ulpius  Trajants  was  a  Spaniard,  bom  in  the  town  of 
Italica^  of  an  ancient  family,  but  not  very  illustrious.  His 
father,  indeed,  distinguished  himself  in  Vespasian's  wan 
against  the  Jews,  where  his  exploits  made  him  known  to 
the  Emperor,  and  procured  him  his  esteem,  together  with 
the  consulship,  and  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 

Trajan,  at  the  time  of  his  adoption,  was  in  the  prime 
of  life,  between  the  giddiness  of  youth  and  the  slowness  of 
old  age ;  agreeable  enough^  in  his  person,  of  a  large  frame, 

but  well  proportioned,  his  neck  muscular  and  head  large, 
which  were  reckoned  indications  of  prudence  and  fortitude, 
as  well  as  of  strength  x>i  body.  His  countenance'  was  always 
serene,  without  the  least  signs  of  melancholy,  anger,  or 
41  ny  other  passion,  that  might  have  altered  the  sweetness 


^  Die.  lib.  68.  '  8pon.  recherohee  onrieiises  d*antiqiiitd. 


utd  mMJmty  that  Bhone  in  eveiy  festore  ot>Mi  face.  HU 
gnj  btir  Beemed  to  eomnund  reapeot,  bot  what  moat  ot 
all  iognitiatad  him  with  the  peoide  vera  the  CEroeUent 
qoalitus,  tml,  military,  and  politiiMl,  which  mra  hi^plj 
onited  ia  hit  peratm.  He  waa  ao  akilful  in  the  art  of  war, 
which  he  had  been  bred  vp  to  from  hia  yonth,  that  it  waa 
m  matter  of  donbt  wfaioh  deaerred  to  be  moit  eateomed  in 
him,  the  general  who  gare  hia  ordwa  with  ao  mach  jnd^ 
ment  and  diacretion,  or  the  aoldier  who  obeyed  with  m 
much  fldelily  and  valoor.  Sober,  watchful,  indefatigable 
lis  iant^t  his  troopa,  by  his  own  examine,  how  to  aidore 
hanger,  thrift,  and  bH  aorts  of  hardships,  and  toroed  them, 
whether  they  would  or  not,  to  lore  him,  by  cheerfully 
andngmng  the  same  inoonTenienc«r  with  the  meanest  of 
them.  He  was  bo  little  ginn  to  pride  and  ostentation 
that  he  need  to  oonTene  fomiliariy  wltii  the  soldlen,  and 
yet  had  the  aecret  of  Tinftiiit.Mnifig  bii  snthori^  in  such  a 
mamur  that  thc7  never  failed  in  pomt  of  reqieot,  for 
thoo^  he  ocmdeeoended  to  a  f  amiliari^  with  tikem  npon 
certain  oooaaiona,  h«  took  car»  not  to  make  himself  so 
dkeap  aa  to  be  oonten^ble.  InoapaUe  of  disguise  and 
artifice,  he  alwaya  tptAA  plain  truth,  mortally  hating  all 
thoae  tobtle  and  ambiguoua  egressions  that  make  a  man 
ao  inqtenetzable  that  one  cannot  mppnmiii  him  withoat 
shyneaa  and  mistrust.    His  whole  endeavours  were  how  to 
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make  himself  loved,  not  feared.^  He  visited  his  friands 
without  ceremony,  without  guards  or  attendaiice»  and  in- 
vited himself  familiarly  to  their  houses,  where,  laying 
entirely  aside  all  state  and  grandeur,  he  put  himself  upon 
an  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  company.  Men  of  learn- 
ing  were  frequently  the  objecta  of  his  generosity  and 
magnificence,  for  though  he  had  not  applied  much  of  his 
time  to  study,  yet  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  true  merit, 
which  he  greatly  esteemed,  and  never  suffered  to  go  unre- 
warded. It  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  prinoe  so 
strict  an  observer  of  justice,  for,  if  he  ever  seemed  to 
deviate  from  it  in  some  measure,  it  was  upon  occasiom 
where  he  had  to  decide  against  his  own  interests.  He 
kept  in  awe,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  his  reig^,  the 
intendants  and  collectors  of  the  taxes,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  perform  their  office  in  so  vexatious  and  oppres- 
sive a  way,  that  the  manner  of  doing  it  was  more  grievous 
than  the  taxes  themselves.  He  did  not  fill  his  coffers  with 
the  blood  and  sweat  of  the  people,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
demanded  of  the  provinces  no  more  than  his  needs  abso- 
lutely required,  for  which  reason  he  had  always  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  that  they  gave  with  pleasure  and  cheer- 
fulness.   He  treated  the  people  kindly  and  affeotionatdy, 

^  XiphilizL  in  Trajan.  Aural.  Victor. 


H  if  th^j  had  been  hia  ehildzen,  «nd  the  SeiMte  with  »- 
apaot.  A>  for  iluideran  and  Batteitn,  tb)M  peoti  of 
iiMMikipd,  hfl  baniihed  them  from  hia  Court.  He  gare  hia 
fnonritoa  hot  %  Terjr  limited  power,  and  even  took  oare  to 
duKwe  none  but  penona  of  probitj  and  honour,  who  ooold 
not  bnt  be  aooeptehle  to  the  peo{d^  when  apiMrored  of  bj 
aaoh  ft  prince. 

It  would  he  endleaa  to  onter  into  detaila  of  all  TrajaD'a 
good  qnalitiea ;  bat,  on  tho  other  hand,  I  ahould  be  guilty 
al  ft  fault  not  to  be  pardoned  in  an  hiatorian  wue  I  to  oon- 
«ed  hia  faulta  and  ^ioea.  He  waa  ao  mudi  giren  to  win* 
that  he  often  paaaed  whole  nighta  in  that  kind  of  de- 
banclMrjr,  and  Hadrian,  hia  auooeeaor,  uaed  to  aobunr- 
ledge  that  he  owed  hia  being  adopted  1^  the  Emperor  to 
Ida  oomplaiBftnoa  in  hearing  him  company  upon  thoae  oooa- 
nona.  He  waa  nerer  aoouaed  of  having  toaaagreaaed  in 
point  of  ehaatitjr  with  women,  bat  with  too  much  juatiea 
ft  mom  ahaauful  and  brutal  vioe  waa  imputed  to  him.  He 
waa  hr  ^"^  meana  exempt  fkom  vanitj',  but  gare  evident 
tokens  of  it,  even  upon  aome  oooaaiona  that  were  quite 
banaatit  a  great  ^inoe,  i^  waa  ftoknowledged  to  have  ex- 
eallant  aanw,  Ua  he  not  on^  panaitted'  the  people  to  call 
Um  Lud  (nAioh  AugoBtaa  would  nerer  allow),  but  anfEared 
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them  to  offer  saorifices  at  hit  statueSy  which  was  an.  im* 
pie^  Tiberius  abaolutelj  forbade.  He  also  caused  msgni- 
fioent  triumphal  arches  to  be  erected  in  his  honour,  and 
his  name  to  be  engraven  upon  all  the  buildings  he  either 
made  or  repaired.^ 

Such  was  Trajan,  who  was  chosen  by  Nenra  to  soooeed 
him,  in  order  to  raise  the  Empire  to  its  original  gloiy  and 
splendour.  He  fully  answered  to  what  was  expected  from 
him^  but  it  must  also  be  owned  that  the  f^oity  of  his 
reign  was  in  &.  great  measure  attributable  to  Plotina,  his 
wife.     History  is  silent  as  to  her  family  and  her  country. 

It  is  thought,*  however,  that  she  was  either  sister  dra 
near  relation  to  Pompeius  Planta,  Governor  of  Egypt,  who 
was  much  esteemed  by  Trajan ;  but  it  is  certain  that  most 
of  the  historians  who  mention  Plotina  speak  of  her  with 
great  commendation.  Trajan  married  her  long  before  he 
was  adopted  by  Nerva.  She  was  not  handsome ;  there 
was  even  something  in  her  countenance  so  grave  and 
serious  as  made,  her  appear  disagreeable,  but  her  mannen 
were  extremely  pleasing,  for  her  exaltation  made:  no 
change  in  her  conduct,  nor  could,  anybody  ever  reproadi 
her  with  pride  or  haughtiness^  She  was  so  far  from 
coveting    those,  pompous,  titles    which    the    preceding 

^  AoreL  Yiot.  in  ConstantL        >  TrUtan.  Comment.  Hiatoriq. 


Sii^«t 


ladiM  uBdBKmMyi  and  via  rtMsMl 


wtMi liiMeii),feiit  A*  t^aied  thOM  lAkh  Ae  Beml^cn^ 
toMtod<k«  tVMMbpt,  and  notlniig  lUde  her  Im^Xf^^M 
■»iwty  ^pfMW «»'grMAer aditatogfr  dUaflre oUmpttHbU 
tmflmwmittiiitbmmhta  bdwrioitf  asd'tlm  iMtfcaH^dMy 
flf  ottw  bipMSMBi  iriio  teok  upon  tbon  tto  IffoBtftlM  o< 
"naibKHitkafa*  OMOitry,"  lAMMi,  in  TBBlitr,  tb^^mMf  ta 
MMk  onul  iBoonjei,  ArikflBenrmK  %  their  crioW  thM 
Ana*' to  wbioir  Ffotiiu  iru  an  onameirt.  Titera  aent' 
wamm  aKM-^dieimH  prmoen,  tor  ber  adriM  wM'^ft^jv 
•MfeM'taitMd  to  the  good  <a  th»  public  aaff'tlie-hdIMtf 
<f  lta|ati-ai  Jalian,  th«' Etaperor,  acfaiowtfl^e^f  lAb 
«•«  aftoltar- jodgs  ofiMrit  than  of  the  tnib  religion.  Jh 
A«f%  Flotiiw  cmitrfbtttfld  exoeeCngly  t6  tber  glAfJ'  cf 
TltiMii  and'tha  qdendoar  at  hit  reiga. 

Mto^  elMia  duogv  her  irith  wr  of  tlioae  fi^Bl^aBt' 
■liaiia  ■iiil^Miiliaaona  of  the  Empraaea  irih>'pM«Mfed 
kMtfllM'ak*  ahr^kiaBaiied^iiUoeeiit  andUiMMAeMS  bMw 
^^panal^  daviatiiig:  frcm  the  rtrictaat  zoka  o^dMeB^ 


Hi>o 


nVlM*' 


V  be  tUan  for  gnnted  that  ia-itoMly 

J»i— MllMi  II  lug  oi  the  adagiw  lwrid>i«  iipw*')i*  DSr 
miiaf^t^lW'arih'htrahwiBiyiwwBqifrfeottna  ■jjjMnli', 
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and  beyond  the  reach  of  censure;  but  a  paaegjric  is  not 
always  a  proof  that  the  person  praised  is  worthy  of  it, 
especially  when  it  happens  that  he  who  commends  lies 
under  great  obligations  to  the  other.  Some  there  are  who 
deny  this  rigid  virtue  that  Pliny  ascribes  to  Plotina,  and 
to  say  the  truth,  when  one  comes  to  examine  closely  the 
great  regard  that  this  Empress  had  for  Hadrian,  it  looks 
as  if  there  was  at  least  as  much  policy  in  her  virtue  as  in 
Pliny's  commendation.  Tho  true  motives  of  Plotina's 
extraordinary  zeal  for  Hadrian's  interests  upon  all  occa- 
sions may  easily  be  perceived  by  the  help  of  a  little  re- 
flection, and  without  much  difliculty,  or  straining  the 
point,  it  will  be  found  that  the  friendly  protectress  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  kind  of  mistress.  A  great 
many  credible  authors  are  of  this  opinion,  and  have  ob- 
served that  Plotina  made  good  use  of  her  dissimulation  to 
promote  other  views,  and  the  better  to  gratify  her  pas- 
sions, especially  her  amour  with  Hadrian.  It  is  true  that 
this  Empress  knew  so  well  how  to  take  her  measures,  and 
put  on  a  fair  outside,  that  her  failings  were,  for  the  most 
part,  extremely  well  concealed,  but  all  her  care,  attention, 
and  prudery  could  not  protect  her  against  public  report, 
for  people  did  conclude,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  dis- 
guise it,  that  Hadrian  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  her. 
Plotina  was  with  Trajan  at  Cologne,  when  he  received 
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Otb  mmn  id  Ua  adoption  in  a  letto  Nutb  himnU  wrota 
bias.  Tfais  adopBoiiiiriiidi  did  credit  to  Nflm'fljndgmBBt, 
«M  alao  an  «rinwMdinMy  honour  to  Tnjan,  beoanie'  it 
WM  Mrtinlf  owtag  to  hia  merit,  Nem  hating  preferred 
Uh^  to  an  his  own  rdation*  and  friends,  and  ■BBOoiatad 
lura  in  t&e  Empire,  though  a  eta-utger  and  at  a  diitaiioe 
from  Bome.  Tlda  duiloe  waa  ^prorad  of  bj  all  tiia  ordert 
<d  the  «i^,  tiw  legiona,  and  tlie  prvrinoei,  and.  indeed,'  it 
maj  iM  i«id  that  the  whole  Empire,  heing  wdl  aoqoaiotod 
with  Traiaa'a  merit,  oonMnt«d  oheerfull;  to  Ae  election. 

Tha  new  Em^ieror  eonld  not'  immadiatelj  leave  Ger- 
many, irtMie  hiapreaenoe  waa  neceaeary,  bat  waa  obliged  to 
mnafat  than  till  he  had  put  matten  upon  a  aonnd  looting, 
iiudi' ha  waa  able  to  do  in  leas  than  three  montha;  hethAn 
•at  o«l»  with  Flotina,  hia  wife,  to  take  poaaeanoia  of  bia 
C^nify  at  Borne,  lAere  he  waa  mnoh  wanted.  They  were 
reoeiTed  wiUi  the  greatert  demonstrationi  of  joy,  amidat 
Um  ganeral  aoalamaiiona  of  the  peoide^  who  ahowed  aU. 
poaaiMe  tokana  of  their  a2eotion  both  tor  him  and  Plotina^ 
•ad  tike  latter  appeared  ao  mnoh  the  more  worthy  of  it,  aa 
hnr  hmnHity  iqwn  thia  oooaaion  waa  more  admired  than 
her  fortona.  What  they  returned  from  the  Capitol,' 
wfcithar  they  went  immediately  upon  their  arriTal  at  Borneo 

*  DIo.  Ub.  66. 
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•nd  were  asoending  the  stairs  of  the  palace,  followed  faj 
a  Taat  multitude  of  people,  who  were  paying  their  respects 
to  them,  the  Empre^  turned  towards  th^n,  and  being 
desirous  to  show  that  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  throne 
had  made  np  alteration  in  her,  she,^  with  the  greatest 
afi^bili;^,  protested  that,  if  it  should  be  her  fortune  to 
quit  it,  she  would  do  so  with  the  same  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction she  then  felt.  These  were  such  sentiments  of 
moderation  as  had  not  been  found  in  persons  of  her  rank, 
and  extremely  ingratiated  her  with  eveiybody. 

The  many  good  qualities  of  Trajan  gave  room  to  hope 
that  this  re^  would  be  mild  and  equitable,  neither  were 
people  deceived  in  him,  for  he  fully  answered  their  expec- 
tations. He  set  himself  in  the  first  place  to  make  proper 
regulations  for  the  good  of  the  ciiy,  and  to  reform  abuses. 
He  restored  to  masters'  the  right  they  formerly  had  over 
their  freedmen,  which  Domitian  had  deprived  them  of. 
There  are  some  historians  who  attribute  the  idea  to  Nerva, 
and  will  have  it  that  Trajan  only  carried  it  out,  but  Mar- 
tial givQS  all  the  honour  of  ifc  to  Trajan.'  He  also  deprived 
these  freedmen  of  the  audacious  liberty  they  enjoyed 
of    aqcusing    their  masters,  that  fatal  permission,   thai 


1  Dio.  lib.  68.  Xiphilin.  in  Trajan.  »  Dio  lib.  68.  Xiphilin. 

Aurel.  Yiot.  Eutrop.  »  Mart.  Ep.  34. 
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had  been  attended  with  such  tragioal  consequences !  After 
Lading  sufficiently  proyided  for  the  security  of  the  public, 
he  entertained  them  with  q>ort8,  feasts,  and  agreeable 
shows.  The  people  had  not,  for  a  long  time  past,  enjoyed 
those  amusements  with  so  much  satisfaction,  because  they 
were  now  perfectly  safe  during  their  diversions,  which  was 
not  the  case  in  the  preceding  reigns.  The  cruelty  of  the 
former  Emperors  made  the  spectators  quite  incapable  of 
any  pleasure  in  these  games  and  pastimes,  being  in  con* 
tinnal  dread  and  apprehension  lest  some  mischief  should 
be&ll  them,  for  those  who  were  obliged  to  be  present  at 
them,  for  fear  of  disobliging  the  Emperors,  were  all  the 
while  in  constant  expectation  of  death,  since  it  frequently 
happened  that  a  horrible  massacre  succeeded  the  shows, 
whereas,  under  Trajan,  everyone  was  safe.  Nobody  had 
need  to  fear  any  other  kind  of  death  than  a  natural  one, 
except  they  were  guilty  of  some  crime  to  deserve  it,  for 
neither  the  covetousness  of  the  prince,  nor  jealousies,  nor 
cmelty,  nor  the  Empress's  revenge,  could  give  anycme 
reason  to  be  uneasy.  Slanderers  were  not  listened  to, 
exoept  in  order  to  stop  their  mouth,  and  punish  their 
malioe;  riches  did  not  render  the  possessors  of  them 
criminal,  for  the  Emperor  made  his  own  happiness  consist 
in  that  of  his  subjects.  Thus  nobly  and  commendably  did 
Trajan  employ  his  life,  in  which  he  was  extremely  enoour- 
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aged  by  the  example  and  advice  of  Plotina,  who,  in  a 
great  measnrey  inspired  him  with  these  godlike  senti- 
ments, and  gaye  him  more  prudent  and  salutary  counsel 
than  he  could  have  had  from  the  wisest  and  most  learned 
men. 

But  Trajan's  extraordinary  care  and  attention  for  the 
city  began  to  diminish  the  vigilance  that  was  necessary 
for  the  provinces,  where  the  governors  and  intendants, 
depending  on  the  Emperor's  goodness  and  the  confidence 
he  placed  in  them,  exercised  their  rapines  and  extortions 
with  so  much  the  more  boldness,  as  nobody  dared  to  com- 
plain of  them,  for  the  Emperor  had  such  an  aversion  to 
slanderers  that  he  was  apt  to  run  into  the  other  extreme, 
so  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  miserable  and  oppressed  to 
get  access  to  him ;  he  did  not  consider,  that  in  being  deaf 
to  calumniators,  he  also  stopped  his  ears  against  fraud  and 
injustice.  It  was,  however,  a  happy  circumstance  for  such 
unfortimate  victims  as  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  greedi- 
ness of  those  bloodsuckers  that»  though  they  were  nof  able 
to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  Emperor,  they  were  sure 
to  meet  with  a  kind  reception  from  Plotina,  who  was  ever 
ready  to  give  them  a  gracious  hearing.  She  always  took 
care  to  keep  herself  thoroughly  informed  in  these  matters, 
and  BO  became  well  acquainted  with  the  cruelties  and 
violent  proceedings  of  these  tyrants.     She  perceived  that 
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to  be  rich  in  any  of  the  provinces  was  reason  sufficient  for 
a  man  being  the  object  of  their  persecution,  and  that 
there  was  no  way  to  escape  the  fury  of  these  leeches  but 
giving  up  all  thej  had  to  their  insatiable  greediness.  She 
could  not  hear  of  these  evils,  without  being  full  of  com- 
passion for  the  poor  oppressed  countries,  and  indignation 
against  the  offenders,  and  therefore  resolved  to  let  Trajan 
know  how  far  these  dangerous  abuses  had  gone.  She  then 
gave  him  details  of  all  the  infamous  methods  those  iniqui- 
tous commissioners  took  to  enrich  themselves.  She  repre- 
sented to  him  the  irreparable  injury  which  these  mis- 
creants did  to  his  reputation,  since  his  not  punishing  in- 
justice was  authorising  it.  In  short,  she  argued  with  so 
much  strength  of  reason  and  good  sense,  that  Trajan 
owned  himself  to  blame,  and  at  once  remedied  these  dis^ 
orders  by  reprimanding  severely  the  delinquents,  and  put- 
ting  the  government  of  the  provinces  upon  such  a  footing, 
and  under  such  wise  regulations,  as  secured  them  for  the 
future  against  the  extortion  of  those  harpies. 

It  was  imiversally  acknowledged  that  these  wise 
measures  were  owing  to  the  zeal  and  prudent  advice  of 
Plotina,  and  the  Senate,  with  great  justice,  decreed  her  the 
glorious  title  of  August,  which  had  been  often  prostituted 
to  the  most  infamous  Empresses.  Marciana,  the  Emperor's 
sister,  being  also  endued  with  the  same  good  qualities,  re- 
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ceived  the  same  mark  of  their  favour.  However,  their 
moderation  was  such  that  they  both  refused  that  honour, 
which  others  had  so  much  coveted  and  usurped,  imaging 
that  Trajan's  not  accepting  the  title  of  Father  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, which  he  deserved,  ought  to  be  to  them  an  ex- 
ample of  humility  worthy  to  be  imitated ;  nor  would  thej 
consent  to  accept  them,  till  Trajan  had  been  with  great 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  above-mentioned 
title,  together  with  that  of*'  the  best  of  men,"  which  clearly 
demonstrates  the  high  opinion  they  had  of  the  goodness 
of  his  heart  and  his  affection  for  his  people. 

The  excessive  honours  conferred  upon  Trajan  were 
understood  by  him  as  laying  him  under  fresh  obligations 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  for  the  good  of  the  public; 
and,  in  reality,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  it.  The 
most  effectual  method  he  could  think  of  for  that  purpose 
was  to  appoint  none  to  publio  offices  but  persons  of  merit 
and  probity,  in  which  he  was  so  fortunate  that  it  seemed 
OS  if  he  had  collected  the  votes  of  the  public  before  he 
filled  up  the  vacancies,  so  that  his  Court  was  composed  of 
none  but  such  as  were  remarkable  for  honour  and  reputor 

tion. 

Hadrian,  his  near  relation,  held  the  first  rank,  which  he 
was  entitled  to,  both  on  account  of  his  birth  and  his 
merits.     Licinius  Sura,  whom  the  Emperor  made  use  of  to 
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algpS^r  Ufl  fiMsora  to  the  'Senste  Mid  peo^  wh  ihe 
ponom  'he  -pot  moat  oonfldenoe  in,  and  tnsted  vMi  ifU 
Ub  MonU.  Then  was  alio  Julina '  Senriaim^  a  Mautor 
«f  Ugh  «aidc  and  aooh  merit  that  Trajan  thoi^t  him 
mrtb^  of  the  Sm^ ;  AttiuinB,  who  together  irith  the 
Empecor  had  been  gnaidian  to  H^rian ;  Flin^,  fanioTU  for 
faia  cmdition,  hia  eloqaeaoe^  and  hia  politeoieaa;  Looioa 
^nataa,  a  Vboriah  prince,  equal  -to  the  gnmtaat  gnierala 
ift  hia  intrepid!^  and  hia  expericoce  in  the  ait  of  var; 
Pafana  and'Sanetio,  greatly  eateraned  by'Trajaa;  Vadta% 
■o  renuurfcable  fcnr  hia  hiatory  and  wiie  maxima;  Cebna, 
tai  mai^  other  great  men,  who  hj  their  merit  Jostlfled 
Um  thoioe  of  the  Emperor,  who  hononred  thcsn  with  hia 
Cricaiddiq) ;  Frontinna,  illnatrioua  for  hia  military  ozploita, 
Ui  knonriedge  of  the  lawa,  and  the  great  capad^  with 
iriudt'he'had  filled  the  moot  important  pocta ;  SaturdinU, 
wfaoae  ;jadgment  waa  deciaiTe  in  all  partoimaaoea  of  wit 
•sd  leaning;  Vartial,  whoae  poetry  waa  ao  -nmeli  te 
"fcahinii  is  the  reign  of  Domidan,  and  iriko  oontinaeS  Ua 
efqgrama,  till,  finding  himeelf  not  ao  nnuh  favoored  tt 
-Vk^an's  Court,-  as  he  had  been  at  DomitiaD's,  retired 
toi^Mon,  hia  native  oomitrj;  JuTenal,  ao  oelebrated  for 
hia  aatirea,  for  which  he  waa  baoiahed  from  Rome,  and  as 
maaj  othera,  the*  it  wonld  be-tediova  to  -tho  i««der  were 
we  to  give  a  Uat  of  them. 
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The  ladies  were  equal  ornaments  to  the  court  of  Trajan, 
nor  was  the  Empress  Plotina  worse  attended  than  he.  They 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  Princess  Marciana,  the  Emp^ror^s 
sister,  Matidia,  daughter  of  that  princess,  also  Sabina  and 
Matidia,  her  daughters  again.  These  were  of  the  first 
class. 

There  were  also  Paulina,  sister  to  Hadrian,  Domitia, 
their  mother;  the  daughter  of  Severianus,  and  Calpumia, 
Pliny's  wife,  who  was  also  well  received  at  Court. 

As  the  Emperor  had  no  children  by  Plotina,  the  Prin- 
cesses Sabina  and  Matidia,  his  nieces,  were  the  more  re- 
spected, for  they  were  looked  upon  as  the  daughters  of 
Trajan,  and  consequently  all  persons  of  quality  and  dis- 
tinction paid  their  court  to  them.  Marciana  was  a  widow 
when  she  arriyed  at  Rome  with  Trajan  on  his  return  from 
Cologne,  and  in  all  probability  her  daughter  Matidia  was 
so  likewise,  for  history  does  not  mention  the  names  of 
their  husbands.  These  princesses  always  showed  a  re- 
«pectful  deference  for  Plotina,  and  the  Empress,  on  her 
part,  never  omitted  any  opportunity  of  giving  them  marks 
of  her  esteem  and  consideration.  Never  had  there  been 
seen  so  charming  a  unity  as  among  these  illustrious  per- 
sons. 

Sabina  was  the  eldest  of  Matidia's  daughters,  and  most 
beloved  by  Trajan;  she  was  regarded  as  heiress  to  the 
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throne.  Hadrian  was  very  assiduous  in  paying  his  re- 
spects to  her,  and  though  his  heart  was  not  so  much  con^ 
oemed  as  his  ambition,  yet  he  always  affected  a  great 
passion  for  her,  being  persuaded  that»  if  he  could  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  marry  her,  it  could  not  but  extremely  con- 
tribute to  his  adyancement.  Ld  order  to  promote  this  ho 
ran  into  such  expenses  as  ruined  him,  without  his  gaining 
much  ground  in  his  amour;  for,  though  he  was  hand- 
SQme,^  had  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  leamingi  and  was  a 
man  of  gallantry,  he* had  not  the  secret  of  making  any 
great  impression  upon  Sabina's  affections,  so  that  all  hia 
efforts  and  oddeaTOurs  were  in  a  manner  lost  upon  her. 
He  neyer  would  hafe  been  husband  to  this  princess  if 
Plotina  had  not  employed  all  her  interest  with  the  Em- 
peror to  bring  it  about^  for  he  was  not  much  in  fsTOur  of 
it,  as  he  never  sincerely  loved  Hadrian. 

The  Empress,  however,  was  resolved  to  secure  tho 
Empire  to  Hadrian,  and  was  therefore  bent  iq[K>n  this 
marriage.  Sabina  brought  her  husband  for  dowry  the 
hopes  of  succeeding  Trajan,  and  Plotina  thought  it  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  her  that  Hadrian  should  reign  after 
her  husband,  as  she  would  then  be  assured  of  having  a. 
share  in  the  government.    Thus  the  Emprses,  urged  by  her 

^  Spon.  rechera  car.  d'antiq. 
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own  interests,  as  well  as  her  inclinations  for  Hadrian,  left 
nothing  undone  that  oould  possibly  promotis  iMn 
match,  and  succeeded  in  her  undertaking,  in  spite  of  the 
dislike  the  Emperor  had  for  him,  and  the  princess's  indif- 
ference. For,  as  she  was  extremely  politic,  and  might 
justly  be  called  Ulysses  disguised  in  women's  apparel,  as 
had  been  said  of  Livia,  she  induced  Sura,  the  Emperor's 
most  intimate  confidant,  to  propose  it  to  him,  and  after- 
wards taking  proper  opportunities  of  mentioning  it  to  him 
herself,  she  managed  it  so  that  the  Emperor  gave  his  con- 
aent. 

This  grand  alliance  did  not,  however,  contribute  nrach 
to  the  fortune  of  Hadrian,  for  Trajan  seemed  to  forget 
that  Hadrian  had  the  honour  of  being,  so  nearly  related  to 
him,  and  neglected  him  entirely,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
moting his  favourites,  whose  interests  people  imagined  he 
ought  not  to  have  had  so  much  at  heart,  and  who  perh^s 
did  not  possess  the  merit  of  Hadrian.  Plotina  put  the 
Emperor  in  mind  of  this,  and  the  consulship,  which  Trajan 
gave  him,  was  the  fruit  of  her  solicitation. 

Those  who  were  clear-sighted  imagined  they  oould  easily 
perceive,  in  the  zealous  interest  in  Hadrian's  afibizdi^.wiiich 
Plotina  showed  upon  all  occasions,  something  that  went  a 
good  deal  further  than  bare  friendship;  and  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Empress,  and  his  extraordinary  assiduity  to 
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be  agreeable  to  her  were  looked  upon  as  not  so  much  the 
effects  of  esteem  or  gratitude  as  of  love.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  there  was  an  amour  be- 
tween them,  the  Empress  managed  her  oonduct  with  so 
much  circumspection,  and  knew  so  well  how  to  contrive 
all  her  schemes,  that  she  exposed  herself  very  little  to  cen- 
sure, for  at  most  it  could  amoimt  to  no  more  than  a  sus- 
picion. She  certainly  made  very  good  use  of  her  great 
cimning  and  address,  for,  though  there  was  a  vast  deal  of 
artifice  in  the  excessive  tenderness  and  aftection  she  always 
showed  her  husband,  yet,  as  she  had  the  secret  of  making 
him  believe  she  was  sincere,  he  had  the  highest  esteem  for 
her,  and  thought  much  better  of  her  than  she  deserved, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  people,  who  would 
needs  have  it  that,  in  her  private  conversation,  she  did  not 
behave  with  that  strictness  and  regularity  that  she  pre- 
tended to,  and  with  which  she  imposed  upon  Trajan. 

After  the  Elmperor  had  given  a  new  appearance  to  the 
city,  by  the  good  order  he  established  in  it,  by  the  magni- 
ficent buildings  he  adorned  it  with,  and  by  the  reforma- 
tion  of  many  abuses  'that  Domitian  had  either  introduced 
or  permitted,  and  which  Nerva  had  not  been  able  to  cor- 
rect, he  turned  his  thoughts  towards  reinstating  the 
Empii'e  in  its  former  lusti-e,  and  humbling  its  enemies, 
who  were  encouraged,  by  the  negligence  and  misconduct 
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of  Domitian,  to  undertake  anything.  Decebalus,  King  of 
the  Dacians,  was  one  of  those  that  had  most  affironted  the 
Romans.  This  prince  was  as  good  a  general  as  he  was  a 
politician,^  skilful  in  seizing  all  advantages  and  abound- 
ing in  resources  and  expedients ;  after  having  defeated  the 
Roman  legions  in  two  battles,  he  had  made  Domitian  pay 
very  dearly  for  a  peace,  and  exacted  a  tribute  which  he 
received  regularly  every  year,  a  most  shameful  monimient 
of  the  victory  gained  by  those  barbarians.  Trajan,  who 
could  not  endure  to  submit  to  this  disgrace,  which  he 
looked  on  as  an  intolerable  scandal  to  the  Roman  Empire, 
resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  these  people  in  his  turn,  and 
to  wash  out  with  their  blood  the  shame  of  the  victory  they 
had  obtained  over  the  Romans,  and  the  infamous  condi- 
tions the  latter  had  been  forced  to  submit  to  in  con- 
sequence of  it.  He  therefore  seized  upon  the  first  pretence 
that  offered  to  declare  war  against  them,  and  marched 
from  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  taking  Hadrian  with 
him. 

The  Emperor's  approach  astonished  the  barbarians,  for 
Decebalus  knew  very  well  that  it  was  not  the  Romans  he 
had  conquered,  but  Domitian,^  a  cowardly  and  effeminate 
prince,   wallowing   in   luxury,   an   enemy  to   labour   and 
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UUga*.  Md  impBUs  of  m^  l«ad»bl»  mbition.  lb  wu 
•om  to  tewrn  thit  be  wnld  not  find  It  m  mty  *  te^  to 
dafMt  Tnjui,  wlio,  b*  knew,  ms  1»rafB,  apwiaoeed,  and 
M  good  ft  toldiw  u  h*  im  s  g«MnL  H»  thwrfkra  4U 
hb  ntmort  to  wroid  ooMisf;  to  a  battle,  b«t  Ttrnjui  me  too 
fliid  tl  glocy  to  be  tfum^tod  witb  mimkj  tkmXmting  hU 
wmmj.  In  feot,  notirithrtKiKliag  their  ingnttoiM  oob- 
faJTenee  ot  cngnmng  vpoa  m  letge  BnuhnKU,  iriiioh  vie 
greeiated  to  tbe  Empeior,  near  the  MMan/i  eemp,*  eome 
Knee  in  IiKtin,  in  wbieh  the  Daoiene  and  naigfabrarin^ 
»■**'*—  prajed  the  Eo^Mna:  to  ratmn  and  not  Invah  th« 
peaoe,  Trajan,  far  from  oompljing  iritb  their  leqiwt, 
aMnoked  them  immediatelr.  Thia  WM  one  of  tike  blooditct 
battlaa  tliat  bad  erer  been  fonght,  and  may  be  eaid,  in  one 
mm^  to  hare  been  &tal  to  the  ooaqaerois  tbemadrea,  eo 
maiqr  brare  men  did  the  Bomaaa  lots  in  tbia  action,  with- 
out mentuming  tbe  prodigiona  namber  at  womded,  a  hum 
Muleitane  fomiabed  the  Emperor  with  an  oppoitssity  of 
demoaataratiiig  hia  ezceauTe  goodneaa,  for,  aa  tb^  wmated 
fiaot  to  dzeu  tbe  wounded  nun,  be  tore  bia  ahirt  in  ^eeea 
iar  thai  pdrpoee,  and  aaorifioed  bia  ^jparel  to  tbe  miaeriea 
ad  the  poor  aoldiata. 
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Trajan  exerted  all  bis  skill  and  generalship  upon  this 
occasion.  He  carried  on  the  war  so  vigorooslj  that  he 
penetrated  even  to  the  enemy's  capital,  through  the  midst 
of  dangers,  took  the  sister  of  Decebalus  and  the  castlei 
whither  she  had  retired,  and  constrained  that  king  to  im- 
plore the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  who,  indeed,  granted 
him  a  peace,  but  upon  such  terms  as  gave  the  Bomans 
ample  satisfaction  for  the  ignominious  one  that  had  been 
extorted  from  them  before.  But  what  was  most  to  be 
admired  in  Trajan  was,  that  after  he  had  prescribed  the 
conditions  of  the  peace,  he  should  be  so  much  master  of 
himself,  in  the  height  of  his  success,  as  to  preserve  his 
humility  and  moderation  to  that  degree  that,  though  he 
was  crowned  with  laurels,  in  the  midst  of  victories,  and 
the  acclamations  of  the  legions,  he  insisted  that  King 
Decebalus  should  send  ambassadors  to  the  Senate,  to  re- 
quest them  to  confirm  the  treaty. 

If  it  was  a  most  agreeable  sight  to  the  Romans  to  see 
the  Dacians,  who  had  been  so  insolent  and  flushed  with 
their  victory,  forced  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
Senate,  and  sue  for  pardon  and  peace  after  their  misfor- 
tune; it  was  no  less  glorious  for  Trajan,  when  the  am- 
bassadors entered  the  Senate,  with  their  hands  joined  like 
slaves,  serving  as  heralds  to  bring  tidings  of  the  Emperor's 
victories,  and  in  the  humblest  posture  confessing  their 


defeat.  But  Uome  waa  soon  after  entertained  witb  a  nock 
more  agreeable  Bhov  in  the  person  of  Trajan  himself,  vho 
arrived  covered  with  gloiy.  The  Senate  decreed  biiQ  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  and  the  title  of  Dacicus,  whicb  h* 
luid  so  well  deserved.  This  ceremony  waa  followed  fcy 
many  combats  of  gladiators,  and  all  thoao  other  diveriioiM 
flubt  were  nsually  provided  for  the  people  upon  the  lUn 


Trajan  had  the  nvtiefaction  of  finding  in  Rome  tiie  mwi 
order  and  regularity  that  his  wisdom  had  establiahed 
Aere,  and  vbich  the  prudence  of  Plotina  had  maintMned 
in  bis  absence  with  such  ease  and  facility  as  proved  her 
capable  of  eretytliing  that  was  great  and  noble.  The 
&D]Mie  had  not,  far  a  long  time,  enjoyed  the  haf^nneM  of 
to  mild  and  h^ipy  an  adminiitratian.  ^e  ptofinoee  hi 
hmger  feared  the  attaoki  of  their  eiumiM,  sor  the  tutof 
tione  at  niorere.  Trejsn'a  vaioor  and  oonsmnmate  experi- 
e»ce  left  thsm  nothing  to  i^iprebend  from  the  oat,  and  hii 
joatioe  pvt  a  >top  to  the  extortiena  of  the  other;  trwtrj 
maf^  penon  enjoyed  what  he  had,  peaoeab^  end  9010417. 
Ihe  dty  no  longer  beheld  the  Uood  of  her  moat  illnatriou 
«ti««>s  numing  down  the  Btzeeti.  taagiB  van  not 
alarmed,  either  by  the  omelty,  aTuioe,  or  amUtiim  <A 
Flotiiw,  for,  aa  she  waa  ablitutons  aboat  nothing  bnt  the 
pablio  good,  her  whole  thooghts  were  employed  in  oon- 
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tiiTing  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  erery  indiridual 
person.  None  had  reason  to  complain  of  her  authoritj, 
so  that  it  might  well  be  said  that  if  Trajan  was  the 
terror  of  the  barbarians,  Plotina  was  the  delight  of  the 
Romans.  She  was  not  distinguished  from  the  other 
ladies  of  the  city,  either  by  the  magnificence  of  her 
apparel,  the  haughtiness  of  her  carriage,  or  the  number  of 
her  serrants,  but  by  her  generosity,  her  unbounded  in- 
dination  to  do  good,  the  aweetness  of  her  manners  and 
behayiour,  her  anxiety  for  the  glory  of  Borne,  the  good- 
ness of  her  heart,  and  the  extraordinary  pleasure  she  to<^ 
in  conferring  farours.  These  amiaUe  qualities  could 
not  but  procure  her  the  love  and  affection  of  all  the 
world. 

The  strict  union  and  friendship  that  always  subsisted 
between  the  Empress  and  Marciantu,  her  sister-in-law,  wa« 
also  the  effect  of  Plotina's  wisdom  and  prudence  and  the 
value  she  set  upon  that  princess's  merit.  There  was  no 
emulation,  envy,  or  jealousy  on  either  side  to  create  a 
ooolness  or  diminish  their  mutual  affection,  no  striving 
against  each  other,  except  as  to  which  should  be  most 
oourteous,  for  there  was  such  a  conformity  of  inclinationa 
and  sentiments  between  these  two  ladies,  as  made  them 
always  of  the  same  opinion,  and  this  agreement  was  the 
occasion  of  the  perfect  tranquillity  and  happiness  that  the 
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dty  and  the  Gonri  enjoyed,  for  ihey  were  not  laid  under 
the  diMgreeaUe  necessity  of  refasing  Mardana  the  r^ 
^leoi  that  was  due  to  her,  for  fear  of  inoorring  Plotsna's 
displeasure,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  were  they  a^^ehen- 
aiTe  that  Marciana  would  grudge  the  EmjHress  what  was 
due  to  her  rank. 

Plotina's  heha^iour  was  the  same  in  regard  to  liatidia 
and  the  two  princesses,  her  daughters.  She  showed  so 
much  oomplaisanee  for  them,  and  espoused  their  interests 
with  so  much  zeal  and  cordiality,  that  they  were  not  senr 
siUe  of  any  superiority  of  hers  over  them,  so  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  Plotina's  exaltation^  only  served  to  fur- 
nish her  with  opportunities  of  showing  her  humility.  Their 
living  together  in  so  much  harmony  gave  Trajan  infinite 
pleasure;  he  saw,  with  great  satisfaction,  this  good  under- 
standing among  the  ladies  of  his  Court  so  nearly  allied  to 
him,  his  wife,  whose  worth  and  merit  he  so  much  admixed, 
his  sister  and  nieces,  who  were  also  as  dear  to  him  as  pos- 
sible. Thus,  having  no  domestic  affairs  that  gave  him  sny 
vneaaiiiess,  he  was  the  more  at  leisure  to  attend  to  the  good 
«f  the  public.  He  frequently  denied  himself  his  innocent 
recreations,  rather  than  that  justice  should  not  be  adminis- 
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tered,  and  used  often  to  stop^  in  Livia's  Forchi  in  the 
market  place  or  Forum  of  AagUBtus,  and  other  places,  to 
listen^  with  great  patience  and  attention,  to  the  people's 
complaints,  and  caused  everybody  to  be  paid  their  due 
with  such  justice  and  equity,  as  was  no  less  commendable 
than  it  was  rarely  met  with. 

In  the  meantime,  whilst  Trajan,  depending  on  the  treaty 
of  peace  which  he  had  concluded  with  the  barbarians,  was 
taken  up  with  regulating  and  embellishing  the  city, 
Decebalus  was  secretly  stirring  up  the  adjacent  princes  to 
a  rerolt.  In  order  to  persuade  them  to  it,  he  endeavoured 
to  convince  them  that  his  interest  was  theirs ;  that  th^ 
ought  to  look  upon  the  Romans  as  their  conmion  enemy; 
Uiat  they  might  be  assured  that,  when  once  Dacia  was  con- 
quered, their  countries  would  also  fall  a  prey  to  the  am- 
bition of  the  victors ;  that  if  they  had  any  regard  for  their 
liberty,  they  should  prevent  this  misfortune  by  joining 
their  forces  against  the  Emperor. 

This  cimning  and  deceitful  prince,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  corrupting  his  neighbours,  took  care  to  fortify  his 
towns,  to  store  up  arms,  provisions,  and  ammunition,  to 
raise  troops,  to  encourage  and  receive  all  deserters  from 
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tlie  Boman  army,  and  by  all  these  pr^wrations  threatened 
*  speiDdy  irraption  into  the  Empire.  These  optfations 
plainly  showed  his  design,  and  Trajan  was  soon  informed 
eC  it.  He  oommnnicated  this  to  the  Senate,  and  aftor  they 
&ad  dedared  Deoebalus  an  enemy  to  the  Empire,  and 
reaoWed  to  punish  him  for  his  perfidiousness,  the  Em- 
j^eror  marched  to  giTe  him  battle. 

It  was  during  this  expedition  that  Trajan  caused  to  be 
made  over  the  Danube  the  famous  bridge  that  was 
redkoned  one  of  the  most  surprising  pieces  of  work  that 
wis  eirer  undertaken,  being  apprehensive  that  the  river 
m^t  be  frozen,  and  his  army,  by  that  mean%  deprived  of 
all  succour.  He  then  penetrated  into  the  enemy's  oountiy, 
and  reduced  Decebalus  to  such  a  miserable  condition  that 
the  barbarian,  perceiving  he  could  not  avoid  being  taken, 
and  fearing  that  he  would  be  forced  to  grace  the  Bomim 
triumph,  killed  himself  in  despair.  The  Enqieror  had  his 
tiead  out  off,  and  sent  it  to  Home.  He  conquered  all  the 
oountiy  of  Dacia,  and  made  it  a  province^  planting  a 
eokny  in  it,  and  giving  his  own  name  to  several  of  its 
towns.  He  distributed  among  his  troops  the  riches  that 
King  Decebalus  imagined  he  had  safely  hidden,  as  he  had 
deposited  them  in  ditches  whidi  he  had  dug  in  the  channel 
d  A  river,  and  turned  the  watercourse  another  way  for 
that  purpose.    Thus  Trajan  put  an  end  to  a  war  that  for 
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a  long  time  past  had  giyen  the  Romans  prodigious  trouble 
and  uneasiness.  Trajan  performed  wonders  in  this  expedi- 
tion, and  his  example  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  such  a 
degree  that  a  Roman  knight^  who  was  woimded,  being  told 
that  there  were  no  hopes  of  his  recovery,  instead  of  being 
dejeoted  or  losing  courage,  resolved  to  signalise  the  last 
moments  of  his  life  by  an  action  that  gloriously  evinced 
his  resolution  and  intrepidity;  returning  to  the  battle,^ 
he  fought  with  more  fury  than  ever,  as  he  had  nothing  to 
be  solicitous  about,  and  killed  a  great  many  of  the  enemy, 
till  at  last  he  dropped  down  dead  with  loss  of  blood. 

The  Emperor  having  put  everything  upon  a  satisfactory 
footing  in  Dacia,  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  greatest  and  sincerest  demonstrations  of  joy.  A 
triumph  was  immediately  decreed  him,  magnificent 
trophies  were  erected  in  his  honour,  and  there  is  still  to 
bo  seen  a  most  superb  monument  of  his  glory,  called 
Trajan's  Column,  erected  in  the  square  which  is  also  called 
Trajan's  Square,  and  which  the  Emperor  Constantius  most 
admired  of  all  the  curiosities  in  Rome.  It  is,  to  this  day, 
reckoned  the  noblest  piece  of  antiquity  in  the  world,  and 
the  greatest  example  of  the  ancient  Roman  magnificence. 
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Qa  it  then  are  represented  all  the  victorieB,  battlM^  mA 
tajAoit*  of  Trajan.  It  was  begun  on  Ills  return  fron  tht 
Dacian  War,  and  was  not  finished  till  seven  ^eart  iftn*. 
Plotiaa  caused  to  be  put  on  the  top  of  it  the  van  idiiah 
•ontained  his  nsbes,  in  place  of  which  Pope  Sistua  V.  Mt 
Vp  the  statue  of  St.  Peter. 

The  conquest  of  Dacla  carried  the  reputatim  of  l^tjia 
to  Uw  nuat  dirtaot  ntiQiia,  and  nndaiwl  hi*  bmow  Hi 
(rfiJMt  (d  reject  ana  to  tboM  bubftritiu  wboM  maam 
«na  aowoe  known  or  hatrd  of,  Bod  whoM  tmhaiilnTi 
eMBU  is  orowd*  to  pay  thsir  napeata,  at  raithar  adoimtiaB, 
to  tho  Euftrm.  TIm  btdiana  ouna  tram  th*  fUibMt 
oontan  of  the  Mitb  to  un[d««  hu  pntectios.  ind  tbaa* 
■braagnn,  vho  vws  admiren  of  bis  Tirbw,  wm  alio  wit- 
BMM*  of  bii  magniflmwo^  whioh  he  dii|di^r«d  ia  tboM 
lamoaa  aombata  of  ^adiaton  and  wild  beasta,  guam, 
ipogti,  noe%  and  all  matmer  ot  ahom,  whioh  lasted  nan; 


Bst  th«M  divoniona  did  not  w  oooiqij  nrajan  aa  to 
OMh*  him  giro  himaetf  up  to  an  afleminata  idloMaa.  Ha 
dunrad  himaalf  aa  great  in  time  of  paaoe  aa  ia  war,  hf 
itiaag  indafatigaUe  paina  to  li^tcm  the  aflUctiona  the 
•itj  labowed  nader,  and  bj  giring  the  Bu»t  gananva  and 
MBTinoag  proofa  of  hia  affeotion  for  the  oitiieniH  vho,  at 
that  time,  were  aererely  ohaatjaed  hj  the  band  ot  Prori- 
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dence,  for  they  suffered  extremelj  from  the  plague,  fire, 
famine,  earthquakes,  and  an  extraordinary  inundation  of 
the  Tiber.  He  embellished  the  city  with  a  number  of 
buildings,  especially  the  famous  Circus,  whose  structure 
and  magnificence  proclaimed  aloud  the  Emperor's  great- 
ness of  mind.  Besides  this,  he  took  care  to  haye  the  laws 
strictly  observed.  Three  of  the  vestal  viVgins  who  had 
broken  their  religious  tows  experienced  his  justice  in  a 
terrible  manner,  for,  how  rigorous  soever  the  penalties 
were  in  consequence  of  their  crimes  (especially  a  breach  of 
chastity),  Emilia,  Martia,  and  Licinia  did  not  fear  to 
incur  them.  They  carried  on  intrigues  with  three  Roman 
knights,  who  were  as  rash  and  as  little  scrupulous  as  them- 
selves. Lucius  Yeturius  was  the  first  beginner  of  this 
dangerous  intimacy,  and  he  conducted  it  with  so  much 
circmnspection  that  nobody  knew  of  it.  The  vestals,  under 
shelter  of  their  respected  dress  and  the  sanctity  of  their 
profession,  were  contriving  secret  pleasures,  and  sacri- 
legiously trampling  under  foot  those  solemn  vows  of  which, 
in  public,  they  pretended  to,  be  the  zealous  observers. 
Their  vigilance  to  preserve  unextinguished  the  sacred  fire 
of  the  goddess  Yesta  served  for  a  blind  to  conceal  their 
own  criminal  flamei.  The  gallants,  on  their  side,  were 
equally  concerned  to  keep  the  secret,  and  consequently 
took  care  not  to  take  any  steps  that  could  lead  to  dis- 
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ooTery,.  for  the  same  paniBhment  being  resenred  for  their 
crime,  it  was  inoambent  upon  them  to  use  the  same  pre- 
eautiona.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  thia  intoigae  ooet 
the  lovers  a  great  deal  of  amdety  and  solicitodey  for  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  deoeiTe  the  pnblio  and  the  Oreat  Vestal,, 
who  kept  a  strict  watch  upon  the  behaTiour  of  the  restw 
They  wotdd,  notwithstanding,  have  been  too  canning  for 

both,  had  it  not  been  for  an  unlucky  accident  that  re- 
Tealed  the  mystery.  Teturius  had,  among  his  domestics, 
a  serrant  who  was  his  confidant  in  this  aiEaar,  for  people 
who  are  engaged  in  business  of  that  kind  must  needs  trust 
somebody.  This  man,  having  some  slight  reason  to  be 
displeased  with  his  master,  thought  he  could  not  be  more 
effectually  reyenged  thaa  by  accusing  him  and  his  com- 
panions of  this  sacrilegious  intercourse  with  the  three 
▼estals.  Such  offences  as  these  were  nerer  pardoned  in 
Rome.  Trajan  immediately  took  cognisance  of  it^  and 
there  was  no  want  of  proofs  against  the  unfortunate 
criminals,  upon  which  they  were  condemned  to  su£Eer 
the   punishment   which   the  law  inflicted  in   the  like 


This  sererity,  though  Tcry  rigorous,  was  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  cruelly  which  this  otherwise  good  Emperor 
exercised  towards  the  innocent  Christians,  against  idiom 
he  issued  very  bloody  decrees,  whidi  were  put  in  ezeou- 
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tion  with  grest  barbarity.  Pliny,  who  was  then  goieraor 
of  Bithynia^  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  that,  alter  having 
made  the  moat  diligent  enquiry  he  could,  he  did  not  find 
that  the  Chriatiana  were  guilty  of  any  fault;  that  their 
principlea  were  wiae  and  prudent,  and  their  actiona  free 
from  everything  that  waa  bad.  Upon  thia  remonatranoe 
Trajan,  knowing  Pliny  to  be  a  peraon  of  the  greatest 
candour  and  yeracity,  made  another  decree,  whereby  it 
was  forbidden  to  persecute  them  merely  upon  account  of 
their  religion,  but  at  the  aame  time  ordered,  that  if  they 
were  informed  against  and  conyicted,  they  should  be 
punished.  In  thia  the  Emperor,  who  waa  ao  great  a  lover 
of  justice,  contradicted  himaelf,  for  in  forbidding  that 
they  ahould  not  be  moleated  only  for  being  Chriatiana,  he 
declared  them  innocent,  but  in  commanding  that  they 
ahould  be  chastised  when  convicted,  be  judged  them 
guilty. 

About  this  time  died  Licinius  Sura,  the  most  sincere 
friend  that  Trajan  had,  and  to  whom  he  waa  in  a  great 
measure  indebted  for  the  Empire.  He  was  extremely 
afflicted  at  this  loss,  and  honoured  him  with  a  most  sump- 
tuous funeral,  and  a  magnificent  statue,  which  he  caused 
to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  thia  valuable  favourite,  a 
noble  monument  of  his  sorrow  and  gratitude.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  in  Sura  the  Emperor  had  a  faithful,  honest. 
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and  zealous  friend,  whom  he  knew  to  be  worthy  of  his 
esteem  and  the  trust  he  reposed  in  him,  in  spite  of  the 
endeavours  of  certain  malicious  persons,  who,  being  jealous 
of  the  fsTour  he  enjoyed,  did  all  that  was  in  their  power 
to  make  him  suspected,  by  insinuating  that  he  had  a 
design  upon  the  Emperor's  life.  Trajan,  who  was  incap- 
able of  entertaining  so  outrageous  an  opinion  of  the  best 
subject  he  had,  showed  by  his  behaviour  that  he  did  not 
suppose  him  guilty  of  so  black  a  crime,  and,  by  so  doing, 
quite  discouraged  those  calumniators ;  *  he  did  not,  however, 
punish  them,  because  they  sheltered  themselves  under  a 
specious  show  of  zeal  for  his  welfare  and  interests.  Having 
one  day  invited  himself  to  his  favourite's  house,  he  sent 
away  his  guards  and  officers,  and  remained  with  him 
alone;  afterwards  he  asked  for  Sura's  physician  (whom  he 
consulted)  and  his  barber,  whom  he  ordered  to  shave  him 
and  clip  his  eyebrows ;  he  then  went  into  the  bath,  and 
afterwards  sat  down  to  table,  without  showing  the  least 
mistrust  at  what  Lad  been  told  him,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, at  his  levee,  he  said  pleasantly  to  his  courtiers,  that 
if  Sura  had  had  any  evil  designs  against  him,  he  had  missed 
the  finest  opportunity  in  the  world. 


1  Bio.  Ub.  68. 
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Sura  being  dead,  all  the  men  of  mark  and  distinction  at 
Court  strove  who  should  succeed  him  in  the  Emperor's 
good  graces.  Hadrian,  by  his  wit,  knowledge,  birth  (and 
especially  by  the  honour  he  had  of  being  nearly  allied  to 
the  Emperor),  seemed  to  have  the  best  claims,  but  all  his 
merit  would  hare  been  insufficient,  if  Plotina  had  not  come 
in  very  opportunely  with  her  assistance.  She  qpoke  very 
warmly  in  his  behalf,  furthered  his  interests  with  so  much 
dexterity,  and  knew  so  well  how  to  turn  the  Emperor's 
heart  towards  him,  that  Trajan,  who  was  always  com- 
plaisant to  the  Empress,  inyestcd  Hadrian  with  the  con- 
sulship, appointed  him  governor  of  Syria»  made  him  his 
oonfidant,  though  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to 
trust  him  as  he  had  done  Sura,  and  preferred  him  to  the 
distinguished  post  of  leader  of  the  army  that  was  to  serve 
against  the  Parthians,  not  in  the  least  suspecting  (as  may 
well  be  imagined)  that  he  was  conferring  all  these  benefits 
upon  his  wife's  lover,  whilst  he  only  thought  he  was  heap- 
ing favours  upon  his  niece's  husband. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  details  of  all  that  Trajan  did  in 
this  war,  which  his  ambition  induced  him  to  undertake, 
for  that  would  lay  me  under  the  necessity  of  composing  a 
history  on  purpose.^    Plotina  went  with  him  into  the  East, 

1  Die.  lib.  68. 
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together  Teith  the  princesB  Matidia,  and  exhibited,  in  those 
remote  countrieSy  the  same  moderation  and  humility  that 
she  had  done  at  Rome.  The  Emperor,  however,  was  not 
always  successful  in  his  enterprises.  The  siege  of  Atra 
put  a  stop  to  his  conquests,  for  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
that  undertaking,  after  losing  a  great  number  of  his  men, 
especially  in  the  last  assault,  where  he  fought  in  person, 
and  gave  ample  evidence  of  his  intrepidity;  for,  being 
piqued  at  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  enemy,  he  put 
off  his  imperial  ornaments  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  com- 
mon soldier,  and  took  less  care  of  himself  than  became  his 
dignity. 

This  siege  was  the  last  of  his  exploits,  for  as  soon  as  it 
was  raised,  he  found  himself  indisposed,  and  it  was  thought 
that  his  illness  was  the  effect  of  Hadrian's  treason,  but 
some  imagined  it  to  be  a  dropsical  and  paralytic  disorder. 
Notwithstanding  this  illness,  he  resolved  to  return  to 
Eomo,  being  earnestly  entreated  by  the  Senate  to  come 
and  receive  the  fruits  of  his  victories.  He  left  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  with  Hadrian,  whom  he  had  made 
governor  of  Syria,  and  set  out  for  Rome,  accompanied  by 
the  Empress  and  the  princess  Matidia,  but  upon  their 
arrival  at  Selinus,  a  town  in  Gilioia,^  the  Emperor  found 


^  Afterwards  called  Trajanopolis. 
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himself  much  worse,  because  of  the  heat  of  the  dog-days, 
and  was  not  aUe  to  proceed.  His  disorder  increased  every 
day,  and  at  last  he  was  seized  with  a  flux,  which  carried 
him  off. 

Plotina,  who  daring  Trajan's  illness  had  leisure  to  pro- 
vide against  his  death,  took  her  measures  aocordinglj,  and 
contriyed  everything  to  the  advantage  of  Hadrian,  tHio 
was  then  at  Antioch,  and  as  she  was  afraid  that  his  absence 
might  be  prejudicial  to  him,  she  omitted  nothing  that 
could  possibly  promote  his  interests.  We  have  already 
observed  that  Trajan  never  really  loved  Hadrian,  and 
far  from  naming  him  to  succeed  to.  the  throne,  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  make  no  choice  at  all  of  a 
successor;  whether  it  was  in  imitation  of  Alexander, 
whom  he  had  taken  for  a  model,  or  that  he  did  not 
think  Hadrian  worthy  of  it,  he  left  the  Senate  and  the 
legions  at  liberty  to  act  as  they  should  judge  proper 
in  that  affair. 

Plotina  considered  how  important  it  was  to  Hadrian  to 
have  it  thought  that  Trajan  had  adopted  and  appointed 
him  his  succeBsor,  for  she  well  knew  that  the  respect  the 
Senate  and  the  troops  had  for  Trajan  would  almost  secure 
the  Empire  to  whomsoever  he  should  have  pitched  upon, 
but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  Hadrian  was  not  loved  and 
esteemed  so  much  as  to  give  him  reason  to  flatter  himself 
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that  he  should  be  preferred  to  so  many  great  men  who 
were  worthj  of  it.  She  took  care  not  to  press  Trajan  to 
name  Hadrian  as  his  successor,  for  fear  his  choice  should 
hare  fallen  upon  some  other  person,  or  that  her  mention* 
ing  anj  such  thing  to  him  should  haye  a  contrary  effect, 
and  make  him  show  hia  dislike  to  Hadrian.  As  soon, 
howoTer,  as  the  Emperor  was  dead,  Plotina,  who  kept  it  very 
secret,  sent  in  all  haste  for  one  of  her  courtiers,  in  whom 
she  could  place  entire  confidence,  and  having  pufc  him  into 
Trajan's  bed,  caused  a  great  number  of  senators  and 
officers  of  distinction  to  come  into  the  chamber,  in  whose 
hearing  the  pretended  sick  Emperor  declared,  with 
a  faint  and  dying  voice/  that  he  chose  Hadrian  for  his 
successor. 

Plotina  immediately  caused  letters  to  be  written  to  the 
Senate,  to  acquaint  them  with  this,  and  as  they  could  not 
be  signed  by  Trajan,  who  was  dead,  she  signed  them  her- 
self, pretending  that  the  Emperor  was  not  able  to  do  it, 
because  of  his  extreme  weakness ;  at  the  same  time  she  des- 
patched a  courier  to  Antioch,  to  inform  Hadrian  of  the 
Emperor's  death. 

This  good  Emperor  was  universally  regretted  by  the 


^  SpartiaiL  in  HsdriaD. 
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whole  Empire,  and  Rome  nerer  shed  tears  that  were  more 
sincere.  Those  of  Plotina  were  certainly  more  politic  than 
otherwise;  she  found  reasons  for  consolation  in  the 
kindness  and  esteem  that  Hadrian  had  for  her.  In  the 
meantime  she  made,  in  public,  all  possible  demonstrations 
of  sorrow  for  her  unspeakable  loss,  and  after  haying  caused 
the  Emperor's  body  to  be  burnt  at  Selinus,  and  enclosed 
his  ashes  in  a  golden  urn,  she  set  out  for  Rome.  Hadrian, 
who  came  with  all  speed  from  Antioch,  carried  the  urn 
himself  on  board  the  ship,  and  then  returned  thither,  not 
forgetting  to  offer  the  Empress  the  utmost  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  gratitude. 

Plotina  and  BCatidia  carried  to  Rome  the  precious  re- 
mains of  Trajan,  with  which  they  were  entrusted.  The 
urn  was  received  by  all  the  orders  of  the  city  with  the 
greatest  respect,  and  placed  upon  the  superb  column  that 
Trajan  himself  had  erected  in  the  square,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  his  name.  The  Empress  Plotina  had  the 
same  power  and  authority  that  she  had  enjoyed  daring  the 
reign  of  Trajan.  Hadrian,  who  was  beholden  to  her  for 
the  Empire,  had  that  respect  for  her  which  he  was  obliged 
by  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  to  have  for  his  benefactress. 
But  nothing  could  more  testify  his  attachment  to  her,  than 
the  excessive  grief  he  felt  at  her  death.  He  appeared  in 
deep  mourning  for  nine  days,  erected  a  temple  in  her 
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honour,  compoeed  a  beautiful  poem  in  praise  of  her,  had 
her  immortalised,  and  dedicated  a  magnificent  mausoleum 
to  her  memory  in  the  town  of  Nemausus,^  the  noble  ruins 
of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen. 


^  Nimes. 


End  or  Vol.  I. 
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